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A Nore or Iytropuction, By EpMuND YATES. 
O stand between a hungry man and his meat; to sing a sentimental 
ballad in a cracked voice immediately in front of the portico of the 
Royal Italian Opera ; to endeavour to beguile the attention of the crowd 
surging into the pit-entrance of the Lyceum to see Bel Demonio by the 
exhibition of your shadowy fantoccini; to be in the command of three- 
score various-sized, ill-drilled Volunteers while a regiment of the Guards 
passes by at full grin ; to preach your stumbling, bungling discourse in 
the presence of the Bishop of your diocese; to attempt to set a limb 
while the bald-headed President of the College of Surgeons stands by 
the patient’s bedside ;—to be in any one of these positions is unpleasant 
enough, but not worse than mine at the present moment. You know 
that conversation between Marcellus and Bernardo about the cold night, 
—talk which none of us listen to, so anxious are we to see Hamlet, or 
at least the Ghost? You know the introductory chapters in Froude’s 
first volume about the state of England, which we skip, wanting to 
arrive at the historian’s estimate of Henry the Eighth? You know the 
introductory pas of the three coryphées, who don’t interest us a bit, our 
attention being impatient of the entrance of—(who is the danseuse now ? 
in my day it used to be Carlotta Grisi or Lucille Grahn)? JZ am Mar- 
cellus and Bernardo. Jam one of the coryphées. This is the introduc- 
tory chapter. 

Which, being interpreted, means that my friend Mr. GrorGE 
Auaustus Sana, suddenly spirited away to another sphere of action, in 
the service of that public whom he has so long and so successfully enter- 
tained; going as the historian of events which cannot be subsequently 
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written about, but which must be photographed as they occur; going 
on a mission which brooked no delay, and which ruthlessly knocked on 
the head several little business schemes to which he intended giving, in 
due course, the finishing touches,—left with me this series called “ The 
Streets of the World,” without the introductory notice with which he 
had originally intended to preface it. 

In two capacities, as the intimate friend of Mr. Sala, and as his suc- 
cessor in the editorship of Zemple Bar, the duty of laying these papers 
before the public has devolved upon me, and it is very pleasant to think 
that during his absence he will yet be in monthly communication with 
the readers of that Magazine with the foundation of which his name will 
always be associated. 

Of the papers themselves there is no need for me to speak. They will 
very speedily assert themselves, written as they are in their author’s very 
best style, and filled with examples of the microscopic observation and 
the marvellous word-photography in which he has no equal. As ex- 
planatory of their character, I cannot do better than convey to you the 
expression of Mr, Sala’s original intention in his own words : 

“Come, then, Streets of the World, the known and the unknown. 
Let the ideal merge into the real; let that which is dark be illumined. 
Let me muse on men and cities, and, while sitting alone and stationary, 
fancy that I am Ulysses, and that I am doomed yet to wander, and that 
Penelope waits for me at home, and puts off the importunate suitors 
from day to day. Tush! I am at home, my journeys are done, my 
Odyssey is over ; the dog has recognised me, I have had my feet washed, 
and Penelope is here, and those boring suitors are all comfortably kicked 
out of doors. Come, Mrs. Penelope, fill me another pipe, and sit you 
down to your embroidery work while I discourse on the World and its 
Streets. What will the critics say to this half-and-half plan of truth 
and fiction ? you ask. ‘The critics, Madam, may go to Jericho. ‘They 
will cut me up?’ Let them cut and come again, my Penelope. I bear 
them no ill-will. Nay, I can retaliate. Yonder lies a snug volume with 
uncut leaves. Cut me up! Did not my courteous Editor send me that 
pretty volume yesternight, and will I not cut it up into mincemeat, so 
please the pigs, before to-morrow afternoon? There is in this world, 
my dear, a doctrine of compensation. King William the Third, at a 
review once, so far forgot his dignity and himself as to kick the shins of 
an officer who had misinterpreted the word of command. The captain 
—he was but a captain—uttered no word of expostulation, but quietly 
turned to the nearest grenadier and administered to that warrior, just 
beneath the conjuncture of his cartouch-box and his coat-tails, the 
soundest kick that human foot could give or human spine endure. The 
soldier roared with pain. The monarch angrily demanded why the 
officer had so maltreated the poor man. ‘Sire,’ replied the captain, with 
a low bow, ‘ J kick where I dare’? And so we all kick where we dare 
and when we can, Penelope. Somebody kicks the critic. He kicks me. 
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I pass the kick on; and happy is the man with the thickest tail to his 
coat, and the sharpest point to his shoe. 

“Whereupon, Penelope, we will proceed to our.Streets—following no 
geographical system, if you please, but just taking them as they turn up 
on the map of the mind. Which shall it be first? Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or America? George Street, Sydney ; the Puerta del Sol; Unter 
den Linden; High Street, Chester; the Corso de’ Servi; the Grande 
Rue de Péra ; the Nevskoi Perspective; Bond Street; or Little Britain ? 
Spin the teetotum, toss the coin, dip in the lucky bag, cast the ball into 
the roulette-wheel, shy at the stick, prick the garter, rattle the dice, 
fling the. quoit, send the gray-goose shaft whirring towards the target. 
What is it? head or tail; rouge ou noir; odd or even; over seven or 
under seven ; white, blue, feather, or star? The cast is decided. The 
winning number appears at the post, and I unroll my panorama of the 
Streets of the World at—” 


MarseEinues: LA CANNEBIERE. 


THE Propos des Buveurs of Francois Rabelais has always been con- 
sidered, by judicious critics,—and how few there are, by the way, who 
can criticise the works of the immortal Curate of Meudon !—as the most 
marvellous example of a mritten noise ever devised by a skilful word- 
master, and transferred from his tingling brain to paper. The language 
is all gross buffoonery, ribaldry, nonsense, if you will; it is not fit for 
delicate ears; much is liable to the imputation hinted at by Emilia in 
Othello, when she described the abuse lavished by the frantic Moor on 
the meek and innocent Desdemona : 


* A beggar in his drink 
Would not have laid such terms upon his callet.” 


But this was precisely what the Reverend Francois Rabelais required. 
“T know,” he may have pleaded, “that my dishes are highly spiced, 
and that my wines are captious. This is a repast a la Provencale; end 
now, if you wish to learn, and to hear, ay, avith your auricular corpo- 
reals, not with the ears of your mind, what a mob of vagabond revellers 
talked about when they were full of garlic, and the Gascon wine had got 
into their heads, you must listen to my Prepos des Buveurs.” He sets 
the page before you, and, presto, the rogues are at it hammer and tongs: 
“T did! I didn’t! he did! you lie! T’ll cut your throat! give me some 
more drink !”—such are the interjections floating like spars upon the 
boiling ocean of undistinguishable clatter. How they mouth and rave 
and hug and buffet and clapperclaw one another in their cups! There! a 
bench has been overthrown ; there! a toper has fallen under the table. 
You shall hear him, presently, beginning to snore. Who threw that 
dagger at the servitor, as he was bringing in fresh beakers of wine ? 
Hark to the goblets going clink, clink! There are three fights within 
an area of as many feet. Now they are all kissing and cuddling each 
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other. Silence for a bacchanalian stave! Silence! can you expect the 
slightest surcease in this roaring, howling, brawling, spluttering, frenzied 
saturnalia? Ah, that Propos des Buveurs! And yet, methinks, a mightier 
master drew a far more graphic picture of words without sense, and argu- 
ments without bases, when he spoke of vows “ false as dicers’ oaths;” and 
of “a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

You may hear the Propos des Buveurs all day, and very nearly all 
night, long in the street of the world called La Cannébiére at Marseilles. 
For astounding, deafening, incessant clamour that street may be matched 
against the noisiest and most restless in creation. There is noise enough 
on English Exchanges and Continental Bourses ; Tottenham. Court Road 
on Saturday night, and Whitechapel, Liverpool, are not the models you 
would precisely choose as exemplars of peace and quietness. I have 
heard racket enow in Drury Lane, when there was a faction fight among 
the low Irishry; or in Clare Market, when a “respectable married wo- 
man,” as the police are so fond of calling mechanics’ wives who have 
been tippling gin till they are fractions, and have fallen out with their 
neighbours, has been in hot altercation with a kerbstone costermonger 
respecting the freshness of some mackerel, three for a shilling. I have 
heard rows among the habitués of the Rue Mouffetard, of the Faubourg 
St.-Antoine, and of the Vieille Rue du Temple, at Paris. The rings at 
Epsom and Ascot on the Derby and the Cup days are very fair imitations 
of the confusion of tongues at Babel. I have been told that the House 
of Commons, when a Church question is being debated after dinner, will 
occasionally present a scene of most turbulent uproar. But the noises 
made in any such places, and under any such circumstances, are dulcet, 
subdued, and harmonious, when brought into comparison with the appal- 
ling shindy which is chronic to the Cannébiére at Marscilles. 

And yet perhaps I have libelled the worthy Marseillais in likening 
their interminable rowing to Rabelais’ oygie. It is in the Cannébiére a 
Propos de hurlewrs, de nargueurs, @aboyeurs, de mauvcaises tétes, but 
not always necessarily one de buveurs. ‘The Gascon wine is powerful, the 
Provencal grapes are thick-skinned and full of juice ; the Marseilles boat- 
men and porters are a thirsty race; the merchants consume champagne 
and burgundy in galore; their clerks and shopmen are fond of strong 
black coffee and petits verres; but the confounded row they kick up in 
the Cannébiére is not entirely due to the consumption of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. The fiery Provencal blood, the climate, the Mediterranean mistral, 
the dash of Roman, the flavour of Greek, and the sprinkling of Pheeni- 
cian extraction, the people of this strange city have—and boast of having 
—in them, combine to make them the most riotous generation, and their 
Cannébiére the noisiest street, to be found on the earth’s surface. 

Vedi Napoli e poi mori, say the Southern Italians ; a dictum which 
may be taken either as a boastful vaunt or as a mild pun, as there is, 
beyond a Naples, a village called Mori, which you may see or “ die” 
precisely as you choose, after quitting the beautiful city of the Bay. 
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Quien no ha visto Sevilla, no ha visto maravilla, the Spaniards declare. 
The Marseillais go further than this. They admit that Paris is well 
enough in its way, but it sinks into insignificance by the side of the sea- 
port of the Bouches du Rhéne. Si Paris avait une Cannébiere, Paris 
serait un petit Marseille,—“ If Paris had a Cannébiére, Paris would be 
a little Marseilles,’—they arrogantly put it. No doubt it would, and a 
locality so noisy, to boot, that no one who wished to avoid being driven 
raving mad would care to dwell in it. 

The inhabitants of Marseilles believe, in perfect sincerity and good 
faith, that La Cannébiére is THE street of the world. If you hint to 
them, however mildly, that there are other thoroughfares, on either side 
of the Atlantic, worthy of mention or deserving commendation,—that 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, New York, are “some punkins,”—that 
the Nevsky Perspective is rather handsome than otherwise,—that the 
Corso Vittore Emmanuele at Milan has been well spoken of by tourists, 
—that even the Rue de Rivoli and the Strand are worth secing, they 
will first shake their heads, and smile in good-natured denial. Then, if 
you persist in their assertion, they will snap their fingers in your face : 
and finally, if you don’t retract, their bushy hair will become agitated 
like a pine-forest over which a stormy wind is soughing; their great 
black eyes will flash fire, they will grin hideously, utter unearthly yells, 
and fly at your throat as though to tear you limb from limb. But they 
don’t tear you; they are the most placable monsters going. They will 
burst out laughing, slap you on the back, declare that La Cannébiére is 
La Cannébiére, and can never be any thing else, and invite you to par- 
take of wne goutte at the nearest café, 

I never knew such a set of rantipole maniacs as these Marscillais are 
in all my days. They are always brawling and quarrelling with one 
another®; but the dispute seldom comes to any thing serious. The 
Genoese are a quieter race; but they stab. I don’t think that the 
habitual use of the knife is an accusation which gan, with justice, be 
brought against the Marseillais. It is all ery and little wool, in the way 
of bad blood, with them. They glower and grimace and shake their fists 
at each other; they exchange all the vituperate epithets they can lay 
their tongues to; nay, sometimes they close, and seem as though they 
were about to indulge in a bout of downright fisticuffs ; but the tussle is 
very soon over. Jean Pierte soon makes it up with Claude Joseph. The 
encounter seldom goes beyond lugging and shaking, and rolling over and 
over on the ground, and then the antagonists regain their feet hot and 
panting, and rush off to a contiguous wine-shop to slake their thirst. 
They never toss off so much as a petit verre without some expletive, by 
way of toast or sentiment, with it. It is always Zroun di Diou! Rubis 
sur Pongle! Pasum! and over goes the glass, so that if a drop remain 
in its cavity it may be emptied on the thumb-nail, in token that the 
goutte has been drunk with a hearty good-will, and that bygones are 
thoroughly bygones. 
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When you hear these people sing, you cease to wonder that the 
national Hymn of France should be by fond tradition considered as in- 
digenous to Marseilles. I don’t care whether it was here or at Strasburg 
that Rouget de l’'Isle composed the words, or whether he or any one else 
was its author. It is enough to listen to the thundering effect of the 
larynxes and lungs of half a dozen Marseillais in a wine-shop, or coming 
home from a carnival, to judge what murderous emphasis they must have 
given to the appallingly sublime chant of the “ Marseillaise,” when they 
entered Paris by thousands at a time. Over and over again, I wis, has 
the “ Marseillaise” been heard booming through the Cannébiére. They 
daren’t sing it now, of course ; not a gamin de Paris presumes to whistle 
“ Allons, enfants de la patrie;” but they roar chansons a boire as nearly 
resembling the beloved tune as possible. Some of these days there will 
be a great disturbance from one end to the other of the French territory, 
—a disturbance to which the turmoil of the Cannébiére shall be but as 
the whining of a puppy,—and then from millions of insurgent throats 
the old “ Marseillaise” will resound again. 

When the constitutional love for disorder of this strange race is taken 
into account, it might not unreasonably be surmised that they were given 
to bodily and bloodthirsty as well as vocal rioting, and that émeutes of 
the gravest political character were indigenous to Marseilles. Such, how- 
ever, is not the fact. The Marseillais made their mark during the Reign 
of Terror; but I opine that they sang songs, and howled patriotically, 
much oftener than they guillotined their enemies or organised noyades. 
The Marscillais were never very democratic. Inhabitants of seaport 
towns—on this side the Atlantic, at least—seldom are. They are fond 
of import and harbour dues, and look with distrust upon times of political 
convulsion, when but few foreign bottoms put into port, and their own 
tonnage runs the risk of being captured by the foe so soon as it shows 
its nose in the ocean. Liverpool and Newcastle are still fine old hotbeds 
of Toryism ; and the shipping interest is always shouting for protection. 
Toulon gave herself up to the English during the Reign of Terror ; the 
sway of Napoleon was abhorred at Bordeaux, for the reason that the 
Imperial Continental system paralysed maritime commerce ; nor at Mar- 
seilles was the Emperor ever very popular. In his progress to Elba in 
1814, he was all but murdered in half a dozen towns in the South, and 
prudently avoided the hot-headed and hotter-blooded city of La Canné- 
biére. The Marscillais have grown intensely Bonapartist since 1814. M. 
Mirés, while he was in favour at the Tuileries, did much towards in- 
doctrinating them with a reverence for the bees and the thunderbolted 
eagle; and Napoleon III. talked of erecting a maritime palace in the 
sultry port: but it should not be forgotten that Marseilles rejoiced at the 
downfall of his uncle, and presented Sir Hudson Lowe with a gorgeous 
golden “olive,” just before he set out for St. Helena to act as turnkey to 
the most illustrious captive the world has ever seen. 

Whether some Royalist sympathies still linger in La Cannébiére, it 
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boots not to inquire; but it is certain that Red-Republicanism is at 
a discount, and that the inhabitants are by no means prone to erect bar- 
ricades, and invoke the (Socialist) God of Battles. La Terreur Blanche, 
as M. Louis Blanc calls it, would have a far better chance at Marseilles 
than La Terreur Rouge. In this the worthy Cannébiérians differ essen- 
tially from their brethren at Lyons. There the state of cerebral exalta- 
tion, which is best expressed by the term la téte montée, is ever ready to 
find vent in overt acts of the most rebellious description. The weavers 
of La Croix Rousse are all accomplished artists in barricades. There is 
oftener a spare gun in the workman’s domicile than a spare shuttle. A 
Phrygian cap is kept in the cupboard by the side of the suit of Sunday 
best. A drapeau rouge is hidden away somewhere in the cellar. The 
Lyonnais need but the slightest encouragement—that is to say, the 
slightest diminution of the enormous garrison which keeps them in order 
—to rise by thousands and tens of thousands, tear up the paving-stones, 
man the barricades, and wage as fierce a warfare against authority as 
ever they did from 1832 to 1849 inclusive. This authority is perfectly 
aware of, and has so, prudently, converted half Lyons into a huge 
barrack. 

My business, however, is not yet awhile with the great silk-weaving 
city. I must go back to Marseilles, and to, La Cannébiére. All exagger- 
ation and grotesqueness of panegyric allowed for, it is undeniably a very 
wide, handsome street. It is not, in some of its externals, unlike the 
Rue de la Paix at Paris; but the prodigious rumpus which is always 
taking place within its precincts would make the Rue de la Guerre a 
more appropriate name for-it. The Exchange, a very noble building in 
white marble, is in La Cannébiére ; so is the office of the Prefecture; so 
are many of the chief merchants’ counting-houses and shipping offices. 
There is moreover a vast number of shops of the Palais-Royal, Rue- 
Vivienne, and Regent-Street type, dedicated to the sale of jewelry, en- 
gravings, and millinery and haberdashery of the most luxurious descrip- 
tion. The Cannébiére is crossed at its upper end by a great, hot, sandy 
boulevard, and at its lower extremity you see clearly defined against the 
intensely blue sky the myriad masts and many-coloured bunting of the 
ships in port. 

The cafés of La Cannébiére are among the handsomest, if not the 
very handsomest, in Europe. Tourists whose excursions have not ex- 
tended farther than Paris are apt to entertain an erroneous notion that 
when the Palais Royal and the Boulevards have been explored,—when 
the glories of the Mille Colonnes, the Régence, the Cafés de Foy, Cardi- 
nal, and de la Rotonde, the Louvre, the Grand Hotel, and the Maison 
Dorée have been gazed upon,—there is nothing more, as regards coffee- 
houses, between the Seine and the Susquehanna worthy of inspection. 
This is an egregious mistake. I admit all the sumptuosity of the Parisian 
cafés, and the general elegance and good taste with which their decora- 
tions have been executed; but, as there were strong men before Aga- 

VOL. X. c 
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memnon, so there are strong men and grand things besides him now. 
Paris is by no means the only city in the world where you can find mag- 
nificent cafés. Those at Genoa, especially in the Strada Nuova, are 
decorated in a style of splendour which might make the garish saloon 
just added to the hotel on the Boulevard des Capucins look to its laurels. 
The Milanese establishments are, although somewhat dark, glowing with 
rich ornament ; but the cafés of La Cannébiére might demand the palm 
from all of them. They are of immense size, and in their garniture the 
French contends with the Italian style. The ceilings are ordinarily 
painted with the most astonishing allegories, where Arts, Sciences, Com- 
merce, Literature, and all the heathen gods and goddesses, are mixed 
up in inextricable confusion, The Marseillais have a passion for lavish 
abundance, whether the cornucopia be full of corn, wine, and oil, francs 
and centimes, goldsmith’s ware, bills of exchange, or fresco-painting. 
De la richesse—du louxe, as he puts it in the Provencal dialect—he 
incessantly craves for. He is, in commercial transactions,—from the 
largest mercantile speculations to the pettiest shopkeeping,—amazingly 
rapacious ; but he is not avaricious. He grasps at every dollar and dime 
he can lay his brown hands upon, by fair means or by foul; but he spends 
his gains freely. He will cheat you out of any number of Napoleons, and 
chuckle over the fraud ; but he is always ready to treat you to a dinner 
at a crack restaurant, or to invite you to spend a week at his country- 
house. Fortunes are rapidly made at Marseilles, and as rapidly squan- 
dered. I asked a Marseillais once what his compatriots did with their 
money. “ Z'roun di Diou,” he answered, “ils le manzent ; puis ils s’en 
vont & la besogne encore et en gagnent davantuze.” ‘This is the history 
of many a Marseilles merchant. He acquires wealth rapidly, builds a 
palace, has a villa girt about by orange-trees up on the hills, starts a 
curricle with coal-black horses, rushes over to Nice to make love to Rus- 
sian princesses, or to Monaco to gamble at the tables, eats, drinks, and 
is merry, devours all his store, bursts, goes bankrupt, and then starts 
gaily up again as a huckster or a courtier marron, and works like a nig- 
ger till he has gained another fortune, which he forthwith proceeds to 
“manzer,” like the preceding one. 

It is at Marseilles that you come across that moral and ethnological 
phenomenon the luxurious and generous Jew. In Northern Europe rich 
Jews—and who among them are not rich ?—commonly live but meanly. 
They may make, through ostentation and vain-gloriousness, an outside 
show with carriages and horses, powdered -footmen, and town and coun- 
try houses ; but within their domiciles they abide by their own skinflint 
and cheese-paring traditions. They still carry the bag and wear the 
triple hat. They can’t get rid of their fried fish of Houndsditch, and the 
pennyworths of pickles of Petticoat Lane. You expect, whenever you 
call on them, to find Ikey’s hundred-bladed penknife on the mantelpiece, 
and Barney’s stock of sponges and netful of lemons on the hall-table. 
The Northern Jew is still the despised and but yesterday persecuted Is- 
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raelite upon whose gaberdine it was considered a Christian act to spit, 
and whom the blackguard boys used to pelt at Easter. But at Marseilles 
he is quite another personage. He holds his head aloft, and even those 
from whom he exacts five hundred per cent cannot deny that he is a very 
open-handed fellow. The grafting of the Caucasian on the Hebrew stock 
(for the Marseillais Jews are more given to intermarriages with Chris- 
tians than are their co-religionists in the North) has produced a fiery, 
pugnacious, devil-may-care speculator, shrewd but impulsive, sagacious 
yet adventurous, extortionate yet prodigal,—an olive-skinned, bright- 
eyed, juicy-lipped, bushy-haired fellow, who will have your last penny 
out of you, yet will thrust a thousand-franc note into your palm if you 
tell him that you are broken. Perhaps M. Mirés, that unlucky scapegoat 
for Christian baseness and corruption, is the most strictly typical repre- 
sentative of the Southern Jew that can well be adduced. 

There are a great many money-changers’ shops in La Cannébiére,— 
little nooks, with Achat dor, d'argent, de diamants, et @ obligations finan- 
ciéres, inscribed on the door-posts, and the keepers of which are ever 
ready to buy any thing precious, from an ingot of gold to theepaulettes 
of a sub-lieutenant, from a diamond bracelet to a coupon of the Northern 
Railway, from a silver-spangled bridal veil to a pawnbroker’s duplicate 
for a Geneva watch. All, however, who thus sit at the receipt of custom 
in La Cannébiére are not Hebrews. The Christian Provencal is quite as 
rapacious, quite as unscrupulous, and quite as keen a hand at a bargain, 
as the Jewish one. They didn’t “ know every thing down in Judée.” 
Give the Nazarene a turn, and he will do something noteworthy in the 
way of five hundred per cént, one-third cash, one-third wine, and one- 

‘ third pictures by Fragonard. My son Anacharsis, when you have worn 
out the patience of Jewish bill-discounters, or they have worn out yours, 
just take a turn with the Christian usurers, and tell me how you like it. 
I warrant you will come to me with a little apologue touching stepping 
into the fire. : 

The Marseillais, Jew and Gentile, have earned a traditional renown 
for unblushing and inordinate mendacity. I am bound to say that they 
deserve their fame in this respect. They are the most barefaced and most 
entertaining liars I have ever met with. Their. fibbing propensities do 
not, however, in any way tend towards malice or uncharitableness. They 
lie from habit, from constitution, from a vivid imaginativeness, rather than 
from a deliberate desire to deceive and defraud. They sometimes, I think, 
believe in their own lies. A story is told of a Marseillais who, visiting 
some relations at an adjoining village, told them, as a mere Munchau- 
senism and pastime, that a lion had escaped from a menagerie at Mar- 
‘seilles, and was rushing up and down La Cannébiére, biting and rending 
the affrighted inhabitants by scores. The villagers (so runs the story, 
which is probably as fabulous as the fiction it professes to ridicule), im- 
pelled by an irresistible curiosity, rushed into the city to see this devour- 
ing wild-beast who was decimating La Cannébiére. The Marscillais was 
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left alone. He began to scratch his bushy head, and at last faltered 
forth, Mon Diou! si c’était vrai, ciow que z’avais dit !—“ Suppose, after 
all, that what I told them was true!” And he, the.arch-deceiver, made 
the best of his way back to Marseilles, to see if by chance a roaring lion 
was not careering up and down La Cannébiére. 

From this it will be apparent that our bushy-headed friend’s long- 
bowisms are derived, in the main, from a monomania for bragging and 
vaunting exaggeration. He gasconades in fact. Louise de la Querouaille, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, was true to the Provencal instinct when she put 
on mourning for illustrious personages who were in no way related to 
her; and the best-humoured rebuke in the world was administered to her 
by Nelly Gwyn, when she appeared in a full suit of sables in memory of 
the deceased Khan of Tartary. There is an anecdote related of a Mar- 
seillais who was disputing with a Breton and a Norman on the altitude 
it was possible to attain by leaping into the air. The man from Rennes 
declared he could jump to a height of six feet; the vaulter’ from Caen 
asserted that he could jump ten; but the Marseillais capped them all : 
© Ma foi,” he said, “quand ze saute ze monte si haute, et ze reste si 
longtemps, que ze m’embéte en Tair.” He had the assurance to state 
that he jumped so high, and remained in the air so long, as at last to 
grow tired of it! 

This, then, is the Cannébiére. Don’t forget that, save when a brief 
storm passes over the city, the sky is always of the brightest and most 
unclouded ultramarine, that the houses are all very white, and that the 
winter is seldom more than two months long, the temperature during the 
rest of the year intolerably hot. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


MARY’S STORY. 


Onz of the minor effects of any great shock, any revolution, natural 
or political, social or domestic, is a singular unconsciousness, or an 
exaggerated estimate, of the passage of time. Sometimes we fancy 
that the common functions of the universe have come to a dead 
stop during the tempest which has shaken our being to its remotest 
depths. Sometimes, on the other hand, it seems to us that, because we 
have endured an age of suffering, or half a lifetime of bewildered joy, 
the terrestrial globe has spun round in time to the quickened throbbing 
of our passionate hearts, and that all the clocks upon earth have been 
standing still. 

When the sun sank upon the summer’s day that was to have been 
the day of Belinda’s bridal, Edward Arundel thought that it was still 
early in the morning. He wondered at the rosy light all over the west- 
ern sky, and that great ball of molten gold dropping down below the 
horizon. He was fain to look at his watch, in order to convince himself 
that the low light was really the familiar sun, and not some unnatural 
appearance in the heavens. 

And yet, although he wondered at the closing of the day, with a 
strange inconsistency his mind could scarcely grapple with the idea that 
only last night he had sat by Belinda Lawford’s side, her betrothed 
husband, and had pondered, Heaven only knows with what sorrowful 
regret, upon the unknown grave in which his dead wife lay. 

“T only knew it this morning,” he thought; “I only knew this 
morning that my young wife still lives, and that I have a son.” 

He was sitting by the open window in Hester Jobson’s best bedroom. 
He was sitting in an old-fashioned easy-chair, placed between the head 
of the bed and the open window,—a pure cottage window, with diamond 
panes of thin greenish glass, and a broad painted ledge, with a great jug 
of homely garden-flowers standing on it. The young man was sitting 
by the side of the bed upon which his newly-found wife and son lay 
asleep; the child’s head nestled on his mother’s breast, one flushed 
cheek peeping out of a tangled confusion of hazel-brown and babyish 
flaxen hair. 

The white dimity curtains overshadowed the loving sleepers. The 
pretty fluffy knotted fringe—neat Hester’s handiwork—made fantas- 
tical tracery upon the sunlit counterpane. Mary slept with one arm 
folded round her child, and with her face turned to her husband. She 
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had fallen asleep with her hand clasped in his, after a succession of faint- 
ing-fits that had left her terribly prostrate. 

Edward Arundel watched that tender picture with a smile of in- 
effable affection. 

*T can understand now why Roman Catholics worship the Virgin 
Mary,” he thought. “I can comprehend the inspiration that guided 
Raphael’s hand when he painted the Madonna de la Chaise. In all the 
world there is no picture so beautiful. From all the universe he could 
have chosen no subject more sublime. O my darling wife, given back 
to me out of the grave, restored to me,—and not alone restored! My 
little son! my baby-son! whose feeble voice I heard that dark Octo- 
ber night. To think that I was so wretched a dupe! to think that my 
dull ears could hear that sound, and no instinct rise up in my heart to 
reveal the presence of my child! I was so near them, not once, but 
several times,—so near, and I never knew—I never guessed !” 

He clenched his fists involuntarily at the remembrance of those pur- 
poseless visits to the lonely boat-house. His young wife was restored to 
him. But nothing could wipe away the long interval of agony in which 
he and she had been the dupe of a villanous trickster and a jealous 
woman. Nothing could give back the first year of that baby’s life,—that 
year which should have been one long holiday of love and rejoicing. 
Upon what a dreary world those innocent eyes had opened, when they 
should have looked only upon sunshine and flowers, and the tender light 
of a loving father’s smile! 

“OQ my darling, my darling!” the young husband thought, as he 
looked at his wife’s wan face, upon which the evidence of all that past 
agony was only too painfully visible,—“ how bitterly we two have suf-~ 
fered! But how much more terrible must have been your suffering than 
mine, my poor gentle darling, my broken lily !” 

In his rapture at finding the wife he had mourned as dead, the 
young man had for a time almost forgotten the villanous plotter who 
had kept her hidden from him. But now, as he sat quietly by the bed 
upon which Mary and her baby lay, he had leisure to think of Paul 
Marchmont. 

What was he to do with that man? What vengeance could he 
wreak upon the head of that wretch who, for nearly two years, had con- 
demned an innocent girl to cruel suffering and shame? To shame; for 
Edward knew now that one of the most bitter tortures which Paul 
Marchmont had inflicted upon his cousin had been his pretended dis- 
belief in her marriage. 

“What can I do to him?” the young man asked himself. “ What 
can I do to him? There is no personal chastisement worse than that 
which he has endured already at my hands. The scoundrel! the heart- 
less villain! the false, cold-blodded cur! What canI do to him? I 
can only repeat that shameful degradation, and I will repeat it. This 
time he shall howl under the lash like some beaten hound. This time 
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I will vr. Ton through the village-street, and let every idle gossip in 
Kemberling see how a scoundrel writhes under an honest man’s whip. 
I will—” 

Edward Arundel’s wife woke while he was thinking what chastise- 
ment he should inflict upon her deadly foe; and the baby opened his 
round innocent blue eyes in the next moment, and sat up, staring at his 
new parent. 

Mr. Arundel took the child in his arms, and held him very tenderly, 
though perhaps rather awkwardly. The baby’s round eyes opened 
wider at sight of those golden absurdities dangling at his father’s watch- 
chain, and the little pudgy hands began to play with the big man’s 
lockets and seals. 

“He comes to me, you see, Mary!” Edward said, with naive 
wonder. 

And then he turned the baby’s face towards him, and tenderly con- 
templated the bright, surprised blue eyes, the tiny dimples, the soft 
moulded chin. I don’t know whether fatherly vanity prompted the 
fancy, but Edward Arundel certainly did fancy that he saw some faint 
reflection of his own features in that pink and white baby-face; a sha- 
dowy resemblance, like a tremulous image looking up out of a river. 
But while Edward was half-thinking this, half-wondering whether there 
could be any likeness to him in that infant countenance, Mary settled 
the question with womanly decision. 

“Tsn’t he like you, Edward?” she whispered. “It was only for 
his sake that I bore my life all through that miserable time ; and I don’t 
think I could have lived even for him, if he hadn’t been so like you. 
I used to look at his face sometimes for hours and hours together, 
crying over him, and thinking of you. I don’t think I ever cried 
except when he was in my arms. Then something seemed to soften 
my heart, and the tears came to my eyes. I was very, very, very ill, 
for a long time before my baby was born; and I didn’t know how the 
time went, or where I was. I used to fancy sometimes I was back in 
Oakley Street, and that papa was alive again, and that we were quite 
happy together, except for some heavy hammer that was always beating, 
beating, beating upon both our heads, and the dreadful sound of the 
river rushing down the street under our windows. I heard Mr. Weston 
tell his wife that it was a miracle I lived through that time.” 

Hester Jobson came in presently with a teatray, that made itself 
heard, by a jingling of teaspoons and rattling of cups and saucers, all 
the way up the narrow staircase. 

The friendly carpenter’s wife had produced her best china and her 
silver teapot,—an heirloom inherited from a wealthy maiden aunt of her 
husband’s. She had been busy all the afternoon, preparing that elegant 
little collation of cake and fruit which accompanied the teatray; and 
she spread the lavender-scented table-cloth, and arranged the cups and 
saucers, the plates and dishes, with mingled pride and delight. 
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But she had to endure a terrible disappointment by and by; for neither 
of her guests was in a condition to do justice to her hospitality. Mary 
got up and sat in the roomy easy-chair, propped up with pillows. Her 
pensive eyes kept a loving watch upon the face of her husband, turned 
towards her own, and slightly crimsoned by that rosy flush fading out 
in the western sky. She sat up and sipped a cup of tea; and in that 
lovely summer twilight, with the scent of the flowers blowing in through 
the open window, and a stupid moth doing his best to beat. out his 
brains against one of the diamond panes in the lattice, the tortured 
heart, for the first time since the ruthless close.of that brief honey- 
moon, felt the heavenly delight of repose. 

“ Q Edward!” murmured the young wife, “how strange it seems to 
be happy !” 

He was at her feet, half-kneeling, half-sitting on a hassock of Hester’s 
handiwork, with both his wife’s hands clasped in his, and his head lean- 
_ ing upon the arm of her chair. Hester Jobson had carried off the baby, 
and these two were quite alone, all in all to each other, with a cruel 
gap of two years to be bridged over by sorrowful memories, by tender 
words of consolation. They were alone, and they could talk quite freely 
now, without fear of interruption; for although in purity and beauty 
an infant is first cousin to the angels, and although I most heartily 
concur in all that Mr. Bennett and Mr. Buchanan can say or sing about 
the species, still it must be owned that a baby is rather a hindrance 
to conversation, and that a man’s eloquence does not flow quite so 
smoothly when he has to stop every now and then to rescue his infant 
son from the imminent peril of strangulation, caused by a futile attempt 
at swallowing one of his own fists. 

Mary and Edward were alone ; they were together once more, as they 
had been by the trout-stream in the Winchester meadows. A curtain 
had fallen upon all the wreck and ruin of the past, and they could hear 
the soft, mysterious music that was to be the prelude of a new act in 
life’s drama. 

“T shall try to forget all that time,” Mary-said presently; “I shall 
try to forget it, Edward. I think the very memory of it would kill me, if 
it was to come back perpetually in the midst of my joy, as it does now, 
even now, when I am so happy-—so happy that I dare not speak of my 
happiness.” 

She stopped, and her face drooped upon her husband's clustering 
hair. 

“ You are crying, Mary!” 

“Yes, dear. There is something painful in happiness when it 
comes after such suffering.” 

The young man lifted his head, and looked in his wife’s face. 
How deathly pale it was, even in that shadowy twilight! how worn 
and haggard and wasted since it had smiled at him in his brief honey- 
moon! Yes, joy is painful when it comes after a long continuance of 
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suffering ; it is painful because we have become sceptical by reason of the 
endurance of such anguish. We have lost the power to believe in hap- 
piness. It comes, the bright stranger; but we shrink appalled from its 
beauty, lest, after all, it should be nothing but a phantom. 

Heaven knows how anxiously Edward Arundel looked at his wife’s 
altered face. Her eyes shone upon him with the holy light of love. She 
smiled at him with a tender, reassuring smile; but it seemed to him that 
there was something almost supernal in the brightness of that white, 
wasted face; something that reminded him of the countenance of a martyr 
who has ceased to suffer the anguish of death in a foretaste of the joys 
of Heaven. é 

“ Mary,” he said presently, “tell me every cruelty that Paul March- 
mont or his tools inflicted upon you; tell me every thing, and I will 
never speak of our miserable separation again. I will only punish the 
cause of it,” he added, in an undertone. “Tell me, dear. It will be 
painful for you to speak of it; but it will be only once. There are some 
things I must know. Remember, darling, that you are in my arms now, 
and that nothing but death can ever again part us.” 

The young man had his arms round his wife. He felt, rather than 
heard, a low plaintive sigh as he spoke those last words. 

“ Nothing but death, Edward; nothing hut death,” Mary said, in a so- 
lemn whisper. ‘ Death would not come to me when I was very miserable. 
I used to pray that I might die, and the baby too; for I could not have 
borne to leave him behind. I thought that we might both be buried with 
you, Edward. I have dreamt sometimes that I was lying by your side in 
a tomb, and I have stretched out my dead hand to clasp yours. I used to 
beg and entreat them to let me be buried with you when I died; for I 
believed that you were dead, Edward. I believed it most firmly. I had 
not even one lingering hope that you were alive. If I had felt such a 
hope, no power upon earth would have kept me prisoner.” 

“The wretches!” muttered Edward between his set teeth; “the das- 
tardly wretches! the foul liars!” 

“Don’t, Edward; don’t, darling. There is a pain in my heart when 
I hear you speak like that. I know how wicked they have been ; how 
cruel—how cruel. I look back at all my suffering as if it were some one 
else who suffered; for now that you are with me I cannot believe that 
miserable, lonely, despairing creature was really me, the same creature 
whose head now rests upon your shoulder, whose breath is mixed with 
yours. I look back and see all my past misery, and I cannot forgive 
them, Edward; I am very wicked, for I cannot forgive my cousin Paul 
and his sister—yet. But I don’t want you to speak of them; I only 
want you to love me; I only want you to smile at me, and tell me again 
and again and again that nothing can part us now—but death.” 

She paused for a few moments, exhausted by having spoken so long. 
Her head lay upon her husband’s shoulder, and she clung a little closer 
to him, with a slight shiver. 
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“What is the matter, darling? 

“T feel as if it couldn’t be real.” 

** What, dear?” 

“The present—all this joy. O Edward, is it real? Is it—is it? 
Or am I only dreaming? Shall I wake presently and feel the cold air 
blowing in at the window, and see the moonlight on the wainscot at 
Stony-Stringford? Is it all real?” 

“Tt is, my precious one. As real as the mercy of God, who will give 
you compensation for all you have suffered; as real as God’s vengeance, 
which will fall most heavily upon your persecutors. And now, darling, 
tell me,—tell me all. I must know the story of these two miserable years 
during which I have mourned for my lost love.” 

Mr. Arundel forgot to mention that during those two miserable years 
he had engaged himself to become the husband of another woman. But 
perhaps, even when he is best and truest, a man is always just a shade 
behind a woman in the matter of constancy. 

“When you left me in Hampshire, Edward, I was very, very miser- 
able,” Mary began, in a low voice; “but I knew that it was selfish and 
wicked of me to think only of myself. I tried to think of your poor 
father, who was ill and suffering; and I prayed for him, and hoped. that 
he would recover, and that you would come back to me very soon. The 
people at the inn were very kind to me. I sat at the window from morn- 
ing till night upon the day after you left me, and upon the day after that; 
for I was so foolish as to fancy, every time I heard the sound of horses’ 
hoofs or carriage-wheels upon the high-road, that you were coming back 
to me, and that all my grief was over. I sat at the window and watched 
the road till I knew the shape of every tree and housetop, every ragged 
branch of the hawthorn-bushes in the hedge. At last—it was the third 
day after you went away—I heard carriage-wheels, that slackened as 
they came to the inn. A fly stopped at the door, and oh, Edward, I did 
not wait to see who was in it,—I never imagined the possibility of its 
bringing any body but you. I ran down-stairs, with my heart beating, 
so that I could hardly breathe; and I scarcely felt the stairs under my 
feet. But when I got to the door—O my love, my love!—I cannot bear 
to think of it; I cannot endure the recollection of it—” 

She stopped, gasping for breath, and clinging to her husband; and 
then, with an effort, went on again: 

“Yes; I will tell you, dear; I must tell you. My cousin’Paul and 
my stepmother were standing in the little hall at the foot of the stairs. 
I think I fainted in my stepmother’s arms; and when my consciousness 
came back, [ was in our sitting-room,—the pretty rustic room, Edward, 
in which you and I had been so happy together. 

“‘T must not stop to tell you every thing. It would take me so long 
to speak of all that ‘happened in that miserable time. I knew that some- 
thing must be wrong, from my cousin Paul’s manner; but neither he nor 
my stepmother would tell me what it was. I asked them if you were 
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dead; but they said, ‘No, you were not dead.’ Still I could see that 
something dreadful had happened. But by and by, by accident, I saw 
your name in a newspaper that was lying on the table with Paul’s hat 
and gloves. I saw the description of an accident on the railway by 
which I knew you had travelled. My heart sank at once, and I think I 
guessed all that had happened. I read your name amongst those of the 
people who had been dangerously hurt. Paul shook his head when I 
asked him if there was any hope. 

“They brought me back here. I scarcely know how I came, how I 
endured all that misery. I implored them to let me come to you again 
and again, on my knees at their feet. But neither of them would listen 
to me. It was impossible, Paul said. He always seemed very, very 
kind to me; always spoke softly; always told me that he pitied me, and 
was sorry for me. But though my stepmother looked sternly at me, 
and spoke, as she always used to speak, in a harsh, cold voice, I sometimes 
think she might have given way at last and let me come to you, but for 
him—but for my cousin Paul. He could look at me with a smile upon 
his face when I was almost mad with my misery; and he never wavered; 
he never hesitated. 

‘So they took me back to the Towers. I let them take me; for I 
scarcely felt my sorrow any longer. I only-felt tired; oh, so dreadfully 
tired; and I wanted to lie down upon the ground in some quiet place, 
where no one could come near me. I thought that I was dying. I 
believe I was very ill when we got back to the Towers. My stepmother 
and Barbara Simmons watched by my bedside, day after day, night after 
night. Sometimes I knew them; sometimes I had all sorts of fancies. 
And often—ah, how often, darling !—I thought that you were with me. 
My cousin Paul came every day, and stood by my bedside. I can’t tell 
you how hateful it was to me to have him there. He used to come into 
the room as silently as if he had been walking upon snow; but however 
noiselessly he came, however fast asleep I was when he entered the room, 
I always knew that he was there, standing by my bedside, smiling at 
me. I always woke with a shuddering horror thrilling through my 
veins, as if a rat had run across my face. 

“‘ By and by, when the delirium was quite gone, I felt ashamed of 
myself for this. It seemed so wicked to feel this unreasonable antipathy 
to my dear father’s cousin; but he had brought me bad news of you, 
Edward, and it was scarcely strange that I should hate him. One day 
he sat down by my bedside, when I was getting better, and was strong 
enough to talk. There was no one besides ourselves in the room, except 
my stepmother, and she was standing at the window, with her head 
turned away from us, looking out. My cousin Paul sat down by the 
bedside, and began to talk to me in that gentle, compassionate way that 
used to torture me and irritate me in spite of myself. 

“‘ He asked me what had happened to me after my leaving the Towers 
on the day after the ball. 
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“T told him every thing, Edward—about your coming to me in 
Oakley Street; about our marriage. But, oh, my darling, my husband, 
he wouldn’t believe me; he wouldn’t believe. Nothing that I could say 
would make him believe me. Though I swore to him again and again 
—by my dead father in heaven, as I hoped for the mercy of my God— 
that I had spoken the truth, and the truth only, he wouldn’t believe me; 
he wouldn’t believe. He shook his head, and said he scarcely wondered 
I should try to deceive him; that it was a very sad story, a very miser- 
able and shameftl story, and my attempted falsehood was little more 
than natural. 

“ And then he spoke against you, Edward—against you. He talked 
of my childish ignorance, my confiding love, and your villany, O Ed- 
ward, he said such shameful things; such shameful, horrible things! 
You had plotted to become master of my fortune; to get me into your 
power, because of my money; and you had not married me. You had 
not married me; he persisted in saying that. 

“T was delirious again after this; almost mad, Ithink, All through 
the delirium I kept telling my cousin Paul of our marriage. Though 
he was very seldom in the room, I constantly thought that he was there, 
and told him the same thing—the same thing—till my brain was on fire. 
I don’t know how long it lasted. I know that, once in the middle of 
the night, I saw my stepmother lying upon the ground, sobbing aloud 
and crying out about her wickedness; crying out that God would never 
forgive her sin. 

“T got better at last, and then I went down-stairs; and I used to 
sit sometimes in poor papa’s study. The blind was always down, and 
none of the servants, except Barbara Simmons, ever came into the room. 
My cousin Paul did not live at the Towers; but he came there every day, 
and often stayed there all day. He seemed the master of the house. My 
stepmother obeyed him in every thing, and consulted him about every 
thing. 

“Sometimes Mrs. Weston came. She was like her brother, She 
always smiled at me with a grave compassionate smile, just like his; 
and she always seemed to pity me. But she wouldn’t believe in my 
marriage. She spoke cruelly about you, Edward; cruelly, but in soft 
words, that seemed only spoken out of compassion forme. No one would 
believe in my marriage. 

“No stranger was allowed to see me. I was never suffered to go out. 
They treated me as if I was some shameful creature, who must be hidden 
away from the sight of the world. 

“‘One day I entreated my cousin Paul to go to London and see Mrs. 
Pimpernel. She would be able to tell him of our marriage. I had for- 
gotten the name of the clergyman who married us, and the church at 
which we were married. And I could not tell Paul those; but I gave 
him Mrs. Pimpernel’s address. And I wrote to her, begging her to tell 
my cousin all about my marriage; and I gave him the note unsealed. 
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“He went to London about a week afterwards; and when he came 
back, he brought me my note. He had been to Oakley Street, he said; 
but Mrs. Pimpernel had left the neighbourhood, and no one knew where 
she was gone.” 

“A lie! a villanous lie!” muttered Edward Arundel. “Oh, the 
scoundrel! the infernal scoundrel!” 

“No words would ever tell the misery of that time; the bitter an- 
guish; the unendurable suspense. When I asked them about you, they 
would tell me nothing. Sometimes I thought that you had forgotten 
me; that you had only married me out of pity for my loneliness; and 
that you were glad to be freed from me. Oh, forgive me, Edward, for 
that wicked thought; but I was so very miserable, so utterly desolate. 
At other times I fancied that you were very ill, helpless, and unable to 
come tome. I dared not think that you were dead. I put away that 
thought from me with all my might; but it haunted me day and night. 
It was with me always like a ghost. I tried to shut it away from my 
sight; but I knew that it was there. 

“The days were all alike,—long, dreary, and desolate; so I scarcely 
know how the time went. My stepmother brought me religious books, 
and told me to read them; but they were hard, difficult books, and I 
couldn’t find one word of comfort in them. They must have been written 
to frighten very obstinate and wicked people, I think. The only book 
that ever gave me any comfort, was that dear Book I used to read to 
papa on a Sunday evening in Oakley Street. I read that, Edward, in 
those miserable days; I read the story of the widow’s only son who was 
raised up from the dead because his mother was so wretched without 
him. I read that sweet, tender story again and again, until I used to 
see the funeral train, the pale, still face upon the bier, the white, uplifted 
hand, and that sublime and lovely countenance, whose image always 
comes to us when we are most miserable, the tremulous light upon the 
golden hair, and in the distance the glimmering columns of white 
temples, the palm-trees standing out against the purple Eastern sky. 
I thought that He who raised up a miserable woman’s son chiefly because 
he was her only son, and she was desolate without him, would have 
more pity upon me than the God in Olivia’s books; and I prayed to 
Him, Edward, night and day, imploring Him to bring you back to me. 

“T don’t know what day it was, except that it was autumn, and the 
dead leaves were blowing about in the quadrangle, when my stepmother 
sent for me one afternoon to my room, where I was sitting, not reading, 
not even thinking—only sitting with my head upon my hands, staring 
stupidly out at the drifting leaves and the gray, cold sky. My step- 
mother was in papa’s study, and I was to go to her there. I went, and 
found her standing there, with a letter crumpled up in her clenched hand, 
and a slip of newspaper lying on the table before her. She was as white 
as death, and she was trembling violently from head to foot. 

“ *See” she said, pointing to the paper; ‘your lover is dead. But for 
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you he would have received the letter that told him of his father’s illness 
upon an earlier day; he would have gone to Devonshire by a different 
train. It was by your doing that he travelled when he did. If this is 
true, and he is dead, his blood be upon your head; his blood be upon 
your head 

“JT think her cruel words were almostly exactly those. I did not hope 
for a minute that those horrible lines in the newspaper were false. I 
thought they must be true, and I was mad, Edward,—I was mad; for 
utter despair came to me with the knowledge of your death. I went 
to my own room, and put on my bonnet and shawl; and then I went 
out of the house, down into that dreary wood, and along the nar- 
row pathway by the river-side. I wanted to drown myself; but the sight 
of the black water filled me with a shuddering horror. I was frightened, 
Edward; and I went on by the river, scarcely knowing where I was 
going, until it was quite dark; and I was tired, and sat down upon the 
damp ground by the brink of the river, all amongst the broad green flags 
and the wet rushes. I sat there for hours, and I saw the stars shining 
feebly in adark sky. I think I was delirious, for sometimes I knew that 
I was there by the water-side, and then the next minute I thought that 
I was in my bedroom at the Towers; sometimes I fancied that I was 
with you in the meadows near Winchester, and the sun was shining, and 
you were sitting by my side, and I could see your float dancing up and 
down in the sunlit water. At last, after I had been there a very, very 
long time, two people came with a lantern, a man and woman; and I 
heard a startled voice say, ‘ Here she is; here, lying on the ground!’ And 
then another voice, a woman’s voice, very low and frightened, said, 
‘Alive!’ And then two people lifted me up; the man carried me in his 
arms, and the woman took the lantern. I couldn’t speak to them; but 
I knew that they were my cousin Paul and his sister Mrs. Weston. I 
remember being carried some distance in Paul’s arms; and then I think 
I must have fainted away, for I can recollect nothing more until I woke 
up one day and found myself lying in a bed in the pavilion over the boat- 
house, with Mr. Weston watching by my bedside. 

“T don’t know how the time passed ; I only know that it seemed 
endless. | think my illness was rheumatic fever, caught by lying on 
the damp ground nearly all that night when I ran away from the 
Towers. A long time went by ;—there was frost and snow. I saw 
the river once out of the window when I was lifted out of bed for an 
hour or two, and it was frozen ; and once at midnight I heard the 
Kemberling-Church bells ringing-in the New Year. I was very ill, but 
[ had no doctor ; and all that time I saw no one but my cousin Paul, 
and Lavinia Weston, and a servant called Betsy, a rough country girl, 
who took care of me when my cousins were away. They were kind to 
me, and took great care of me.” 

“You did not see Olivia, then, all this time ?” Edward asked eagerly. 

“No; I did not see my stepmother till some time after the New 
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Year began. She came in suddenly one evening, when Mrs. Weston was 
with me, and at first she seemed frightened at seeing me. She spoke to 
me kindly afterwards, but in a strange, terror-stricken voice; and she 
laid her head down upon the counterpane of the bed, and sobbed aloud; 
and then Paul took her away, and spoke to her cruelly, very cruelly,— 
taunting her with her love for you. I never understood till then why 
she hated me: but I pitied her after that ; yes, Edward, miserable as 
I was, I pitied her, because you had never loved her. In all my wretch- 
edness I was happier than her ; for you had loved me, Edward,—you had 
loved me !” 

Mary lifted her face to her husband’s lips, and those dear lips were 
pressed tenderly upon her pale forehead. 

“O my love, my love!” the young man murmured; “my poor 
suffering angel! Can God ever forgive these people for their cruelty to 
you? But, my darling, why did you make no effort to escape ?” 

“I was too ill to move ; I believed that I was dying.” 

“ But afterwards, darling, when you were better, stronger,—did you 
make no effort then to escape from your persecutors ?” 

Mary shook her head mournfully. 

“Why should I try to escape from them ?” she said. ‘“ What was 
there for me beyond that place? It was as well for me to be there as 
any where else. I thought you were dead, Edward ; I thought you were 
dead, and life held nothing more for me. I could do nothing but wait 
till He who raised the widow’s son should have pity upon me, and take 
me to the heaven where I thought you and papa had gone before me. 
I didn’t want to go away from those dreary rooms over the boat-house. 
What did it matter to me whether I was there or at Marchmont Towers ? 
I thought you were dead, and all the glories and grandeurs of the world 
were nothing to me. Nobody ill-treated me; I was let alone. Mrs. 
Weston told me that it was for my own sake they kept me hidden from 
every body about the Towers. I was a poor disgraced girl, she told me; 
and it was best for me to stop quietly in the pavilion till people had got 
tired of talking of me, and then my cousin Paul would take me away to 
the Continent, where no one would know who I was. She told me that 
the honour of my father’s name, and of my family altogether, would be 
saved by this means. I replied that I had brought no dishonour on my 
dear father’s name; but she only shook her head mournfully, and I was 
too weak to dispute with her. What did it matter? I thought you 
were dead, and that the world was finished for me. I sat day after 
day by the window; not looking out, for there was a Venetian blind 
that my cousin Paul had nailed down to the window-sill, and I could 
only see glimpses of the water through the long, narrow openings be- 
tween the laths. I used to sit there listening to the moaning of the 
wind amongst the trees, or the sounds of horses’ feet upon the tow- 
ing-path, or the rain dripping into the river upon wet days. I think 
that even in my deepest misery God was good to me, for my mind 
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sank into a dull apathy, and I seemed to lose even the capacity of suf- 
fering. 

“One day,—one day in March, when the wind was howling, and the 
smoke blew down the narrow chimney and filled the room,—Mrs. Weston 
brought her husband, and he talked to me a little, and then talked to 
his wife in whispers. He seemed terribly frightened, and he trembled 
all the time, and kept saying, ‘ Poor thing ; poor young woman!’ but 
his wife was cross to him, and wouldn’t let him stop long in the room, 
After that, Mr. Weston came very often, always with Lavinia, who 
seemed cleverer than he was, even as a doctor; for she dictated to him, 
and ordered him about in every thing. Then, by and by, when the 
birds were singing, and the warm sunshine came into the room, my 
baby was born, Edward; my baby was born. I thought that God, who 
raised the widow’s son, had heard my prayer, and had raised you up 
from the dead; for the baby’s eyes were like yours, and I used to think 
sometimes that your soul was looking out of them and comforting 
me. 

“Do you remember that poor foolish German woman who believed 
that the spirit of a dead king came to her in the shape of a raven? 
She was not a good woman, I know, dear; but she must have loved 
the king very truly, or she never could have believed any thing so foolish. 
I don’t believe in people’s love when they love ‘ wisely,’ Edward: the 
truest love is that which loves ‘ too well. 

“From the time of my baby’s birth every thing was changed. I 
was more miserable, perhaps, because that dull, dead apathy cleared 
away, and my memory came back, and I thought of you, dear, and cried 
over my little angel’s face as he slept. But I wasn’t alone any longer. 
The world seemed narrowed into the little circle round my darling’s 
cradle. I don’t think he is like other babies, Edward. I think he has 
known of my sorrow from the very first, and has tried in his mute way 
to comfort me. The God who worked so many miracles, all separate 
tokens of His love and tenderness and pity for the sorrows of mankind, 
could easily make my baby different from other children, for a wretched 
mother’s consolation. 

“In the autumn after my darling’s birth, Paul and his sister came 
for me one night, and took me away from the pavilion by the water to 
a deserted farmhouse, where there was a woman to wait-upon me and 
take care of me. She was not unkind to me, but she was rather ne- 
glectful of me. I did not mind that, for I wanted nothing except to be 
alone with my precious boy—your son, Edward; your son. The woman 
let me walk in the garden sometimes. It was a neglected garden, but 
there were bright flowers growing wild, and when the spring came again 
my pet used to lie on the grass and play with the buttercups and daisies 
that I threw into his lap; and I think we were both of us happier and 
better than we had been in those two close rooms over the boat-house. 

“T haye told you all now, Edward, all except what happened this 
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morning, when my stepmother and Hester Jobson came into my room in 
the early daybreak, and told me that I had been deceived, and that you 
were alive. My stepmother threw herself upon her knees at my feet, 
and asked me to forgive her, for she was a miserable sinner, she said, 
who had been abandoned by God; and I forgave her, Edward, and 
kissed her; and you must forgive her too, dear, for I know that she has 
been very, very wretched. And she took the baby in her arms, and 
kissed him,—oh, so passionately !—and cried over him. And then they 
brought me here in Mr. Jobson’s cart, for Mr. Jobson was with them, 
and Hester held me in her arms all the time. And then, darling, then 
after a long time you came to me.” 

Edward put his arms round his wife, and kissed her once more. 
“‘ We will never speak of this again, darling,” he said. “I know all now; 
I understand it all. I will never again distress you by speaking of your 
cruel wrongs.” 

“ And you will forgive Olivia, dear ?” 

“Yes, my pet, I will forgive—Olivia.” 

He said no more, for there was a footstep on the stair, and a glim- 
mer of light shone through the crevices of the door. Hester Jobson 
came into the room with a pair of lighted wax-candles, in white crockery- 
ware candlesticks. But Hester was not alone; close behind her came a 
lady in a rustling silk gown, a tall matronly lady, who cried out, 

“Where is she, Edward? Where is she? Let me see this poor ill- 
used child.” 

It was Mrs. Arundel, who had come to Kemberling to sec her newly- 
found daughter-in-law. 

“Oh, my dear mother,” cried the young man, “how good of you to 
come! Now, Mary, you need never again know what it is to want a 
protector, a tender womanly protector, who will shelter you from every 
harm.” 

_ Mary got up and went to Mrs. Arundel, who opened her arms to 
receive her son’s young wife. But before she folded Mary to her friendly 
breast, she took the girl’s two hands in hers, and looked earnestly at her 
pale, wasted face. 

She gave a long sigh as she contemplated those wan features, the 
shining light in the eyes, that looked unnaturally large by reason of the 
girl’s hollow cheeks. 

“Oh, my dear,” cried Mrs. Arundel, “my poor long-suffering child, 
how cruelly they have treated you!” 

Edward looked at his mother, frightened by the earnestness of her 
manner; but she smiled at him with a bright, reassuring look. 

“T shall take you home to Dangerficld with me, my poor love,” she 
said to Mary; “and I shall nurse you, and make you as plump as a par- 
tridge, my poor wasted pet. And I'll be a mother to you, my motherless 
child. Oh, to think that there should be any wretch vile enough to— 
But I won’t agitate you, my dear. I'll take you away from this bleak 
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horrid county by the first train to-morrow morning, and you shall sleep 
to-morrow night in the blue bedroom at Dangerfield, with the roses and 
myrtles waving against your window; and Edward shall go with us, and 
you sha’n’t come back here till you’re well and strong ; and you'll try and 
love me, won’t you, dear? And, oh, Edward, I’ve seen the boy! and 
he’s a superb creature, the very image of what you-were at a twelvemonth 
old—and he came to me, and smiled at me, almost as if he knew I was 
his grandmother; and he has got FIVE teeth, but I’m sorry to tell you 
he’s cutting them crossways, the top first instead of the bottom, Hester 
says.” 

“And Belinda, mother dear?” Edward said presently, in a grave 
undertone. 

“Belinda is an angel,” Mrs. Arundel answered, quite as gravely. 
‘She has been in her own room all day, and no one has seen her but 
her mother; but she came down to the hall as I was leaving the 
house this evening, and said to me, ‘ Dear Mrs. Arundel, tell him that 
he must not think I am so selfish as to be sorry for what has happened. 
Tell him that I am very glad to think his young wife has been saved.’ 
She put her hand up to my lips to stop my speaking, and then went 
back again to her room; and if that isn’t acting like an angel, I don’t 
know what is.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“€ ALL WITHIN IS DARK AS NIGHT.” 


Paut Marcumont did not leave Stony-Stringford Farmhouse till 
dusk upon that bright summer’s day; and the friendly twilight is slow to 
come in the early days of July, however a man may loathe the sunshine. 
Paul Marchmont stopped at the deserted farmhouse, wandering in and 
out of the empty rooms, strolling listlessly about the neglected garden, 
or coming to a dead stop sometimes, and standing stock-still for ten 
minutes at a time, staring at the wall before him, and counting the 
slimy traces of the snails upon the branches of a plum-tree, or the flies 
in a spider’s web. Paul Marchmont was afraid to leave that lonely farm- 
house. He was afraid as yet. He scarcely knew what he feared, for a 
kind of stupor had succeeded the violent emotions of the past few hours ; 
and the time slipped by him, and his brain grew bewildered when he 
tried to realise his position. 

It was very difficult for him to do this. The calamity that had come 
upon him was a calamity that he had never anticipated. He was a clever 
man, and he had put his trust in his own cleverness. He had never ex- 
pected to be found out. 

Until this hour every thing had been in his favour. His dupes and 
victims had played into his hands. Mary’s grief, which had rendered 
her a passive creature, utterly.indifferent to her own fate,—her peculiar 
education, which had taught her every thing except knowledge of the 
world in which she was to live,—had enabled Paul Marchmont to carry 
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out a scheme so infamous and daring that it was beyond the suspicion of 
honest men, almost too base for the comprehension of ordinary villains. 

He had never expected to be found out. All his plans had been de- 
liberately and carefully prepared. Immediately after Edward’s marriage 
and safe departure for the Continent, Paul had intended to convey Mary 
and the child, with the grim attendant whom he had engaged for them, 
far away, to one of the remotest villages in Wales. 

Alone he would have done this; travelling by night, and trusting 
no one; for the hired attendant knew nothing of Mary’s real position. 
She had been told that the girl was a poor relation of Paul’s, and that 
her story was a very sorrowful one. Ifthe poor creature had strange 
fancies and delusions, it was no more than might be expected; for she 
had suffered enough to turn a stronger brain than her own. Every thing 
had been arranged, and so cleverly arranged, that Mary and the child 
would disappear after dusk one summer’s evening, and not even Lavinia 
Weston would be told whither they had gone. 

Paul had never expected to be found out. But he had least of all 
expected betrayal from the quarter whence it had come. He had made 
Olivia his tool; but he had acted cautiously even with her. He had 
confided nothing to her; and although she had suspected some foul play 
in the matter of Mary’s disappearance, she had been certain of nothing. 
She had uttered no falsehood when she swore to Edward Arundel that 
she did not know where his wife was. But for her accidental discovery 
of the secret of the pavilion, she would never have known of Mary’s 
existence after that October afternoon on which the girl left Marchmont 
Towers. 

But here Paul had been betrayed by the carelessness of the hired 
girl who acted as Mary Arundel’s gaoler and attendant. It was Olivia’s 
habit to wander often in that dreary wood by the water during the 
winter in which Mary was kept prisoner in the pavilion over the boat- 
house. Lavinia Weston and Paul Marchmont spent each of them a 
great deal of their time in the pavilion; but they could not be always 
on guard there. There was the world to be hoodwinked; and the 
surgeon’s wife had to perform all her duties as a matron before the face 
of Kemberling, and had to give some plausible account of her frequent 
visits to the boat-house. Paul liked the place for his painting, Mrs. 
Weston informed her friends; and he was so enthusiastic in his love of 
art, that it was really a pleasure to participate in his enthusiasm ; so she 
liked to sit with him, and talk to him or read to him while he painted. 
This explanation was quite enough for Kemberling, and Mrs. Weston 
went to the pavilion at Marchmont Towers three or four times a week 
without causing any scandal thereby. 

But however well you may manage things yourself, it is not always 
easy to secure the careful codperation of the people you employ. Betsy 
Murrel was a stupid, narrow-minded young person, who was very safe so 
far as regarded the possibility of any sympathy with, or compassion for, 
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Mary Arundel arising in her stolid nature; but the stupid stolidity 
which made her safe in one way rendered her dangerous in another. 
One day, while Mrs. Weston was with the hapless young prisoner, Miss 
Murrel went out upon the water-side to converse with a good-looking 
young bargeman, who was a connexion of her family, and perhaps an 
admirer of the young lady herself; and the door of the painting-room 
being left wide open, Olivia Marchmont wandered listlessly into the 
pavilion,—there was a dismal fascination for her in that spot, on which 
she had heard Edward Arundel declare his love for John Marchmont’s 
daughter,—and heard Mary’s voice in the chamber at the top of the 
stone steps. 

This was how Olivia had surprised Paul’s secret ; and from that 
hour it had been the artist’s business to rule this woman by the only 
weapon which he possessed against her,—her own secret, her own weak 
folly, her mad love of Edward Arundel and jealous hatred of the woman 
whom he had loved. This weapon was a very powerful one, and Paul 
used it unsparingly. 

When the woman who, for seven-and-twenty years of her life, had 
lived without sin; who from the hour in which she had been old enough 
to know right from wrong, until Edward Arundel’s second return from 
India, had sternly done her duty,—when this woman, who little by little 
had slipped away from her high standing-point and sunk down into a 
morass of sin ; when this woman remonstrated with Mr. Marchmont, he 
turned upon her and lashed her with the scourge of her own folly. 

“You come and upbraid me,” he said, “and you call me villain and 
arch-traitor, and say that you cannot abide this, your sin ; and that your 
guilt, in keeping our secret, cries to you in the dead hours of the night ; 
and you call upon me to undo what I have done, and to restore Mary 
Marchmont to her rights. Do you remember what her highest right is ? 
Do you remember that which I must restore to her when I give her 
back this house and the income that goes along with it? If TI restore 
Marchmont Towers, I must restore to her Edward Arundel’s love. You 
have forgotten that, perhaps. If she ever reénters this house, she will 
come back to it leaning on his arm. You will see them together. You 
will hear of their happiness ; and do you think that he will ever forgive ° 
you for your part of the conspiracy? Yes, it is a conspiracy, if yop like; 
if you are not afraid to call it by a hard name, why should I fear to do 
so? Will he ever forgive you, do you think, when he knows that his 
young wife has been the victim of a senseless, vicious love? Yes, 
Olivia Marchmont; any love is vicious which is given unsought, and is 
so strong a passion, so blind and unreasoning a folly, that honour, 
mercy, truth, and Christianity are trampled down before it. How will 
you endure Edward Arundel’s contempt for you? How will you tolerate 
his love for Mary, multiplied twentyfold by all this romantic business of 
separation and persecution ? 

“You talk to me of my sin. Who was it who first sinned ? Who 
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was it who drove Mary Marchmont from this house,—not once only, but 
twice, by her cruelty ? Who was it who persecuted her and tortured 
her day by day and hour by hour, not openly, not with an uplifted 
hand or blows that could be warded off, but by cruel hints and innuen- 
does, by unwomanly sneers and hellish taunts. Look into your heart, 
Olivia Marchmont ; and when you make atonement for your sin, I will 
make restitution for mine. In the mean time, if this business is painful 
to you, the way lies open before you; go and take Edward Arundel to 
the pavilion yonder, and give him back his wife ; give the lie to all your 
past life, and restore these devoted young lovers to each other’s arms.” 

This weapon never failed in its effect ; Olivia Marchmont might 
loathe herself, and her sin, and her life, which was made hideous to her 
because of her sin ; but she could not bring herself to restore Mary to 
her lover-husband ; she could not tolerate the idea of their happiness. 
Every night she grovelled on her knees, and swore to her offended God 
that she would do this thing, she would render this sacrifice of atone- 
ment ; but every morning, when her weary eyes opened on the hateful 
sunlight, she cried, “‘ Not to-day ; not to-day.” 

Again and again, during Edward Arundel’s residence at Kemberling 
Retreat, she had set out from Marchmont Towers with the intention of 
revealing to him the place where his young wife was hidden ; but, again 
and again, she had turned back and left her work undone. She could 
not ; she could not. In the dead of the night, under pouring rain, with 
the bleak winds of winter blowing in her face, she had set out upon that 
unfinished journey, only to stop midway, and cry out, “ No, no, no; not 
to-night ; I cannot endure it yet !” 

It was only when another and a ficrcer jealousy was awakened in 
this woman’s breast, that she arose all at once, strong, resolute, and un- 
daunted, to do the work she had so miserably deferred. As one poison 
is said to neutralise the evil power of another, so Olivia Marchmont’s 
jealousy of Belinda seemed to blot out and extinguish her hatred of 
Mary. Better any thing than that Edward Arundel should have a new, 
and perhaps a fairer, bride. The jealous woman had always looked upon 
Mary Marchmont as a despicable rival. Better that Edward should be 
tied to this girl, than that he should rejoice in the smiles of a lovelier 
woman, worthier of his affection. This was the feeling paramount in 
Olivia’s breast, although she was herself half unconscious how entirely 
this was the motive power which had given her new strength and reso- 
lution. She tried to think that it was the awakening of her conscience 
that had made her strong enough to do this one good work ; but, in the 
semi-darkness of her own mind, there was still a feeble glimmer of the 
light of truth; and it was this that had prompted her to cry out on her 
knees before the altar in Hillingsworth Church, and declare the sinful- 
ness of her nature. 


Paul Marchmont stopped several times before the ragged, untrimmed 
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fruit-trees in his purposeless wanderings in the neglected garden at Stony- 
Stringford, before the vaporous confusion cleared away from his brain, 
and he was able to understand what had happened to him. 

His first reasonable action was to take out his watch; but even then 
he stood for some moments staring at the dial, before he remembered 
why he had taken the watch from his pocket, or what it was that he 
wanted to know. By Mr. Marchmont’s chronometer it was ten minutes past 
seven o’clock; but the watch had been unwound upon the previous night, 
and had run down. Paul put it back in his waistcoat-pocket, and then 
walked slowly along the weedy pathway to that low latticed window in 
which he had often seen Mary Arundel standing with her child in her 
arms. He went to this window and looked in, with his face against the 
glass. The room was neat and orderly now, for the woman whom Mr. 
Marchmont had hired had gone about her work as usual, and was in the 
act of filling a little brown earthenware teapot from a kettle on the hob 
when Paul stared in at her. 

She looked up as Mr. Marchmont’s figure came between her and the 
light, and nearly dropped the little brown teapot in her homer of her 
offended employer. 

But Paul pulled open the window, and spoke to her very quietly: 
“Stop where you are,” he said; “I want to speak to you; I'll come in.” 

He went into the house by a door, that had once been the front and 
principal entrance, which opened into a low wainscoted hall. From 
this room he went into the parlour, which had been Mary Arundel’s 
apartment, and in which the hired nurse was now preparing her break- 
fast. “I thought I might as well get a cup of tea, sir, whiles I waited 
for your orders,” the woman murmured apologetically ; “ for bein’ knocked 
up so early this morning, you see, sir, has made my head that bad, I 
could scarcely bear myself; and—” 

Paul lifted his hand to stop the woman’s talk, as he had done before. 
He had no consciousness of what she was saying, but the sound of her 
voice pained him. His eyebrows contracted with a spasmodic action, as 
if something had hurt his head. 

There was a Dutch clock in the corner of the room, with a long pen- 
dulum swinging against the wall. By this clock it was half-past eight. 

“Ts your clock right ?” Paul asked. 

“Yes, sir. Leastways it may be five minutes too slow; but not 
more.” ’ 

Mr. Marchmont took out his watch, wound it up, and regulated it by 
the Dutch clock. 

“ Now,” he said, “perhaps you can tell me clearly what happened. I 
want no excuses, remember; I only want to know what occurred, and 
what was said, word for word, remember !” 

He sat down, but got up-again directly and walked to the window ; 
then he paced up and down the room two or three times, and then went 
back to the fireplace and sat down again. He was like a man who, in 
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the racking torture of some physical pain, finds a miserable relief in his 
own restlessness. 

“Come,” he said; “I am waiting.” 

“ Yes, sir; which, begging your parding, if you wouldn’t mind sitting 
still like, while I’m a-telling of you, which it do remind me of the wild 
beastes in the Zoological, sir, to that degree, that the boil, to which I am 
subjeck, sir, and have been from a child, might prevent me bein’ as truthful 
as I should wish. Mrs. Marchmount, sir, she come before it was light, in 
a cart, sir, which it was a shaycart, and made comfortable with cushions 
and straw, and such like, or I should not have let the young lady go 
away in it; and she bring with her a respectable homely-looking young 
person, which she call Hester Jobling or Gobson, or somethink of that 
sound like, which my memory is treechrous, and I don’t wish to tell a 
story on no account; and Mrs. Marchmount she go straight up to my young 
lady, and she shakes her by the shoulder; and then the young woman 
called Hester, she wakes up my young lady quite gentle like, and kisses 
her and cries over her; and a man as drove the cart, which looked a 
small tradesman well-to-do, brings his trap round to the front door,—you 
may see the trax of the wheels upon the gravel now, sir, if you disbelieve 
me. And Mrs. Marchmount and the young woman called Hester, between 
’em they gets my young lady up, and dresses her, and dresses the child ; 
and does it all so quick, and overrides me to such a degree, that I hadn’t 
no power to prevent ’em; but I say to Mrs. Marchmount, I say: ‘Is it 
Mr. Marchmount’s orders as his cousin should be took away this morning?’ 
and she stare at me hard, and say, ‘ Yes ;’ and she have allus an abrumpt 
way, but was abrumpter than ordinary this morning. And, oh, sir, bein’ 
a pore lone woman, what was I to do” 

“Have you nothing more to tell me ?” 

“Nothing, sir; leastways except as they lifted my young lady into 
the cart, and the man got in after ’em, and drove away as fast as his 
horse would go; and they had been gone two minutes when I began to 
feel all in a tremble like, for fear as I might have done wrong in lettin’ 
of ’em go.” 

“You did do wrong,” Paul answered sternly; “but no matter. If 
these officious friends of my poor weak-witted cousin choose to take her 
away, so much the better for me, who have been burdened with her long 
enough. Since your charge has gone, your services are no longer wanted. 
I sha’n’t act illiberally to you, though I am very much annoyed by your 
folly and stupidity. Is there any thing due to you?” 

Mrs. Brown hesitated for a moment, and then replied, in a very in- 
sinuating tone, 

“Not wages, sir; there ain’t no wages doo to me,—which you paid 
me a quarter in advance last Saturday was a week, and took a receipt, 
sir, for the amount. But I have done my dooty, sir, and had but little 
sleep and rest, which my ’ealth ain’t what it was when I answered your 
advertisement requirin’ a respectable motherly person, to take charge of 
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a invalid lady, not objectin’ to the country—which I freely tell you, sir, 
if I’d known that the country was a rheumatic old place like this, with 
rats enough to scare away a regyment of soldiers, I would not have un- 
dertook the situation ; so any present as you might think sootable, con- 
siderin’ all things, and—” 

“That will do,” said Paul Marchmont, taking a handful of loose 
money from his waistcoat-pocket ; “I suppose a ten-pound note would 
satisfy you ?” 

“Indeed it would, sir, and very liberal of you too—” 

“Very well. I’ve got a five-pound note here, and five sovereigns. 
The best thing you can do is to get back to London at once; there’s a train 
leaves Milsome Station at eleven o’clock—Milsome’s not more than a mile 
and a half from here. You can get your things together; there’s a boy 
about the place who will carry them for you, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, sir; there’s a boy by the name of William.” 

* He can go with you, then; and if you look sharp, you can catch the 
eleven-o’clock train.” 

“ Yes, sir; and thank you kindly, sir.” 

“T don’t want any thanks. See that you don’t miss the train, that’s 
all you have to take care of.” 

Mr. Marchmont went out into the garden again. He had done 
something, at any rate; he had arranged for getting this woman out of 
the way. 

If—if by any remote chance there might be yet a possibility of 
keeping the secret of Mary’s existence, here was one witness already got 
rid of. 

But was there any chance? Mr. Marchmont sat down on a rickety 
old garden-seat, and tried to think—tried to take a deliberate survey of 
his position. 

No; there was no hope for him. Look which way he would, there was 
not one ray of light. With George Weston and Olivia, Betsy Murrel the 
servant-girl, and Hester Jobson, to bear witness against him, what 
could he hope ? 

The surgeon would be able to declare that the child was Mary’s son, 
her legitimate son, sole heir to that estate of which Paul had taken pos- 
session. 

There was no hope. There was no possibility that Olivia should 
waver in her purpose ; for had she not brought with her two witnesses— 
Hester Jobson and her husband ? 

From that moment the case was taken out of her hands. The honest 
carpenter and his wife would see that Mary had her rights. 

“Tt will be a glorious speculation for them,” thought Paul March- 
mont, who naturally measured other people’s characters by a standard 
derived from an accurate knowledge of his own. 

Yes, his ruin was complete. Destruction had come upon him, swift 
and sudden as the caprice of a madwoman—or—the thunderbolt of an 
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offended Providence. What should he do? Run away, sneak away by 
back lanes and narrow footpaths to the nearest railway-station, hide 
himself in a third-class carriage going Londonwards, and from London 
get away to Liverpool, to creep on board some emigrant-vessel bound for 
New York. 

He could not even do this, for he was without the means of getting 
so much as the railway-ticket that should carry him on the first stage of 
his flight. After having given ten pounds to Mrs. Brown, he had only a 
few shillings in his waistcoat-pocket. He had only one article of any value 
about him, and that was his watch, which had cost fifty pounds. But the 
Marchmont arms were emblazoned on the outside of the case; and Paul’s 
name in full, and the address of Marchmont Towers, were ostentatiously 
engraved inside, so that any attempt to dispose of the watch must inevit- 
ably lead to the identification of the owner. 

Paul Marchmont had made no provision for this evil day. Supreme 
in the consciousness of his own talents, he had never imagined discovery 
and destruction. His plans had been so well arranged. On the very day 
after Edward’s second marriage, Mary and her child would have been con- 
veyed away to the remotest district in Wales; and the artist would have 
laughed at the idea of danger. The shallow schemer might have been 
able to manage this poor broken-hearted girl, whose many sorrows had 
brought her to look upon life as a thing which was never meant to be 
joyful, and which was only to be endured patiently, like some slow disease 
that would be surely cured in the grave. It had been so easy to deal 
with this ignorant and gentle victim, that Paul had grown bold and 
confident, and had ignored the possibility of such ruin as had now come 
down upon him. 

What was he to do? What was the nature of his crime, and what 
penalty had he incurred? He tried to answer these questions ; but as his 
offence was of no common kind, he knew of no common law which could 
apply to it. Was it a felony, this appropriation of another person’s pro- 
perty, this concealment of another person’s existence; or was it only a 
conspiracy amenable to no criminal law, and would he be called upon 
merely to make restitution of that which he had spent and wasted? What 
did it matter? Either way, there was nothing for him but ruin, irretriey- 
able ruin. 

There are some men who can survive discovery and defeat, and 
begin a new life in a new world, and succeed in a new career. But Paul 
Marchmont was not one of these. He could not stick a hunting-knife 
and a brace of revolvers in his leathern belt, sling a game-bag across his 
shoulders, take up his breech-loading rifle, and go out into the back- 
woods of an uncivilised country, to turn sheep-breeder, and hold his own 
against a race of agricultural savages. He was a Cockney, and for him 
there was only one world—a world in which men wore varnished boots, 
and enamelled shirt-studs with portraits of La Montespan or La Du- 
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barry, and lived in chainbers in the Albany, and treated each other to little 
dinners at Greenwich and Richmond, or cut a grand figure at a country- 
house, and collected a gallery of art and a museum of brie a brac. This 
was the world upon the outer edge of which Paul Marchmont had lived 
so long, looking in at the brilliant inhabitants with hungry, yearning 
eyes through all the days of his poverty and obscurity. This was the 
world into which he had pushed himself at last by means of a crime. 

He was forty years of age; and in all his life he had never had but 
one ambition,—and that was to be master of Marchmont Towers. The 
remote chance of that inheritance had hung before him ever since his 
boyhood, a glittering prize, far away in the distance, but so brilliant as 
to blind him to the brightness of all nearer chances. Why should he 
slave at his easel, and toil to become a great painter? When would art 
earn him eleven thousand a year? The greatest painter of Mr. March- 
mont’s time lived in a miserable lodging at Chelsea. It was before the 
days of the “Railway Station” and the “Derby Day;” or perhaps Paul 
might have made an effort to become that which Heaven never meant 
him to be—a great painter. No; art was only a means of living with 
this man. He painted, and sold his pictures to his few patrons, who 
beat him down unmercifully, giving him a small profit upon his canvas 
and colours, for the encouragement of native art; but he only painted 
to live. 

He was waiting. From the time when he could scarcely speak plain, 
Marchmont Towers had been a familiar word in his ears and on his lips. 
He knew the number of lives that stood between his father and the 
estate, and had learned to say, naively enough then, 

“O pa, don’t you wish that Uncle Philip and Uncle Marmaduke 
and Cousin John would die soon?” 

He was two-and-twenty years of age when his father died; and he 
felt a faint thrill of satisfaction, even in the midst of his sorrow, at the 
thought that there was one life the less between him and the end of his 
hopes. But other lives had sprung up in the interim. There was young 
Arthur and little Mary; and Marchmont Towers was like a caravanserai 
in the desert, which seems to be further and further away as the weary 
traveller strives to reach it. 

Still Paul hoped, and watched, and waited. He had all the instincts 
of a sybarite, and he fancied, therefore, that he was destined to be a rich 
man. He watched, and waited, and hoped, and cheered his mother and 
sister when they were downcast with the hope of better days. When the 
chance came, he seized upon it, and plotted, and succeeded, and revelled 
in his brief success. 

But now ruin had come to him, what was he to do? He tried to 
make some plan for his own conduct; but he could not. His brain 
reeled with the effort which he made to realise his own position. 

He walked up and down one of the pathways in the garden until a 
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quarter to ten o’clock; then he went into the house, and waited till 
Mrs. Brown had departed from Stony-Stringford Farm, attended by the 
boy, who carried two bundles, a bandbox, and a carpet-bag. 

“ Come back here when you have taken those things to the station,” 
Paul said; “ I shall want you.” 

He watched the dilapidated five-barred gate swing to after the depar- 
ture of Mrs. Brown and her attendant, and then went to look at his 
horse. The patient animal had been standing in a shed all this time, 
and had had neither food nor water. Paul searched amongst the empty 
barns and outhouses, and found a few handfuls of fodder. He took this 
to the animal, and then went back again to the garden,—to that quiet 
garden, where the bees were buzzing about in the sunshine with a 
drowsy, booming sound, and where a great tabby cat was sleeping 
stretched flat upon its side, on one of the flower-beds. 

Paul Marchmont waited here very impatiently till the boy came 
back. 

*T must see Lavinia,” he thought. “I dare not leave this place till 
Ihave seen Lavinia. I dont know what may be happening at Hillings- 
worth or Kemberling. These things are taken up sometimes by the 
populace. They may make a party against me; they may—” 

He stood still, gnawing the edges of his nails, and staring down at 
the gravel-walk. 

He was thinking of things that he had read in the newspapers,—cases 
in which some cruel mother who had ill-used her child, or some suspected 
assassin who, in all human probability, had poisoned his wife, had been 
well-nigh torn piecemeal by an infuriated mob, and had been glad to 
cling for protection to the officers of justice, or to beg leave to stay in 
prison after acquittal, for safe shelter from honest men and women’s 
indignation. 

He remembered one special case in which the populace, unable to get 
at a man’s person, tore down his house, and vented their fury upon unsen- 
tient bricks and mortar. 

Mr. Marchmont took out a little memorandum-book, and scrawled a 
few lines in pencil: 


“T am here, at Stony-Stringford Farmhouse,” he wrote. “ For God’s 
sake, come to me, Lavinia, and at once; you can drive here yourself. [ 
want to know what has happened at Kemberling and at Hillingsworth. 
Find out every thing for me, and come. eg 


It was nearly twelve o’clock when the boy returned. Paul gave him 
this letter, and told the lad to get on his own horse, and ride to Kember- 
ling as fast as he could go. He was to leave the horse at Kemberling, 
in Mr. Weston’s stable, and was to come back to Stony-Stringford with 
Mrs. Weston. This order Paul particularly impressed upon the boy, 
lest he should stop in Kemberling, and reveal the secret of Paul’s hiding- 
place. 
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Mr. Paul Marchmont was afraid. A terrible sickening dread had 
taken possession of him, and what little manliness there had ever been in 
his nature seemed to have deserted him to-day. 

Oh, the long dreary hours of that miserable day! the hideous sun- 
shine, that scorched Mr. Marchmont’s bare head, as he loitered about 
the garden !—he had left his hat in the house; but he did not even know 
that he was bareheaded. Oh, the misery of that long day of suspense 
and anguish! The sick consciousness of utter defeat, the thought of the 
things that he might have done, the purse that he might have made with 
the money that he had lavished on pictures, and decorations, and im- 
provements, and the profligate extravagance of splendid entertainments. 
This is what he thought of, and these were the thoughts that tortured 
him. But in all that miserable day he never felt one pang of remorse 
for the agonies that he had inflicted upon his innocent victim; on the 
contrary, he hated her because of this discovery, and gnashed his teeth 
as he thought how she and her young husband would enjoy all the gran- 
deur of Marchmont Towers,—all that noble revenue which he had hoped 
to hold till his dying day. 

It was growing dusk when Mr. Marchmont heard the sound of wheels 
in the dusty lane outside the garden-wall. He went through the house, 
and into the farmyard, in time to receive his sister Lavinia at the gate. 
It was the wheels of her pony-carriage he had heard. She drove a pair 
of ponies, which Paul had given her. He gnashed his teeth as he remem- 
bered that this was another piece of extravagance,—another sum of money 
recklessly squandered, when it might have gone towards the making of 
a rich provision for this evil day. 

Mrs. Weston was very pale; and her brother could see by her face 
that she brought him no good news. She left her ponies to the care of 
the boy, and went into the garden with her brother. 

“ Well, Lavinia?” 

* Well, Paul, it is a dreadful business,” Mrs. Weston said, in a low 
voice. 

“ Tt’s all George’s doing! It’s all the work of that infernal scoun- 
drel!” cried Paul passionately. ‘ But he shall pay bitterly for—” 

“ Don’t let us talk of him, Paul; no good can come of that. What are 
you going to do?” 

“T don’t know. I sent for you because I wanted your help and 
advice. What’s the good of your coming if you bring me no help?” 

“ Don’t be cruel, Paul. Heaven knows, I’ll do my best. But I can’t 
see what’s to be done—except for you to get away, Paul. Every thing’s 
known. Olivia stopped the marriage publicly in Hillingsworth Church; and 
all the Hillingsworth people followed Edward Arundel’s carriage to Kem- 
berling. The report spread like wildfire; and, O Paul, the Kemberling people 
have taken it up, and our windows have been broken, and there’s been a 
crowd all day upon the terrace at the Towers, and they’ve tried to get 
into the house, declaring that they know you're hiding somewhere. 
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Paul, Paul, what are we todo? The people hooted after me as I drove 
away from the High Street, and the boys threw stones at the ponies. Al- 
most all the servants have left the Towers. The constables have been up 
there trying to get the crowd off the terrace. But what are we to do, 
Paul? what are we to do?” 

“ Kill ourselves,” answered the artist savagely. ‘ What else should 
we do? What have we to live for? You have a little money, I suppose; 
Ihave none. Do you think I can go back to the old life? Do you 
think I can go back, and live in that shabby house in Charlotte Street, 
and paint the same rocks and boulders, the same long stretch of sea, the 
same low lurid streaks of light,—all the old subjects over again,—for the 
same starvation prices? Do you think I can ever tolerate shabby clothes 
again, or miserable makeshift dinners,— hashed mutton, with ill-cut 
hunks of lukewarm meat floating about in greasy slop called gravy, and 
washed down with flat porter fetched half an hour too soon from a pub- 
lic-house,—do you think I can go back to that? No; I have tasted the 
cream of life: I have lived; and I'll never go back to the living death 
called poverty. Do you think I can stand in that passage in Charlotte 
Street again, Lavinia, to be bullied by an illiterate tax-gatherer, or in- 
sulted by an infuriated baker? No, Lavinia; I have made my venture, 
and I have failed.” 

“ But what will you do, Paul ?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered moodily. 

This was a lie. He knew well enough what he meant to do: he 
would kill himself. 

That resolution inspired him with a desperate kind of courage. He 
would escape from the mob; he would get away somewhere or other 
quietly, and there kill himself. He didn’t know how, .as yet; but he 
would deliberate upon that point at his leisure, and choose the death 
that was supposed to be least painful. 

“* Where are my mother and Clarissa ?” he asked presently. 

“They are at our house; they came to me directly they heard the 
rumour of what had happened. I don’t know how they heard it; but 
every one heard of it, simultaneously, as it seemed. My mother is ina 
dreadful state. I dared not tell her that I had known it all along.” 

“ Oh, of course not,” answered Paul, with a sneer; “let me bear the 
burden of my guilt alone. What did my mother say ?” 

“She kept saying again and again, ‘I can’t believe it. I can’t believe 
that he could do any thing cruel; he has been such a good son.’” 

“T was not cruel,” Paul cried vehemently; ‘the girl had every com- 
fort. I never grudged money for her comfort. She was a miserable, 
apathetic creature, to whom fortune was almost a burden rather than 
an advantage. If I separated her from her husband—bah!—was that 
such a cruelty? She was no worse off than if Edward Arundel had been 
killed in that railway accident ; and it might have been so.” 

He didn’t waste much time by reasoning on this point. He thought 
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of his mother and sisters. From first to last he had been a good son and 
a good brother. 

“What money have you, Lavinia ?” 

“A good deal; you have been very generous to me, Paul; and you 
shall have it all back again if you want it. I have got upwards of two 
thousand pounds altogether; for I have been very careful of the money 
you have given me.” 

“You have been wise. Now listen to me, Lavinia. I have been a 
good son, and I have borne my burdens uncomplainingly. It is your 
turn now to bear yours. I must get back to Marchmont Towers, if I 
can, and gather together whatever personal property I have there. It 
isn’t much—only a few trinkets, and such-like. You must send me some 
one you can trust to fetch those to-night; for I shall not stay an hour in 
the place. I may not even be admitted into it; for Edward Arundel 
may have already taken possession in his wife’s name. Then you will 
have to decide where you are to go. You can’t stay in this part of the 
country. Weston must be liable to some penalty or other for his share 
in the business, unless he’s bought over as a witness to testify to the 
identity of Mary’s child. I haven’t time to think of all this, I want you 
to promise me that you will take care of your mother and your invalid 
sister.” 

“J will, Paul; I will indeed. But tell me what you are going to do 
yourself, and where you are going ?” 

“J don’t know,” Paul Marchmont answered, in the same tone as 
before; “ but whatever I do, I want you to give me your solemn promise 
that you will be good to my mother and sister.” 

“T will, Paul; I promise you to do as you have done.” 

“You had better leave Kemberling by the first train to-morrow 
morning; take my mother and Clarissa with you; take every thing that 
is worth taking, and leave Weston behind you to bear the brunt of this 
business. You can get a lodging in the old neighbourhood, and no one 
will molest you when you once get away from this place. But remem- 
ber one thing, Lavinia: if Mary Arundel’s child should die, and Mary 
herself should die childless, Clarissa will inherit Marchmont Towers. 
Don’t forget that. There’s a chance far away, and unlikely enough; 
but it 2s a chance.” 

“But you are more likely to outlive Mary and her child than Cla- 
rissa is,” Mrs. Weston answered, with a feeble attempt at hopefulness ; 
“try and think of that, Paul, and let the hope cheer you.” 

“ Hope!” cried Mr. Marchmont, with a discordant laugh. “ Yes; 
I’m forty years old, and for five-and-thirty of those years I’ve hoped and 
waited for Marchmont Towers. I can’t hope any longer, or wait any 
longer. I give it up; I’ve fought hard, but I’m beaten.” 

It was nearly dark by this time, the shadowy darkness of a midsum- 
mer’s evening ; and there were stars shining faintly out of the sky. 

“ You can drive me back to the Towers,” Paul Marchmont said. “I 
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don’t want to lose any time in getting there; I may be locked out by 
Mr. Edward Arundel if I don’t take care.” 

Mrs. Weston and her brother went back to the farmyard. It was 
sixteen miles from Kemberling to Stony-Stringford ; and the ponies were 
steaming, for Lavinia had come at a good rate. But it was no time for 
the consideration of horseflesh. Paul took a rug from the empty seat, 
and wrapped himself in it. He would not be likely to be recognised in 
the darkness, sitting back in the low seat, and made bulky by the pon- 
derous covering in which he had enveloped himself. Mrs. Weston took 
the whip from the boy, gathered up the reins, and drove off. Paul had 
left no orders about the custody of the old farmhouse. The boy went 
home to his master, at the other end of the farm; and the night-winds 
wandered wherever they listed through the deserted habitation. 











Chus it is. 


By tue Avruor or “ Twice Lost.” 


THE languid world went by me as I found 
A jewel on the ground ; 
Under a silent weed 
A nameless glory, set for none to heed. 
“ Stoop, see, and wonder!” was my joyful cry ; 
But still the languid world went only by. 


T drew it forth, and set it on a hill,— 
They passed it still ; 
Some turned to look, 
And said it was a pebble from the brook ; 
A dewdrop, only made to melt away ; 
A worthless mirror, with a borrowed ray. 


Then on my knees I shouted forth its praise 
For nights and days: 
“See with your eyes! 
A diamond, shining only for the wise! 
How is it that ye love not at first sight 
This unfamiliar treasure of sweet light ?” 


I set it on my breast. Then, with a sneer, 
They came more near ; 
They knew the sign 
And secret of my praise,—the thing was mine. 
They left it to me with a bland disdain, 
And hugged their tinsel to their hearts again. 





THUS IT IS. 


I showed it to the dearest soul I had: 
“Come and be glad! 
Let them go by— 
We know it is a diamond—you and I!” 
Coldly he. answered, “ If you love it so, 
You need not me to praise it. Let me go.” 


“Tt is my sin,” I cried, with bitter tears, 
“That no man hears. 
T'll fling it down : 
Some nobler hand shall set it in a crown. 
I shall behold it honoured ere I die ; 
But no one could have loved it more than I.” 


Ss. M. 
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Renan's “Vie de Jésus.” 


CHRISTIANITY, says M. Renan, has been intolerant; but intolerance is 
not of its essence. Intolerance is essentially Jewish, since Judaism was 
the first to erect the theory of the absolute in religion, and laid down 
the principle that every innovator should be greeted with stones and 
pelted without judicial or other investigation. More than eighteen cen- 
turies, he adds, have been required for the blood of Him who abrogated 
this principle to bear its fruits. 

We must say that its fruits are pretty evident in this year of grace 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, and that M. Renan’s book is their 
best testimony. It may figure on the Index Expurgatorius, and have had 
showered upon it all the sesquipedalian epithets of the Sacred College. 
Zealous Roman-Catholic bishops may have denounced it in their pas- 
torals, and earnest Protestant journalists inveighed against it in their 
columns. Even quiet people, who never abuse any body, and are satis- 
fied to fight their own individual battles with evil, without mixing them- 
selves up in sectarian contention, may have been profoundly wounded 
by the publication of a work which they have not much cared to read. 
But the Life has not been burned by the common hangman, and we 
have heard of no attempt upon the author’s ears. It has gone through 
several editions, been read by thousands of people, reviewed in scores of 
periodicals, and freely admitted into circulating-libraries. Toleration 
cannot go much further. And believing, as we do, that such toleration 
is the peculiar glory of our times, which, far more than scientific results 
or grand mechanical triumphs, will ennoble this century in the estimate 
of future ages, we avail ourselves of it to follow the example of our con- 
temporaries, and will give an unvarnished, calm, and brief account of 
a volume whose importance it would be sheer affectation to ignore. 

Previously to its appearance, there were comparatively few English- 
men so much as acquainted with the name of its writer. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, however much some may think it is to be regretted. 
Most amongst us are so hard-worked, spend so many hours in harness, 
and have to devote such an amount of energy either to making for them- 
selves a position, or to maintaining themselves in it, that when the work 
can be suspended, the harness put off, and the energy relaxed, the last 
thing to which they think of betaking themselves is an author who, hav- 
ing himself deeply reflected and laboured, demands labour and reflection 
from his reader. An antisoporiferous romance, a book of almost fabu- 
lous travel, or the mild opiative of a cunning magazine, acts as a sort of 
couch for the overtasked, or as a stimulative to the jaded attention. 
And so it comes to pass that, though persistent advertisements which 
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they who ride may read make them perforce acquainted with the names 
of their more profound and speculative countrymen, they are content to 
take it upon trust that these are very learned gentlemen, and, for aught 
they know, are very worthily employed. The neglect which they thus 
bestow on their literary compatriots can scarce be complained of by 
those who extend the breach by writing learnedly in what to many is 
still a learned language. Political exile, or a questionable morality, may 
induce a certain portion of the English public to dip into their pages, 
and even to insist on their being translated; but we question if there 
ever was a time when Continental literature was more a matter of indif- 
ference to the mass of our readers than it is now. M. Renan’s literary 
reputation in France, or at any rate in Paris, has long been equal to that 
of any of his contemporaries ; but the ocean put bounds to his fame, as 
imperatively as to Canute’s authority. His deposition from the Chair 
of Hebrew in the College of France brought him momentarily—perhaps 
for a couple of days—before the curious in “ Foreign Intelligence ;” but 
it is not likely that his name lingered in foreign brains. It brought 
under their notice that he was a distinguished Semitic scholar, and ap- 
peared to have ventured on heterodox opinions: the latter being nowa- 
days so common, and the former always so uninteresting a fact, that 
both were swiftly forgotten. Yet no one writes with less pretence of learn- 
ing, or in a style more suitable to ordinary understandings ; and in his 
Essais de Morale et de Critique many would have hailed an entertain- 
ing instructor. But half the population is too busy, and the other half 
too indifferent, to be stirred by any thing much short of an earthquake 
or a thunderbolt ; and as some easily-terrified people have newsed it 
abroad that the Vie de Jésus partakes of this character, M. Renan has 
at last become famous amongst us. 

Those who have recently visited Paris, and whilst there went to 
inspect the new rooms of the Musée du Louvre, could not fail to remark 
the interesting objects which are the result of fresh explorations in an- 
cient Phoenicia. They were discovered, under the direction of M. Renan, 
now nearly three years ago. His scientific journey brought him, of 
course, into immediate contact with the Holy Land, and more especially 
with its north-eastern portion, or Galilea. He describes himself as 
astounded at the reality which a history, hitherto nebulous to his ima- 
gination, assumed in these sacred wanderings. He had- before him a 
fifth gospel, disfigured, but still legible. So striking was the agreement 
between the biblical text and the localities which he traversed, so 
faithful was the evangelical colouring to the landscape which he sur- 
veyed, that his travels became to him a sort of revelation. The abstract 
Being, about whose existence doubt was to him theretofore possible, 
shaped itself into an admirable figure, the centre-piece of the surround- 
ing land. Seeking rest during the summer heats at Ghazir, he there 
struck out the rapid outlines of which this Life is the completion. He 
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had for amanuensis and critic a sister whom he passionately loved, who 
was taken from him just before the conclusion of his pleasant task, and 
to whose memory he inscribes his volume in the most touching of dedi- 
cations: so that, as he says, the book was almost entirely composed 
amongst the scenes where Jesus was born and lived. He had nothing 
more to do on his return than verify and retouch. 

But he wishes it to be understood that it is merely an instalment of 
a longer and more ambitious undertaking, which he calls “ Histoire des 
Origines du Christianisme,” which would compass the period from the 
first moment of its actual apparition to its complete establishment at, 
we suppose, the peace of the Church under Constantine, and which 
would consist of four distinct books. The first would naturally treat 
exclusively of its sublime Founder ; the second, of the Apostles and 
their immediate disciples, having for its term the close of the first cen- 
tury ; the third and fourth being devoted respectively.to the consider- 
ation of the two succeeding centuries, and what few years of the fourth 
were necessary to witness the definitive triumph of the new religion. 
He expresses his fears that sufficient life and strength do not remain to 
enable him to execute the whole of so extensive a conception, and de- 
clares that he shall be satisfied if he be permitted to write but two 
parts of his scheme. ‘The first part is now before us. He more than 
hints that there are some circumstances which render him peculiarly 
fitted for the work proposed. He lays it down, that, in order to write 
worthily the history of a religion, a man must once have believed in it, 
and afterwards ceased to believe in it absolutely. The first is necessary 
for the full comprehension of it; the second, for complete historical 
sincerity. And as, we seem to remember, M. Renan was once a student 
at Saint Sulpice, and is now certainly not a member of the Roman- 
Catholic communion, we cannot be far wrong in pointing out the 
natural inference from his language. And we freely admit that, if such 
a work is to be undertaken at all in a merely historical spirit, we should 
seek in vain for one more highly qualified. His preference of the his- 
torical, and censure of M. Strauss for relying so largely on the theolo- 
gical method, will surprise no one who is acquainted with the tone of 
his mind and the temper of his previous writings. In one of his 
“ Essays,” he goes so far as to avow his conviction that history has taken 
the place of poetry, and will henceforth demand all the imagination 
which hitherto has been ascribed to the latter, joined to the critical 
faculty, to which of course it never pretended. Hence vast information, 
great powers of mental divination, crowned by constructive capacity, 
must be the property of any modern historian deserving the name. He 
has, he believes, left no ancient testimony that bears on the life of Jesus 
unexamined. In the writings of Philo. he seeks for the ideas which 
were fermenting in the minds of those who occupied themselves with 
religious questions at the time of his coming. From Josephus, whose 
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short and disputed passage about Jesus he accepts as authentic, though 
considering it touched up by a Christian editor, he obtains a flood of 
light upon the governing powers whose names figure so sadly in the 
sacred history. The book of Daniel, whose real date he fixes after the 
persecution of the Jews by Antiochus, serves to explain the development 
of the Messianic ideas, and the conception by Jesus of the kingdom of 
God. For a complementary account of the circumstances which sur- 
rounded him, the Talmud has been diligently studied. The apocryphal 
gospels, rejected by the Church, he esteems of inferior value. The 
first, and by far the most important, place must be conceded to the 
four gospels, accepted as authentic by the whole of Christendom. 

Of course the amount of credence which must be attached even to 
these is, with M. Renan, a capital question. In order to determine this 
amount, it is necessary that we should know at what period, by what 
hands, and under what conditions, they were composed. That they all 
existed, more or less in their present form, at the close of the first cen- 
tury, is clear; but that they were simultaneously composed, and finally 
left in the state in which we possess them by those to whom they are 
ordinarily attributed, is denied. Pretending here to reproduce without 
comment the author’s conclusions, hinting only at his arguments where 
clearness obliges it, our task being not to controvert nor to endorse, 
we shall content ourselves with remarking, that he sees in the words of 
Papias, and in the existing formulas of “The Gospel according to Mat- 
thew,” “according to Mark,” &c., considerable testimony of their being 
compilations from looser records by these evangelists. Matthew being 
originally the chief authority for the words, Mark for the acts, of Jesus, 
the arrangers of the first two gospels have respectively borrowed from 
each. Luke had both these under his eyes, strove to harmonise them, 
compiled mostly from their contents, but borrowed again from the float- 
ing pious legends of the time. His gospel is the most charming but 
the least trustworthy. The difference between these three—the synop- 
tical—gospels and the gospel of John is too striking to be overlooked. 
If Jesus really spoke as he speaks in Matthew, he could not have spoken 
as he speaks in John. M. Renan does not hesitate for a moment to ac- 
cept the testimony ofthe former. He sees in the language of the fourth 
evangelist a dogmatical, metaphysical, and sectarian character quite alien 
to the character of Jesus, but completely in harmony with the contem- 
poraneous intellectual state of Asia Minor. The tone is mystical, and 
is neither Jewish nor Hebraistic, nor in affinity with that of the Tal- 
mud. It was written towards the close of his life, when John had be- 
come disabused, by practical experience, of his original belief, shared with 
the other disciples, in the proximate apparition of the Son of Man in 
the clouds; and in it he attempted to reconcile his early faith with his 
later theory. There were certain floating ideas of the time which might 
be made to approximate to certain Christian doctrines. Believing them 
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to be true, he came, in his old age, to ascribe them to Jesus, whom he 
regarded as the incarnation of truth. Our recollections of people change 
with ourselves, just as the treacherous memories of Napoleon’s followers 
represented him as a liberal when, after his exile and death, they were 
flung into the liberal atmosphere of the times. Their total historical 
value is therefore great, but far from absolute. They are biographies, 
but legendary biographies. They are popular compositions, and thére- 
fore inexact. They contain just those contradictory mistakes which 
three or four soldiers, comparing notes a dozen years or so after the 
events, would have been sure to make in their respective recitals of 
Bonaparte’s career. One would be guilty of anachronisms, another of 
important omissions, a third of confusion of persons. But one thing, at 
least, would result from their narrations—a distinct impression of the 
character of their hero. The evangelists often contradict each other ; 
but it does not at all follow that the events concerning which they are 
at issue did not happen at all. There is no necessity imposed upon us 
of accepting all or rejecting all. The miracles therein related occurred 
at a time when miracles were rather expected than otherwise; were re- 
garded as natural, and not at all “supernatural” in our sense of the word. 
They are spoken of as being worked by others not having a divine mis- 
sion, and were never subjected to the slightest scientific scrutiny. They 
were eagerly looked for, gladly and readily accepted, and never examined. 
With regard to Messianic applications, they are so subtle, and the passages 
chosen were so unsettled beforehand, that they are absolutely valueless. 
Sometimes there did exist a preconceived idea that the Messiah would 
do such-and-such a thing. Jesus is the Messiah, it was argued ; there- 
fore he has done it. Sometimes, on the other hand, when Jesus per- 
formed such-and-such an act, since it has happened to him, it was said, 
He is the Messiah, and it must have been predicted of the Messiah. Not 
in the name of philosophy, but in the name of an experience unvarying 
since the critical and careful spirit has been aroused, M. Renan avows 
that he banishes the miraculous from all history, and therefore from the 
one which he proceeds to relate. He makes an apology for its biogra- 
phical form, and says that this is owing to the conviction, which he did 
not always hold, that history cannot be made to consist of abstractions ; 
and that, in accounting for its occurrences, men must be considered, and 
are even more important than doctrines. 

After an exquisite description of Nazareth, where M. Renan consi- 
ders Jesus to have been born, he proceeds to estimate the circumstances 
of his early education. The natural scenery, at once soft and imposing, 
of the quiet province in which his young years were cast, had a predo- 
minant influence in the formation of his character. He learned to read 
and write after Oriental fashion, but was indebted for little more to 
direct instruction. Still, it would be a complete misconception to attri- 
bute to him what we understand by want of knowledge. Scholastic 
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education is with us of such a kind, that they who receive it are distinctly 
marked off from those who do not. In the social state which surrounded 
him, and which still exists in Eastern countries, ignorance is the very 
condition of originality, and the promoter of great actions. It is im- 
probable that he knew Greek, and just as little likely that he easily 
read the Hebrew writings in their original tongue. Neither directly 
nor indirectly was he affected by any element of Hellenic culture. 
He lived entirely in a Jewish atmosphere ; though, happily, a compara- 
tive stranger to the fantastic scholasticism which was being taught at 
Jerusalem, and which is discoverable in the Talmud. The principles 
and aphorisms of Hillel, whom he resembled, were probably not un- 
known to him. But his chief occupation and pleasure consisted in 
perusing the Old Testament, whose true poetry he fully comprehended, 
and by which he was profoundly impressed. The Psalms were his 
delight ; the book of Daniel a sea of suggestion. Of the general con- 
dition of the world at large he had no knowledge; and the great ones 
of the earth he regarded across the naturally naive prism of a young 
provincial. In a still slighter degree, or indeed not at all, was he aware 
of those scientific views propounded, a century before, by Lucretius, 
which established the regular and orderly as against the capricious govern- 
ment of the world. Nor is it to be wondered at, since Philo, who lived 
in a great intellectual arena, and was a man of liberal education, had 
but a chimerical notion of science. Never before, perhaps, had the Jews 
manifested such a hunger and thirst after the marvellous. Jesus lived 
in an atmosphere loaded with what we should call supernaturalism. But 
this mental state produced in his large soul a totally different result 
from that which it produces among the vulgar. In him it encouraged 
a profound belief in the familiar relations of God with man; and hence 
an exaggerated credence in the power of the latter. This belief was the 
secret of his influence. 

The time for its exercise was most opportune. Severe reverses and 
lengthened trials had dashed the early enthusiastic dream by the Jewish 
people of a great national future. For a moment the victory of Cyrus 
seemed to promise the realisation of their hopes. But the arrival of 
Grecian and Roman dominion in Asia flung them back upon mystical 
aspirations. ‘These assumed diverse forms—now of an earthly, now of a 
supramundane order; now affecting the individual, now the race, occa- 
sionally the world. In these ideas Jesus was steeped, and gradually 
evolved from them all his own. The failure of the semi-political move- 
ment, headed by Juda the Galilean, had warned him of the futility of 
all such attempts. Discarding seditious schemes, he availed himself of 
. the blunder of his predecessors, and shaped out another kingdom, and 
a different mode of deliverance. It was in Galilee especially that this 
mental restlessness, these half-terrestrial, half-spiritual forebodings, were 
fermenting ; for Jerusalem was too much occupied with its respectable 
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forms and orthodox functions. His annual visits thither gave him early 
a distaste for such hollow shows and barren disputations ; and he only 
returned with greater and greater love for his dear Galilee, where he 
might commune with his Heavenly Father among verdant hills. and 
trickling fountains, where happy children and tender women, singing 
canticles of angelic joy, were awaiting the salvation of Israel. 

Meanwhile in his bosom was growing up no exotic conviction, but 
the genuine production of his own great soul, the very essence of his 
strength,—a profound conviction of the divine. In order to compre- 
hend this, we must blot out all that intervenes between him and his 
time, and us and ours. Wretched discussions about Deism and Pan- 
theism, the conflicting poles of a perplexing theology, were unknown to 
him. Physical or metaphysical proofs of the existence of God would 
have been to him matters of indifference. He felé God; he never de- 
clares himself to be God; but he is in direct communication with God, 
is the Son of God, and has the most thorough consciousness of God that 
ever existed in the human breast. God conceived of, directly, as Father, 
contains the whole theology of Jesus. His God is not the partial 
despot choosing Israel for his people as against all the world. He is 
the God of humanity. The phrase “kingdom of God,” taken from the 
book of Daniel, was his favourite method of representing the revolution 
which he was to bring about on earth. Its signification varies and 
oscillates during his career, according to the pressure of surrounding 
circumstances, and his necessary struggles with the mists and opposi- 
tions which eventually closed around him. But its earliest meaning 
was its best, and really the one which he attributed to it; the meaning 
expressed in the assurance that the “kingdom of God is within you.” 
This was indeed to transport heaven to earth. He was a revolutionist 
on the largest scale; but a moral revolutionist. Could his career have 
closed at this period, he would have left all of his teaching, but he 
would probably not have been known. For in morality, as in art, words 
are nothing ; action is every thing. Men of but mediocre morality have 
left behind them most excellent maxims; and men of great virtue have 
often done nothing to keep up the tradition of it. The crown was 
reserved for him who was equally potent in words and deeds; who felt 
what was right, and shed his blood to secure its triumph. Hence Jesus 
is without rival or equal; but hence he was driven to a troubled life 
and a painful death. 

The first external circumstances which had a definite effect upon his 
career were his interview and subsequent relation with John the Baptist. 
Mixed up with the Messianic ideas prevalent among the Jews was the 
expectation of a precursor. According to the predominant belief, this - 
was to be no other than the prophet Elias, with whom was sometimes 
associated Enoch, sometimes Jeremiah. Accordingly, when, throughout 
the whole of Palestine, about the year 28 of our era, there spread the 
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news of one who in his solitary life, his vesture of the desert, his savage 
repast, and his passionate invectives, recalled the figure of the terrible 
prophet, John assumed in the eyes of the prepared the propoyions of the 
promised precursor. In Lower Chaldzea, the formal functions of baptism 
had always been practised as a religious rite ; but never had such import- 
ance been given to it as was given by the young and startling preacher. 
It became the fundamental practice which gave his mission a special 
character. His renown was not long in penetrating into Galilee, and so 
reaching the ears of Jesus, who had already won to his side a small circle 
of listeners. He felt a natural curiosity to see this master, whose teach- 
ing seemed to be somewhat akin to his own ideas. John received him 
and his little group with tender cordiality. Both were young and ardent, 
and had much in common. These excellent relations became the start- 
ing-point of the active career of Jesus. Such was the authority that 
John liad already acquired, that there could be no better recommenda- 
tion than his approval. For a short time Jesus, in spite of his profound 
originality, satisfied himself with treading in the footsteps of John. Ever 
conceding as much as possible to existing opinion, he tolerated and even 
adopted practices upon which he really laid little or no stress; and there- 
fore we are not surprised when we find him and his disciples imitating 
John in the matter of baptism. The pupil soon equalled his master, and 
their followers contended as to the relative successes of each. But the 
two leaders were superior to such small rivalries. This submission to 
the rites insisted on by John rather arrested than favoured the deve- 
lopment of the ideas of him who was really the superior of the two. 
Fortunately, however, John’s freedom was soon after suspended, and his 
school dwindled. But it maintained for many years a parallel career in 
the East with the Christian Churches; and this, in the silence of the 
Baptist to the contrary, would lead us to conclude that he did not regard 
Jesus as fulfilling the Messianic notions. But Jesus had obtained from 
his support all that was necessary; and now, left alone, he addressed 
his hearers with enlarged strength and authority. 

His ideas of the kingdom of God had ripened; a greater personal 
boldness is manifest in his tone; the kingdom was even at hand; and 
the “Son of Man,” borrowed from the book of Daniel, was no other 
than himself, andis equivalent to the pronoun “I” in his future dis- 
courses. He made a first attempt upon the belief of Nazareth, but 
encountered failure. From his relations he met with absolute opposi- 
tion, from others coldness and incredulity. There he could work no 
miracle. The old proverb was applied: “No one is a prophet in his 
own country.” But in a little village on the borders of Lake Genesareth 
he met with a far different reception, Capharnaum received him with 
other dispositions; and of this exquisite and fertile spot he made a 
home and a centre of his missions. His journeys were restricted to the 
borders of Lake Tiberias; and even here the region occupied by his 
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travels was limited to a district some eighteen miles long, and perhaps a 
dozen broad. But within that gentle circle he ever found faith and 
love. Devoted Galileans always accompanied him, and a few enthu- 
siastic women of the same affectionate province introduced an element 
whose importance he early recognised. Simple but tender - hearted 
folks were his attendants. Their ignorance was extreme. They be- 
lieved implicitly in spectres. Even their Jewish education, which was 
all they had, was very slight ; but they overflowed with good-will. Jesus 
lived with them nearly always in the open air. Sometimes from the 
slopes of some lake-beholding mountain, sometimes from a boat on the 
bosom of the lake itself, he poured forth words of universal consolation. 
Now arose a naive doubt, now a half-sceptical inquiry. They were 
repressed with a sweet smile, or an overpoweringly gentle rebuke. In 
the passing cloud, in the sprouting grain, in the mellowing harvest, he 
saw and proclaimed the signs of the kingdom so ardently desired. His 
preaching was soft and sweet, and breathed of flowers and the per- 
fume of the fields. The birds of heaven, the games of children, the sea, 
the hills,—all that is tender and touching and true figured in his be- 
witching discourses. His hearers were the poor; but not the squalid, 
degraded wretches which the bitter contrasts of modern civilisation have 
made of the indigent. Poverty, was among them scarcely a hardship: 
it left them more simple and more free. Wealth, luxury, and high 
places were not to them objects of envy, but rather of reproach. Lofty 
notions of democratic communism were already familiar to them through 
Essenian doctrines. Soon made aware that the official world of his 
time would lend nor aid nor ear to his preaching, Jesus boldly chose his 
part, and proclaimed that the kingdom which he came to announce was 
the kingdom of the poor and meek. It was not altogether a new doc- 
trine, but it was the doctrine put in the most practical, since in the 
most ideal form, and has therefore been the most, nay, the only success- 
ful one. Doubtless it was occasionally strained to excess, and could not 
be rigidly adopted by Christianity, or at least maintained by it when the 
dreams of an approaching end of the world were dissipated by a rude 
experience. But to this great doctrine, in its real significance, all great 
souls have had recourse from the vulgar tedium and daily vulgarities of 
life. It has been an everlasting sursum corda from the petty distrac- 
tions of existence, an appeal such as Jesus addressed to Martha when he 
would not have her solicitous overmuch. Like the odours from ano- 
ther world, refreshing as the dew of Hermon, the remembrance of this 
delicious dream in Galilee has been ever since the perfume of the earth. 
It banishes dryness from the human heart, and preserves for God his own 
great sphere, which an over-busy civilisation is always endeavouring to 
invade. But, on the shores of the immemorial lake, it became an evi- 
dent reality. Happy they who with their own eyes beheld this divine 
spectacle, and partook, for a day, of this delicious, unparalleled illusion ! 
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Yet, after all, happier they who, free from all illusion, can yet create m 
their own hearts, by force of will and purity of soul, the true kingdom 
of God which Jesus veritably and effectually preached ! 

But it was evident that if Jesus was to play a part of importance, he 
must extend his influence beyond the confines of this submissive but 
secluded Galilee. The stronghold of official Judaism must be attacked, 
and Jerusalem won. For this purpose the annual journeys thither, to 
which Jesus did not otherwise attach much importance, were of essen- 
tial utility. But once there, he encountered nothing to encourage,— 
every thing to disenchant him. The surrounding country, so different 
from his beloved Galilee ; the perpetual argumentations and flimsy sub- 
tleties of its doctors ; the offensive interior of its temple, with its sacri- 
ficial beasts, its money-changers, its irreligious officials; the contemp- 
tuous tone and manner displayed towards all provincials, and especially 
towards Galileans,—filled him with deep discontent. With the exception 
of two or three people of some importance who served him in good stead 
in a bitterer hour to come, he made no disciples at Jerusalem, and car- 
ried away with him from the sanctuary of frivolous disputes and worn- 
out rituals no loving hearts, no faithful followers. But one thing 
he carried away from Jerusalem, and that was a conviction of truce 
being impossible between the old and the new, and of the necessity of 
abolishing disgusting sacrifices, suppressing a haughty and impious 
priesthood, and, in a general sense, of abrogating the Law. The Esse- 
nians, who were scarcely Jews, appear to have been more or less indif- 
ferent to the Mosaic observances. But Jesus was the first to say, as he 
said now, that after him, or rather after John, the Law no longer 
existed. Sometimes, when he did not wish to evoke undesirable oppo- 
sition, he spoke in milder language; but when urged, he threw aside 
the veil. He is no more a Jew. He rejects their narrow prejudices. 
He is a revolutionist, calling a/J men to a universal worship belonging 
of right to every one who is the child of God. Moses and the Temple 
are irrevocably condemned. Pagans are not pagans to him. He will 
consort with Samaritans and sinners. The hour had arrived when 
adoration would no longer be on this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
but wherever men could be found to adore the Father in spirit and in 
truth. Such were his words, and they founded a religion which is final. 
Nothing can modify, nothing supersede them. Humanity may rush 
madly through every cycle of error, but will ever be forced to return to 
these divine words as the immortal expression of its faith and aspira- 
tions. 

But, conjointly with this open breach with accepted Jewish notions, a 
growing enthusiasm and occasional rigour began to manifest themselves 
in his language. The approaching kingdom of God demanded terrible 
sacrifices. Father and mother, wife and children, home, country, were 
to count for nothing with those who really wished to be his disciples. 
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He was no longer the delicate and joyous moralist of early days, but a 
sombre giant, whose awful foreshadowings threw him more and more 
beyond the limits of human nature. The flesh must be absolutely re- 
pressed; every thing must be renounced; the dead should be left to 
bury their dead; the living must follow him. For a moment the old 
sweetness would return; then his followers were assured that his yoke 
was sweet and his burden light, and that he would refresh them. But 
his general tone was now austere. Life was to be despised and crushed ; 
every constituted prejudice was in opposition to the kingdom of God; 
family, friendship, human ties, had neither force nor signification. An 
extraordinary appetite for suffering and persecution took possession of 
him; he has come especially to bring fire upon earth, to set division 
between house and house, to fling the sword into their midst. He fore- 
tells with a sort of delight that they who follow him will be persecuted. 
Carried away by this progressive enthusiasm, he is no longer a free 
agent; he belongs to the part which he has to play out. Sometimes he 
went so far that even his disciples thought him beyond himself. His 
enemies, of course, declared him to be possessed. His work not being 
now within the domain of reason, what he imperatively demands is faith. 
He cannot prové by the ordinary methods of logic what he would have 
his hearers accept, and is therefore rendered more exacting by opposi- 
tion. His gentleness forsakes him; he is defiant and strange. His 
struggle in the name of the ideal with the rude reality became to him 
insupportable, and obstacles irritated him more and more. Such is the 
lot of all who attempt to convert men to an idea. Most succumb before 
this dull neglect ; he succeeded by determining on death. He proclaims 
that he shall die; he seeks to die. At the same time he manifests his 
displeasure with those who have opposed him, and his wish to drive them 
to extremities. Reproaches are hurled and disasters foretold on the 
cities which do not believe in his mission. Bitter invectives take the 
place of the sweet aphorisms of the mild master of the Mount. The 
orthodox Jews repay his denunciations with a hatred natural to their 
position, and their consciousness of the justice of his reproaches. And 
still more irritated do they become under the lash of a marvellous satire 
and scorching ridicule, rivalled neither before nor since. They began 
to thirst for his blood; he but thirsts to shed it. 

His brethren added fuel to the fire. Incredulous and alien from the 
first, they urged him not to labour in secret, but to go boldly into Judea, 
and let himself be seen and heard by the great world. These instigations 
were especially employed about the time of the autumnal equinox of the 
year 32, at which period the Feast of the Tabernacles was to be held at 
Jerusalem. Naturally suspicious of advice coming from a quarter al- 
ways unfriendly, he permitted the usual train of pilgrims to set out; 
and shortly after, alone, and his movements known to none, he bade a 
last farewell to Galilee, and set off for Judeea. Six months were yet to 
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intervene before the period of his death; but the sweet season of fond 
preaching, and almost as fond belief, was over. He was taking the first 
step in the dolorous journey, marching straight onwards to the agony of 
death. : 

He found his disciples and the pious women already in Judxa; but 
they were few, and, like him, strange to Jerusalem. It was encompassed 
by a wall of resistance, beyond which he could not penetrate. In place 
of that illimitable faculty for believing which he had found in the simple 
happy nature of Galilee, he encountered an obstinate incredulity, on 
which his usual methods wrought no effect. In return, he could see 
nothing to admire, unless it were the widow’s mite given in the Temple. 
The Temple itself was eminently displeasing, both without and within ; 
and he did not hesitate to give vent to his displeasure in exasperating 
words. At Bethany, in the house of Martha and Mary, he found almost 
his only consolation. In the bosom of a devout family, and in the pure 
enjoyment of a holy friendship, he laid aside at times the disgusts en- 
gendered by his present public life, and seemed to forget the tricks and 
traps of the Scribes and Pharisees. Not that many other tender souls 
beyond the inmates of Simon the leper’s home were not touched. But 
orthodoxy was here not only so dominant, but could inflict such terrible 
penalties, even to the forfeiture of all temporal goods, for the crime of 
heresy, that most of them dreaded to come under the excommunication 
ready to be launched by the pitiless Hierosolymites. So that in the 
sacred city he remained a provincial admired by provincials, but re- 
pulsed by the aristocracy of the nation. It was but natural that his 
teaching should suffer modification from this chilling reception. Hitherto 
he had addressed his exquisite morality to young imaginations and 
holy consciences ; now it was addressed to stone. So thoroughly at 
home on the borders of his charming little lake, he was a foreigner ill 
at ease in the presence of pedants. He was forced to transform himself 
into a controversialist, jurist, theologian. His conversations, hitherto 
for the most part so gracious, became an interminable tissue of scholastic 
disputes. He condescends to insipid arguments about the Law, and to 
the captiousness of his insidious interrogators. Generally he withdraws 
himself from the wit-combat with consummate skill; but his discourses, 
though subtle and sparkling with fine raillery, are sometimes sophistical 
_ and unpleasant. Occasionally the unequalled charm of his natural tone 
returns to the surface; and his protection of the woman taken in 
adultery replaces him on his unapproachable throne. But the reproach 
contained in his language on this occasion did but envenom still further 
the hatred of his enemies. Had it not been for such scorching rebukes 
and defiant manifestations, he might have long, if not permanently, re- 
mained unmolested. And when provoked to extreme animosity, they 
sought rather to entrap him in some political and anti-imperial avowal. 
Here he usually baffled them by an appeal to his real doctrines of the 
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kingdom of God, which ever drew from him divine orations. But the 
moment that he touched upon the hypocrisy of his foes, his violent 
eloquence returned, and he could speak only of the respectable classes 
to scathe them with fiery denunciations. 

At the turn of the year he revisited for a few weeks the banks of the 
Jordan, where he had first encountered John. At Jericho, long famous 
for its perfumed gardens, and of which Josephus speaks with as much 
enthusiasm as of Galilee, consolations recalling those of his early jour- 
neys were in store for him. It almost seemed as though the Galilean 
miracles were recommencing. But he speedily returned to Bethany, 
where now took place the occurrence which, however it be regarded, is 
spoken of by the evangelists as the raising of Lazarus. It was pro- 
claimed as a miracle of the highest order; the news of it was spread 
through the city, and obtained for Jesus an extended public notoriety 
such as he had not before obtained. His enemies were irritated beyond 
measure at the report. A council of the chief-priests was at once held, 
whereat the question was distinctly put, “Can Jesus and Judaism co- 
exist ?” To ask such a question was to answer it; and the high-priest 
might well propound his bloody axiom, that it was expedient that one 
man should die for the sake of the whole people. The words put by the 
fourth gospel into the mouth of Caiphas were simply the expressed 
thought of the entire sacerdotal party, and have ever been the watch- 
words of the party of order. Never has there been so striking an ex- 
ample of the futility of such a policy. Abandoned to his freedom, Jesus 
would have exhausted himself in a desperate conflict. The stupid hatred 
of his enemies turned defeat into victory, and sealed his divinity. For 
a while he yet escaped their fury; but as early as the beginning of the 
month of March his death was resolved on. The Pascal festival was 
approaching. He would then be at Jerusalem; and the opportunity 
was awaited with malicious anxiety. Some disappointment was experi- 
enced when, as the time of the feast drew near, he did not make his ap- 
pearance, and they began to fear that their schemes would be baffled. 
But he had only halted on his journey at Bethany, where his parting 
visit was signalised by the affectionate washing of his feet by the loving- 
hearted Mary. He then set forth with his disciples for the last time to 
the unbelieving city. The hopes of these were excited to the highest 
pitch. They believed the manifestation of the kingdom of God to be at 
hand; and they began to dispute among themselves for priority therein. 
He, on the contrary, was occupied with graver thoughts. As the little 
party trod the stony road to the north of Jerusalem, he walked in front, 
silent and engrossed. At last he opened to them his heart, and told 
them of his approaching end. In his own mind he had become con- 
vinced that he should be sacrificed ; therefore his death would save the 
world, and bring about the kingdom of God. Without some such be- 
lief, he would have had to concede that his mission had failed. There 
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was sadness among his disciples; they did not comprehend him. They 
were looking forward to a very different consummation ; expected signs 
in the heavens; and were already preparing the welcome of, Blessed is 
he who cometh in the name of the Lord. The blood-stained perspec- 
tive troubled and perplexed them. He more and more became per- 
suaded that he was marching to death. The misapprehension between 
him and his disciples broadened at every step. They could not under- 
stand his sadness. They saw him weep mournfully as he approached 
Jerusalem, and they wondered. Even the triumphal entry which his 
faithful Galileans had prepared for him served to move him only to 
transitory joy. As evening of that memorable Sunday fell, he retired to 
Bethany, where also, or on the western slope of the Mount of Olives, he 
passed the three following nights, though spending each successive day 
in Jerusalem. That an extraordinary melancholy filled his soul during 
these last days, all the gospels agree in relating. His soul was sorrowful 
even unto death. He prayed with his face to earth. He suffered intense 
anguish. His disciples did not penetrate the state of his mighty but 
troubled bosom, and so do not enlighten us. We only know from them 
that he prayed to his Father to save him from the approaching hour. 
He doubted; he struggled; but he did not succumb. He might yet 
have avoided death; but love of his work carried him away. He 
would drink the bitter chalice to the dregs. He resumes his grand pro- 
portions. No longer are we presented with polemical subtleties, wonders, 
and exorcisms. There is presented to us only the incomparable hero of 
the Passion, the founder of the rights of free conscience, the model by 
meditating upon whom all suffering souls will be strengthened and con- 
soled. 

Meanwhile the aristocrats and Pharisees of the Temple had been 
urged to still greater animosity by the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
On the Wednesday a fresh council was held in the house of Caiphas, at 
which the immediate arrest of Jesus was decided on. As the feast of the 
Pasch would commence on the Friday evening, it was deemed desirable 
to execute the scheme without delay. And further, in order to avoid 
any disturbance, it was deemed prudent not to seize him in the Temple, 
but, becoming acquainted with his daily movements, to get possession 
. Of him in some comparatively quiet spot. One of the twelve, in whose 
heart the administrator had destroyed the apostle, was found base enough 
to lend himself to an execrable treason. The first three—the synoptice— 
gospels, committing the error of ante-dating the day of the Pasch, have 
attributed to the last meal which Jesus had with them a special but in- 
correct signification. John, who is surely trustworthy in this matter, 
makes no allusion to any peculiar, mystic, or extraordinary sense affixed 
to it by Jesus. According to the fourth evangelist, the washing of the 
feet was the striking occurrence of this final gathering. “ At the time” 
(for here we feel compelled to cite the author’s own exact and continuous 
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words) “the repast struck none of them in a special manner, and, apart 
from the apprehensions which the Master confided to his disciples, who 
but half understood him, nothing extraordinary took place. But after 
the death of Jesus a singularly solemn sense was attached to this evening, 
and the imagination of the faithful scattered around it a colouring of 
sweet mysticism. What we best remember of some beloved being are 
his last moments. By an inevitable illusion, a signification is attached 
to the interviews then held which in reality they acquired only after 
death. The souvenirs of many years are crowded into a few hours. ... 
As, moreover, one of the fundamental ideas of the early Christians was, 
that the death of Jesus was a sacrifice, superseding all the sacrifices of 
the old Law, the supper which was supposed to have happened once for 
all on the eve of the Passion became preéminently the sacrifice, the act 
constituting the new alliance, the emblem of blood shed for the salvation 
of all. . . John, so much preoccupied with eucharistic ideas, who nar- 
rates the circumstances of the last” meal with such prolixity,.... John, 
who alone among the evangelical storiers has on this occasion the cre- 
dentials of an eye-witness, knows nothing of the recital found in the 
other three.” But this much is certain, that sentiments of love, concord, 
charity, and mutual forbearance animated his last discourse. . They are 
to love one another, even as he has loved them. 

The night had fallen when they rose from table. According to his 
wont, Jesus passed along the vale of Cedron, and halted at Gethsemane. 
The disciples were wearied out, and slept. He watched and prayed. Anon 
came the glare of torches and tramp of feet. The sergeants of the Temple, 
supported by a detachment of Roman soldiers, approach and arrest him. 
Peter and John follow at a distance ; the rest fly. The account given by 
the gospel of the judicial proceedings agrees with that given in the 
Talmud, where the crime of “sedition,” for which Jesus was attainted, 
and the means of proving it, are described with a naive impudence. 
Still, from the orthodox Jewish point of view, he had blasphemed against 
the Temple, and therefore against God. By the Sanhedrim he was con- 
demned to death; but not having the power to carry out the sentence, 
they detained him all night, during which he was subjected to barbarous 
indignities from a provincial, not a really Roman, soldiery. From this 
point to the consummation, M. Renan offers little that can be considered 
to diverge from, or throw much light upon, the usually accepted narra- 
tion, save that he points out various discrepancies among the Evangelists, 
and notably the silence of John with regard to the avowal by Jesus of 
the character of Messiah, and dwells on the declaration to Pilate that his 
kingdom was not of this world. Pilate yields at last ; but it is not upon 
him that should be fixed the discredit of condemning Jesus. Although 
we, in a more enlightened age, do not consider moral demerit to be 
transmitted from father to son, yet nations have their responsibilities 
no less than individuals. “ Now,” says M. Renan, “if ever crime was @ 
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national crime, such was the execution of Jesus. His death was legal 
in this sense, that it had for its first cause a law which was the very 
soul of the nation. The Mosaic law, in its accepted form, pronounced 
the penalty of death upon every attempt to change the established form 
of worship. Jesus undoubtedly attacked and aspired to destroy it. The 
Jews said to Pilate, with a simple and honest frankness,‘ We have’ a 
law, and according to this law he ought to die; for he has made him- 
self Son of God.’ The law was detestable, but it was the law of the 
ferocity of old; and the hero who made an offering of himself in order 
to abrogate it had of course to submit to it.... If,” he adds, “instead 
of pursuing the Jews with a blind hatred, Christianity had abolished 
the regulation which slew its founder, it would have been much more 
logical, and have had still better claims upon the human race.” 

Some of our readers are aware that doubts have from time to time 
been raised by sceptics as to whether death was really the result of the 
sufferings of Jesus. The time during which he hung upon the cross was 
of itself, in ordinary cases, insufficient for the purpose. Astonishment at 
life being found extinct is expressed even in Mark; and Origen invoked 
miraculous interference to account for the abnormal occurrence. Ger- 
man critics of later years have written long and learnedly upon the sub- 
ject. M. Renan has no doubt that Jesus died upon the cross: his sen- 
sitive organisation, weakened by mental sorrow, succumbing where others 
would have clung to protracted existence. The doubts raised as to his 
death were suggested, or at least strengthened, by the account of the 
resurrection. M. Renan rejects such doubts. Of course he does not 
accept the history of the resurrection; but premising that the subject 
will be treated in its proper and natural place, in the second part of the 
“Origin of Christianity,” he remarks that, for the historian, the life of 
Jesus ends with his last sigh. 

Here, too, might we end, were we not compelled in fairness to state, 
very briefly, the answers of the author to those—and they will be many— 
who consider that they can put him into an inextricable dilemma by this 
objection: either Jesus wrought miracles, and was what he represented 
himself to be, or he was an impostor; and in neither case could he have been 
what you endeayour-to make him out. ‘The replies to this difficulty are 
not massed together so as to form a distinct chapter, but are scattered 
through the volume, and are explanatory of the supernatural occurrences 
or supposed Messianic applications, just as they arise in the course of the 
narration.” We have taken pains to group them, and will give a com- 
pressed and rapid sketch of those upon which he seems to lay most 
stress. 

In the first place, then, according to him, Jesus never dreamed for 
a moment of passing himself off as the incarnation of God himself. 
The mere idea was altogether foreign to the Jewish mind: there is not 
a trace of it in the synoptical gospels, and it is indicated only in those 
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portions of the gospel according to John which do not represent the 
tone of Jesus. And even in John’s gospel the accusation that Jesus 
made himself equal to God is represented as a calumny of the Jews. 
He himself declares that he is less than his Father, and that the Father 
has not revealed every thing to him. Though Son of God, and more 
than an ordinary man, he is separated from God by an infinite distance. 
All men are, or may become, according to him, sons of God. His trans- 
cendental idealism did not allow him to have any very distinct notion of 
his own personality, or of the personality of others. His disciples are 
one, as he and his Father are one. It is true, that in his words was 
the germ of later doctrines; but so it was in the belief of incarnations 
of certain faculties or powers, as exemplified in the instance of the 
Samaritan thaumaturgist Simon, whom the people identified with the 
Virtue of God. The Word of God, the Spirit of God, the Wisdom 
of God, are analogous instances. The “ Word” is found in Philo 
and in the Targums, and was first applied to Jesus by John or his 
school. Later on, meanings were attached to these phrases, by a re- 
flective and dogmatical scholasticism, to which Jesus was a complete 
stranger. As little was it known to his disciples. They make him 
act simply as man. He is tempted, ignorant of many things, cor- 
rects himself, is downcast and discouraged, submits to God, does not 
know the hour of judgment, takes precautions for his personal safety. 
With respect to miracles, Orientals were then what they are now, totally 
devoid of the critical faculty. Scientific truth is nothing to them ; they 
see only across the atmosphere of their wishes and passions. To these 
illusions every body who wishes to exercise any influence over them 
must yield. Nor are their illusions exclusively peculiar to the East. 
France would not be what she is but for her thousand years’ belief in 
the holy phial of Rheims. It is all very well for us, in our impotent 
honesty, to prate about deceit, and denounce great men, who, under 
conditions different from our own, have accepted the battle of life, and 
splendidly conquered. One of the conditions of the time of Jesus was 
the working of what men called miracles. The Scriptural books were 
full of them. He himself talks of his contemporaries as working them. 
A man who thinks that he works miracles nowadays that you know he 
cannot work them, is subjected to odium or ridicule. But take, for 
instance, Francis of Assisi. We know that he really worked no mira- 
cles ; but we are not offended—nay, we are rather pleased—at the nar- 
ration of them, since they belonged to his time, and were believed in 
by himself and his followers, and were not wilful impostures. And, 
moreover, a great man is, under such circumstances, very much at the 
mercy of the enthusiasm of his admirers. They make him work 
miracles ; miracles being rather the work of the surrounding group than 
of the person to whom they are attributed. It is impossible for any 
body to travel in the East to this day without being constantly amazed 
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at having certain supernatural powers attributed to him, and, further, 
without being able to explain how the imputation arises. The greatest 
miracle of all would have been if Jesus had not worked any. Most of 
his miracles consisted of healing the diseased. Owing to the excited 
spiritual state of Judea at the time, there was a more than ordinary 
number of people in a flighty condition, or, as the Jews would express 
it, possessed. These required the application of the powers of exorcism. 
Their disease was moral; the cure required was moral. Who was so 
likely to effect it as Jesus, with his sweet and commanding presence, 
his self-confidence and tone of authority, conjoined with tenderness un- 
equalled? And even then his consent was often difficult to obtain, was 
given slowly ; and secrecy was more than once imposed upon the healed. 
Fortunately the worker of miracles has not effaced the moralist and 
the religious reformer. Had he been a thaumaturgist, he might have 
founded a school of sorcery, but never Christianity. This he established 
by his profound belief in the reality of the ideal. A gross materialism, 
hankering after the unattainable, may, in these times, strive to find in 
political and economic measures a basis for universal happiness. It 
will remain barren, as will equally every scheme that does not accept 
the absolute idealism contained in the assertion of Jesus, that in order 
to possess the earth we must renounce it. Therefore, not allowing 
himself to be misled by exaggerated mistrust of a story in consequence 
of its keeping us ever in a superhuman world of wonders, M. Renan 
places Jesus on the highest summit of human grandeur. We may think 
ourselves monstrously wise; we are but the victims of our knowledge, 
rendered cowardly and impotent by our acquirements. Jesus knew 
what we do not know, viz. how to create, affirm, and act. He will 
never be surpassed. 

As we said at starting, criticism is not our task. We are not theolo- 
gians; and the professors of the dangerous art would not thank us for gra- 
tuitous interference. We abstain from all comment beyond an expression 
of belief in the sincerity of M. Renan, and in the purity of his motives. 
Many years ago now he wrote these words: “Far from dreaming of 
diminishing in this world the amount of religion which yet remains in 
it, my object in all my writings has been, on the contrary, to purify and 
animate anew a sentiment whose only chance of preserving empire 
resides in the adoption of further refinement. Religion can no longer 
be separated from delicacy of soul and cultivation of mind. I have 
thought to serve its interests in transporting it to a region out of the 
reach of attack, beyond special dogmas and supernatural beliefs. Should 
these crumble away, religion must not be allowed to crumble too; and a 
day will perhaps come when those who reproach me, as with a crime, with 
distinguishing between the imperishable reality of religion and its tran- 
sitory forms, will be happy to find a refuge from brutal attacks behind 
the shelter which they once disdained.” Be this as it may, they are 
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many to whom perhaps Dante’s opening lines in the second canto of 
the Paradiso will be not unwisely addressed : 


“O voi che siete in piccioletta barca, 
Desiderosi d’ ascoltar, seguiti 
Dietro al mio legno che cantando varca, 
& # # # * # 
Non vi mettete in pelago; ché forse, 
Perdendo me, rimarreste smarriti!” 


“QO you who,.in your great desire to hear, 
Follow behind, in frail and tiny skiff, 
My larger bark, I singing as I steer, 
Pray, put not out to ocean, lest that, if 
Me you should lose, you smit remain with fear.” 











Lady Greatheart’s Store. 


By EDMUND YATES. 


Say what you please, you shall never alter my good opinion of Lady 
Millicent Greatheart. Granted that she was a flirt, that she wore volu- 
minous crinoline, and a suspicion of what she called salve, and other 
people paint, on her lips, that she was full of fusses and foibles, that she 
need not have danced the Scotch sword-dance at the Fancy Fair for Indi- 
gent Buffoons in the presence of a half-crown paying public, that she 
used hyperbolical language, smoked cigarettes, read full-flavoured French 
novels, rode far too straight to hounds, and did not behave with mildness 
to her maid,—still I avow that there was a good deal to be said in her 
favour. Her Store, for instance. When the newspapers teemed with 
cases of “agricultural distress,” when special commissioners from every 
possible journal went round and found English labourers herded like 
swine and not so well fed, when a winter of extra severity trebled the 
prices of articles of consumption,—what was done by the landed proprie- 
tors of Pillowton, that little village in Quiltshire, where the Greatheart 
property is situated? A subscription was set on foot, to which the lord 
of the manor, Lord Fluffenham, sent a five-pound note and his compli- 
ments, Sir Ider Down sent his compliments without the five-pound note, 
the Honourable Flock Tester sent a packet of tracts (Anvil-Sparks, or 
the Bellows of Blessedness, 4d. per 100), and old Mrs. Quelch, the 
Indian widow who lived at the Bungalow, and was considered eccentric, 
sent two pots of guava-jelly, a roll of flannel, a piece of cocoa-nut mat- 
ting, and a pair of goloshes. Sir Lionel Greatheart, that pillar of the 
state, filled up one of his weary unoccupied hours in the House of Com- 
mons library by drawing up, with immense labour and precision, a formal 
document addressed to the committee of the fund, in which he traced the 
distress, in common with the potato-disease, the aspersions on the Mosaic 
writings, and the recent epidemic of scarlatina, to the spread of liberal 
doctrines, and enclosed a cheque for ten pounds. But after consulting 
with his wife, Lady Millicent, he benefited the fund by altering the amount 
of his cheque to a hundred, and by omitting a large portion of his epistle. 

But Lady Millicent was not satisfied with this. Next day she 
actually went down by train to Anthill, there met the carriage duly 
fetched by telegram, and drove over to Pillowton. There, at her hus- 
band’s seat, “The Bolsters,” she met in solemn conclave Dr. Heal, the 
vicar, Mr. Warne, the village schoolmaster, the most popular man for 
miles round, and the originator of the subscription, and several of the 
principal men of the neighbourhood. The result of their conversation 
was, that it was decided to establish an institution in the village, to be 
called Lady Greatheart’s Store, where all articles of food were to be sold 
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to applicants considerably below cost price—the difference in the cost ’ 
being borne by Lady Greatheart herself. The vicar was to give general 
superintendence ; the schoolmaster was to have the management, and to 
make the purchases and payments—a credit of a hundred pounds being 
opened in his name at Sir Lionel’s bankers. The committee were to 
attend on certain nights, and dole out necessaries and check accounts ; 
and Lady Greatheart returned to town in a pleased frame of mind, which 
lasted her-as far as the Great-Eastern Railway Station, and utterly de- 
parted when she found that the box for the French Plays, upon which she 
had reckoned, had not arrived, and that instead of laughing with M. Reg- 
nier she would have to sit mum-chance listening to Sir Lionel’s diatribes. 

The Store was opened, and prospered splendidly. When you sell good 
things for next to nothing, you may be pretty sure of customers, and the 
regular tradespeople of Pillowton read of the proceedings of the Chartist 
rioters, and began inquiring where Captain Swing was to be heard of, 
when they found the villagers preferring cheap realities to dear adultera- 
tions. Flaming accounts of the success were forwarded to Lady Milli- 
cent in Belgrave Square, and Mr. Warne’s weekly report was received as 
regularly as the Beau-Monde Gazette, in which appeared the movements 
of the fashionable classes. When Dr. Heal died, it was thought there might 
be some hitch; but Lord Fluffenham, the patron of the living, wishing to 
bestow it on a friend of his own, who wore a white gown when he should 
have worn a black one, who had peculiar notions on the subject of candle- 
sticks and flowers, and who was always prostrating himself on the floor 
at odd times and seasons, the bishop of the diocese refused to institute 
his lordship’s nominee, and a row royal ensued. It could not be expected 
that the souls of the Pillowtonites were to be given over to neglect 
during this contest between the powers temporal and spiritual; and so 
accordingly a young clergyman came down to take the post temporarily, 
to act as warming-pan, as Sir Ider Down irreverently termed it ; and he, 
the Reverend Knurr Spellan, entered most enthusiastically into the 
scheme of Lady Greatheart’s Store. 

He was a curious-looking man, this Reverend Knurr Spellan, and not 
a bit like a clergyman. He had a very small head, more like an enlarged 
pimple on the top of his neck than a real head, and little sunken eyes, 
and a sharp nose, and an underhung mouth, with great buck-teeth. He 
never smiled, but he grinned most confoundedly—a malevolent, leery, 
low, knowing kind of grin—and he had a trick of nursing his left knee, 
and of swaying himself backward and forward, and of softly saying, 
* Ah—ha!” in a way that, if you were at all irritable, nearly drove you 
mad. And his clothes were not only rusty, which is pardonable, but 
slangy and horsey in cut, which is offensive. He subscribed to a sport- 
ing paper, and on two occasions applied at the village post-office for 
letters addressed “ Alpha ;” in one corner of which letters—dirty and 
beer-stained—was marked “ Immediate ;” in the other, “ Nimrod’s Tip.” 
Of course a majority of the neighbourhood was down upon him at once; 
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there was a something which they did not like; they could not tell what 
it was, but so it was. He never looked you in the face, did he now? a 
kind of a—well, I can’t describe it, mum, but you know what I mean. 
The Hon. Flock Tester said he knew Spellan had been expelled from 
Oxford for cheating at cards ; and Mrs. Flokes, the laundress, said he was 
very like the man that had stolen the linen off her hedge two years ago 
come Martinmas. But he read prayers very well, and he constantly 
preached charity sermons, and administered the collections himself; and 
he visited the sick, and, above all, he paid the greatest attention to Lady 
Greatheart’s Store. 

He took away—certainly without paying for them, but what of 
that ?—-samples of tea and grocery, and brandy and port-wine, for the 
purpose, as he said, of testing them to see that they were genuine; and 
he took them in such large quantities that he might have furnished all 
the analytical chemists in London with specimens ; he inquired minutely 
into the system of accounts, and shortly after he found that Mr. Warne 
drew the cheques, he started an autograph-book, and besought the 
schoolmaster to place his signature between those of Oliver Cromwell 
(very jagged and smoky) and the late Duke of Wellington (intensely up- 
right and strong-minded), as that of “an’ earnest soldier, fighting the 
good fight.” In a word, Lady Greatheart’s Store was the temporary 
curate’s grand hobby, and he was in Mr. Warne’s office morning, noon, 
and night. 

Christmas came, and passed in a far happier manner than had been 
anticipated before the establishment of the Store. By its aid many cot- 
tages, who even in the days of plenty scarcely ever saw meat on their 
table, had, in this time of want, a smoking joint of beef on Christmas- 
day; many a “God bless her” was said at mention of Lady Millicent’s 
name, and many a health was pledged to her in good ale by lips 
which had hitherto been only aquainted with the tap constantly on flow 
in the middle of the market-place. The curate preached a seasonable 
sermon, full of good will to every body, and reminding all of their grati- 
tude due to their benefactress; and then went home and dined com- 
fortably with Mr. Warne at the schoolhouse. As they sat together in 
the evening over some steaming punch, their conversation naturally 
enough turned to the Store; and Mr. Warne informed his visitor that he 
should be extra busy during the next few days in sending cheques for 
the discharge of the quarterly bills to the wholesale tradespeople in 
London. Mr. Spellan expressed his sorrow that, owing to a pressure of 
parochial duty, he should be unable to assist his friend; and there the 
matter ended. 

Mr. Warne was right: the quarterly bills came in showers; the little 
village post-office was overflowing with blue envelopes and commercial 
handwriting; and if the schoolmaster and the Store received their 
quantum, the number addressed to the Reverend Knurr Spellan was 
even more flattering. Mr. Warne worked double tides, hunted up the 
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auditors, had all the accounts vigorously examined and vouched for, 
and, on the third morning, was hard at work drawing cheques for the 
various amounts, when he heard a crash in his front garden, and, looking 
up, saw a mild-faced cow placidly trampling down his beloved china- 
asters, the pride of his heart. Mr. Warne loved punctuality in business, 
but almost better loved he the amenities of gardening; so, at once flinging 
down his pen, he sallied forth, and attempted to eject the cow. But the 
cow was cumbrous and stupid; and the more Mr. Warne whooshed, and 
made windmill motions with his arms, the more the cow cantered in a 
rocking-horse fashion, doing awful destruction with her hoofs, but not 
progressing one bit. So that nearly twenty minutes elapsed before the 
schoolmaster, blown, steaming, and done up, after half coaxing, half pro- 
pelling the cow through his front gate, turned round and found Mr. 
Spellan, bland, smiling, and full of condolence, standing just outside the 
open street-door. 

“Why, my dear friend,” said Mr. Spellan, “what a state you’re in! 
I came through the back garden, and hearing the turmoil, passed straight 
through the house.” 

“State!” said the schoolmaster very crankily,—for twenty minutes 
with an obdurate and fractious cow does not tend to improve a temper 
already somewhat worried with accounts,—“ State!” repeated he. “ Ah, 
and so would you be in a state if you’d seen your china-asters trampled 
on by a—” 

“Come, my good friend, come in,” said the clergyman, gently lead- 
ing him into the room. “Ah! dear me! you have been at work! This 
is quite Tom Tiddler’s ground, hey! Cheques all over the table. Rather 
indiscreet, my friend, is it not ?” 

“Oh, there’s no one to meddle with them,” replied Mr. Warne 
shortly. ‘I sha’n’t do any more work to-day. I'm quite upset. The 
cheques must wait till to-morrow. I’ve only enclosed one, and that can 
go to post at once.” 

“What did you say?” asked Mr. Spellan. “Enclosed a cheque—in 
that letter ?” 

' Yes, in that letter. Cheque for 327. to Pearsons’, grocers, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard.” 

“Tn that letter ?—unsealed—merely stuck with gum? Oh, my good 
friend,” said Mr. Spellan solemnly, “this is very wrong! Fancy the 
poor people employed in the post-office—the chance of the letter coming 
open—the temptation—the—” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mr. Warne penitently ; “I never thought of 
that.” 

“Wax!” said the clergyman, “you have wax, of course? Now your 
seal—the official seal of the Store would be best. There!” and he 
dropped a great splodge of wax, and impressed it with the steel die which 
Mr. Warne handed him. “Now it will be safe. But it is better not 
to trust such matters in a small local post-office. I am going to Ant- 
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hill, there to take train for Bedford, where I have business. If you will 
drive me to Anthill, you can post the letter there.” 

Mr. Warne agreeing to this, both gentlemen set off in a pony-chaise 
together ; but so deep were they in conversation that it was not until 
they had passed the post-office at Anthill that Mr. Spellan recollected 
the letter. It was provoking, for Mr. Warne intended, after depositing 
Mr. Spellan at the station, to go back by a different road; but the 
clergyman met the difficulty by suggesting that they should pull up at 
a neighbouring bookseller’s shop, where they were known, and get the 
proprietor to take the letter with his own to the post-office. No sooner 
said than done, Mr. Warne jumped out and gave the letter to the book- 
seller, jumped in again and conveyed Mr. Spellan to the station, and then 
drove back by the other road to Pillowton. 


Two days afterwards, Lady Millicent was dawdling over her twelve- 
o’clock breakfast in Belgrave Square, when she was informed that a per- 
son named Warne wished to see her. To the intense astonishment of 
the footman, she gave orders for this person’s admission, and, on the 
Pillowton schoolmaster’s being ushured in, rallied him with much piquancy 
on his visit to London and his perturbed appearance. 

“Mr. Warne!” she said, with astonishment in every inflexion of her 
voice, “who on earth would have thought of seeing you? Has the Store 
become bankrupt, or been burnt down ?” 

“Neither, my lady!” replied Mr. Warne very nervously. “ But— 
but—” 

And then he went on to tell Lady Millicent that Messrs. Pearsons’ 
letter had duly arrived, but on opening it no cheque was to be found; and 
he, Warne, had come straight to London, first to wait on her ladyship, 
and then to communicate with the post-office authorities. 

Her ladyship reflected an instant, and then said, 

“Communicate with the fiddlestick! You'd only get a lot of forms 
to fill up, and be driven out of your wits with people presenting their 
compliments, and begging to acknowledge the receipt, and never going 
any further! Take my card, and go down to Gray’s-Inn Square, and see 
Sir Lionel’s lawyer, Mr. Tombs, and do exactly as he bids you.” 

So the schoolmaster went to Mr. Tombs, and found him a grim, weird, 
dried-up, dirty little old man, with his mouth drawn round under his 
ear; and Mr. Tombs listened to the old story, previously sending off a 
clerk to the bank to find if the cheque had been presented ; and during 
the recital he rubbed his legs, and pulled his coat-sleeves over his 
knuckles, and sniffed so horribly as quite to upset Mr. Warne, and to 
cause him extra difficulty in his narration. When the clerk returned to 

say that the cheque had been presented at two o’clock on the 28th, the 
very day it was drawn, by a cabman whose number the bank-clerk had 
taken, Mr. Tombs fell into a very paroxysm of leg-rubbing, and merely 
muttering to his clerk, “Spotter,” hustled the schoolmaster out of the 
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office, telling him to be there at ten o’clock the next morning. Punc- 
tually at the appointed hour, Mr. Warne waiked into the dreary cham- 
bers, where he found Mr. Tombs, without the slightest appearance of 
having washed himself; a tall, red-faced, elderly man, with white hair, 
whom Mr. Tombs addressed as Sergeant Spotter; and a cabman. 

“ Now then, cabman,” said Mr. Tombs, after bestowing the gruffest 
salutation on Mr. Warne, “repeat the description of the man who em- 
ployed you.” 

“He were, sir, and gentlemen all,” said the cabman, with much 
manifestation of his thumbs—‘“he were a little gent, dressed in 
black, with a white neckcloth, and a black, shiny, smelly kind of over- 
coat.” 

“* Macintosh?” interrupted Mr. Tombs. 

** Macintosh, maybe!” said the cabman. “I took him up at Euston, 
and druv him to Barclay’s Bank, where he give me a paper, and I went 
n and drew the blunt—” 

“Took the money,” again interrupted Mr. Tombs. “No slang 
here.” 

“ Askin’ your pardon, sir, and gentlemen all!—then I druv him to 
Rood Lane, where at the Scotch Store he got out—and I never see him 
no more!” concluded the cabman, with intensely solemn relish, as though 
he were narrating a ghost-story. 

Mr. Tombs rang the bell, and said “ Cab” to the clerk who answered 
it; then asked the red-faced man if the bookseller would be ready at 
the station, and received an answer in the affirmative. 

So Mr. Tombs and Mr. Warne proceeded to the railway station in a 
cab, with Sergeant Spotter on the back seat, and the ghostly cabman on 
the box, and took the train to Anthill. On the way Mr. Tombs made 
the schoolmaster tell his story all over again, with every detail, including 
the drawing of the cheque, the incident of the cow and the china-asters; 
the rebuke given him for his negligence in not sealing the letter by Mr. 
Spellan, and the subsequent caution evinced by that gentleman; the 
drive in the pony-chaise, the leaving of the letter with Mr. Butt the 
bookseller, and the final setting down of Mr. Spellan at the station, 
where the clergyman, with much consideration, insisted on his friend’s 
not waiting the arrival of the Bedford train. Arrived at the Anthill 
Station, they found Mr. Butt the bookseller awaiting them, and all drove 
together to the Pillowton Schoolhouse; Mr. Tombs first ascertaining at 
the station that a train for London reached Anthill just a few minutes 
before the train by which Mr. Spellan had announced his intention of 
going to Bedford (in the opposite direction), and arrived at Euston soon 
after 1 P.M. 

When they arrived at the gate of the schoolhouse, by Mr. Tombs’s 
direction they looked round them carefully; and then, seeing no one 
looking on, sneaked in with as much caution as though their expe- 
dition had a burglarious intent: then Mr. Tombs had a private con- 
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versation with Sergeant Spotter, who presently departed in the direc- 
tion of the village, and then a very serious talk with Mr. Butt the 
bookseller, in the course of which the solicitor pointed out that the 
letter had lain in Mr. Butt’s possession for many hours (according to 
his own statement, he had received it at eleven and had not posted it 
till five), and that he or some one in his employ had had ample oppor- 
tunity of tampering with it. When Mr. Butt, under this view of the case, 
liad become burning hot, and exceedingly uncomfortable, and scarcely 
knew how to express his virtuous indignation at the suggestion, Mr. 
Tombs poked him in the ribs, poked Mr. Warne in the ribs, produced 
the envelope of Messrs. Pearsons’ letter, which did not show the least 
sign of having been tampered with, muttered “ Infernal scoundrel!” as 
applicable to some unmentioned person, and planted himself at the 
window, to look out for the return of Sergeant Spotter. That worthy 
soon appeared. 

“Well?” said Mr. Tombs. 

“Been to the reverend gent’s, sir,” said the sergeant. 

“ What seen?” 

“Black Macintosh coat, hanging in the hall.” 

“ Good!” shrieked Mr. Tombs, beginning to rub his leg. ‘“ What 
heard ?” 

“Reverend gent didn’t get home that night till nearly twelve o’clock. 
Come from Bedford in a hired gig.” 

“From Bedford?” said Mr. Tombs. Then, after a second’s reflection, 
“ Bradshaw!” 

“ It’s all right, sir,” said the sergeant. “T’velooked. Last train from 
town—don’t stop at Anthill, goes through to Bedford—parties going to 
Anthill must work back from Bedford in traps.” 

“ Capital!” cried Mr. Tombs. “Come on, all! Sergeant, lead the way.” 

So the party started forth, and when they arrived at the vicarage they 
went straight into the dining-room—all but the cabman, who remained 
in the hall. Mr. Spellan, who was writing at a table, looked very much 
surprised at their entrance, and fiushed slightly when his eye rested on 
Mr. Warne and Butt the bookseller. Mr. Tombs constituted himself 
spokesman, said they had come on an unpleasant business, shortly de- 
tailed the facts as to the negotiation of the cheque, finished by saying, 
“We have the cabman here,” and by making a sign to Spotter, who opened. 
the door and beckoned the cabman in. 

“Cabman,” said Mr. Tombs, “is there any one present resembling 
the person who gave you his cheque to get cashed?” 

“Resemblin’!” said the cabman in his ghostliest voice, and looking 
all round him as though he expected demoniacal apparitions—“ Resem- 
blin—” Then suddenly coming upon Mr. Spellan, “ Why, there ain’t 
no resemblin’ about it—that’s the man !” 

Every body was certain of it from that instant. Mr. Spellan bounced 
out into a tremendous rage, denied the whole affair, and insisted that his 
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word should be taken before that of a “blackguard cabman, fellows who 
would swear any thing.” But when Mr. Tombs began to cross-question 
him, he showed pitiablyjenough. The little old gentleman completely 
turned him inside-out. ‘“ What had he been to Bedford for?” “To see 
a friend who was away, and did not arrive till late at night, after the de- 
parture of the last train: hence his return to Pillowton by gig.” ‘“ Where 
had he had his dinner?” “Had not had any.” “Where had he had 
his tea?” “Had not had any.” “ What had he done all day?” “ Walked 
about the fields.” “Could he produce one single person who had seen him 
in the day-time at Bedford?” No answer. ‘“ Had he a dark Macintosh 
coat?” “No.” “Spotter, fetch it.” Coat produced. ‘Had he any 
thing further to say?” “Nothing, except that it was all a lie from be- 
ginning to end.” And he sat down, hard, impassible, scowling darkly 
at all present. 

Then Mr. Tombs, who had hitherto been counsel for the prosecution 
took upon himself the office of judge, and delivered himself of a tremen- 
dous philippic against Spellan. ‘Every body could see perfectly,” he 
said (though it must be admitted that, until he explained, no one saw 
but himself), “that Mr. Spellan had extracted that cheque from Messrs. 
Pearsons’ letter while Mr. Warne was engaged with the cow, and that 
every subsequent act was an act of duplicity. He had urged the extreme 
caution of sealing the letter (from which he had extracted the cheque), 
of not committing it to the village post-office; he had purposely passed 
by the Anthill post-office in order that he might confide the letter to Mr. 
Butt the bookseller, leave it in his charge for hours, and thus get suspi- 
cion thrown on that worthy man; he had stated his intention of going 
to Bedford when he had really gone to London; had then employed 
another agent in his nefarious practices, and had covered his robbery by 
a tissue of lies.” At this peroration Mr. Tombs clapped on his hat, and 
stalked from the house, followed by the rest, Sergeant Spotter slightly 
aggrieved that no one had been given into custody, and Mr. Warne utterly 
crushed and heartbroken at the exposure of his quondam friend. 

That night the Reverend Knurr §Spellan quitted Pillowton village, 
and the next day he quitted the English land, leaving behind him an 
accumulation of debt to a very large amount: For several years he led a 
precarious existence on the Continent now preaching for a Sunday or two 
at queer little clergy-less English colonies, now punting at the gaming- 
tables. Then he returned to England, and two years since died in 
Newgate, under sentence of imprisonment for stealing luggage -from 
waiting-rooms at railway stations. 

As for Pillowton, it prospers. The bishop and Lord Fluffenham ad- 
justed their differences, and installed a sensible man as vicar, who is 
now Mr. Warne’s earnest colleague in the management of Lady Great- 
heart’s Store. 





Horae Virgilianae. 


(PASTORAL POETRY.) 


Part I. 
Tue attention of the poetry-loving public has been much attracted of 
late to English versions of the ancient classics, and more especially to 
those of Homer and Virgil. Translations by Ichabod Wright, Dart, 
Kennedy, Alford, and specimens of translations by Herschel, Arnold, 
and others, have successively appeared, and been subjected to criticism. 
The question of hexameter verse, its intrinsic merit, and its capability 
of being applied to the English language, has been agitated over and 
over again in reviews and magazines. The comparative advantages of 
blank-verse and of rhyme, as a medium of translation, have given rise to 
warm discussion; and the opinions of the public seem pretty equally 
divided. 

We are here concerned with Virgil only, and do not mean to trouble 
our readers with a learned lecture upon the hexameter questior; for, 
whatever may be thought in regard to Homer, it is generally conceded 
that this metre is not adapted for a translation of the Augustan poet. 
The German Voss has indeed given us Virgil in hexameters: his work 
is useful to scholars, and, as a literal rendering, is deservedly in high 
repute; but, in regard to its poetical merits, it must be considered as a 
failure. The division of opinion with respect to Virgil is reduced to the 
question between blank-verse and rhyme ; and, as almost all the rhyming 
versions in the last two centuries have been confined to the heroic 
couplet of Dryden, the question seems to be simply, whether this mea- 
sure, or the blank-verse of Milton and Thomson, be the more eligible. 

It appears somewhat strange to us that critics, in discussing what 
metre is most suitable for a Virgilian translation, have lost sight of the 
fact that Virgil’s three poems are different in character; and it by no 
means follows that, because blank-verse or rhyme is adapted for one of 
them, it must necessarily be so for the others. May it not be that rhyme 
is fitted for the Pastorals and the Georgies, and not for the Aneid? or 
fitted for the Pastorals, and not so well fitted for the other two? The 
various translations which have been given to the world furnish materials 
for forming our opinion. Several of them have been produced by men who 
were both poets and scholars; and a comparison must in some degree 
enable us to determine, whether the success or the failure of any one of 
them is attributable to the particular measure which he has adopted. 

We will begin with the Pastorals; but, before we proceed to compare 
the different translations, let us stop to consider the character of pas- 
toral poetry in general, and the models for that kind of poetry which are 
to be found in our own language. 
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A writer in the Saturday Review has pronounced pastoralism to be 
“one of the oddest vagaries of the human mind.” ‘True it is that no 
real shepherds ever sang or discoursed to each other as Mopsus and Da- 
moetas and other such personages do in Theocritus and Virgil; and 
doubtless, had pastoral poetry been invented in modern times, it would 
have excited only wonder or ridicule. It was derived, however, from 
Greece and Italy, whose religion peopled the country with a multitude 
of rural deities, and made it the scene of mythical fable. Pan and Syl- 
vanus, Satyrs and Fauns, occupied the woodland region, and interested 
themselves in the affairs of the peasants; Diana hunted in their forests ; 
Priapus tended their gardens, Pomona their orchards. Every great river 
had its father-god, with his bull-like forehead and crown of reeds ; every 
grove, stream, and mountain was haunted with beautiful female beings,— 
Dryads, Naiads, Oreads, or Napeeans,—guarding the trees and the flowers 
and the young girls, and all that belonged to them. Grotesque and wild 
as many of these beings were represented to be, they were endued with 
superhuman faculties, and supposed to be instrumental in exalting and 
improving man’s condition. Silenus, though always drunk, was capable 
of expounding the mysteries of creation, and giving instruction on morals 
and things in general, when he was in the humour. Such being the 
presentia numina of the rustics, it was no hard matter to conceive that 
the rustics themselves, brought in contact with their immortal neigh- 
bours, might learn from them something beyond the milking of goats 
and making of cheese. 

Poets, taking the creed of their countrymen as the basis of their 
fables, when they came to describe rural life, found it impossible to talk 
of groves and mountains without allusion to their patron gods and 
nymphs. They were introduced as dramatis persone, together with the 
rustics of mortal mould; and the latter received a poetical elevation 
corresponding with the dignity of the former. It was no objection in 
the eyes of the poet, that his readers would not all believe in the fiction ; 
sufficient that the established mythology afforded a groundwork. The 
reader would submit to the illusion, and be pleased with it. There was 
no more absurdity in an ancient pastoral so constructed, than in a tale 
of the middle ages founded on a belief in ghosts or magic. Many be- 
lieved in such things; those who did not liked to read of them. In the 
same way people are diverted with fables, in which birds and beasts 
convey moral instruction to mankind, and are quite content with Cow- 
per’s explanation of the matter: 


“Tis plain that they were always able 
To hold discourse, at least in fable.” 


The pastoral was a medium of describing rural scenery and enjoy- 
ment. Love of the country is congenial to man; and descriptions of it 
have a certain charm, even though disfigured by unnatural imagery or 
false sentiment. People living in cities liked to be reminded of simple 
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pleasures and a golden age,—to be carried for a time out of themselves, 
away from the bustle of streets and pomp of courts, into silent valleys 
and green retreats. The country itself being the region of tranquillity 
and beauty, it was pleasant to imagine that its inhabitants lived in peace 
and innocence, and had minds capable of enjoying such blessings. 

The poet himself living perhaps in a court or city, knew but little 
of real country life. Even if he did, it would not have suited a man of 
refinement to paint the daily habits of a labouring population. There 
was no such thing in ancient times as a rural gentry, residing among 
the peasants, and assisting to civilise them. To find a poetical class 
in the country, it became necessary to elevate the condition of the pea- 
sants themselves ; in fact, to create imaginary personages. Mopsus and 
Menalcas must be turned into gentlemen, and made to sing in the 
same strain as the poet himself would if he were transported to their 
sylvan habitation. 

Mythological association supplied the ancients with that which we 
now find in a deep sympathy with external nature, derived from purer 
sources. The pagan, in a beautiful sylvan scene, might call up a vision 
of the “silver-buskined nymphs” who tenanted the glade. A sparkling 
fountain reminded him of the wonderful tales of Hylas or Arethusa. 
A mountain-echo recalled to his imagination the aérial “Queen of 
Parley,” beloved by Pan. The pipe, fashioned with reed-canes, was the 
maid Syrinx, who, flying from the addresses of the mountain-god, was 
changed into a reed. The nightingale was the unhappy Philomela, 
whose story has been sung by the poets over and over again. The 
moon was Diana, who sometimes descended from her celestial sphere to 
sport in the woods, or to visit her favourite Endymion. Almost every 
plant was sacred to some deity, as the poplar to Hercules, the bay to 
Apollo, the myrtle to Venus. But no such emotions were excited in 
the heathen mind as are in ours at this day by thousands of simple 
sights and sounds, as by a haymaking or the smoke from a cottage- 
chimney, the tinkling of a sheep-bell or the wetting of a mower’s 
scythe. He would hardly comprehend a sonnet to the daisy or the 
eglantine, the redbreast or the cuckoo. Such poems as those of Words- 
worth and Shelley on the “Skylark” would have excited more of aston- 
ishment than sympathy. Nor could he have entered into the feeling 
expressed by Cowper in the well-known passage : 

. “Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds, 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind,” &c. 

Had there been nothing else in the pagan pastoral than the lore and 
legends of a false creed, it could have had no permanent success; but 
it also contained well-drawn descriptions of real objects, and appealed 
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to much that was natural and true; and therefore it got a lasting hold 
upon the human mind, and continues to be read and enjoyed at the 
present day, notwithstanding that it contains much that does not in- 
terest us. 

But it may be asked, How comes it that modern pastorals have been 
formed so generally on the model of the old? When we consider the 
changes wrought in religion and manners, we cannot help wondering 
that our writers should have copied and borrowed so much from heathen 
poetry. This is partly to be accounted for by education and habit, 
partly from want of originality. Classical writings have not only 
helped to form our vocabulary, but left an indelible impress upon our 
literature and our very thoughts. Milton must compare Eve to Pales 
or Pomona, and the bower of our first parents to that of Pan and Syl- 
vanus ; Shakespeare talks of “ Promethean heat,” and “the ruffian 
Boreas enraging the gentle Thetis ;” Johnson wears his “learned sock ;” 
winds issue “from their stony caves;” fates “turn their spindles ;” 
virgins are chaste as Dian, and led to the altar of Hymen; zephyrs fan 
the flowers with their wings; poets invoke the Muses, and climb Par- 
nassus. We repeat this sort of phraseology almost unconsciously, and 
without thinking of the myths which gave rise to it. From the classics 
also we have derived our practice of personifying faculties, qualities, 
and passions, describing them as beings who exercise a direct agency 
over us and our affairs. It is easier to imitate than to invent. The 
world, emerging from the darkness of the middle ages, was content for 
a long time to accept their classical masters as the standards of all that 
was excellent. There is, perhaps, another reason why the ancient pas- 
torals have been so servilely copied. Young writers tried their hand at 
pastorals, as an easy kind of verse, not requiring much thought or 
invention, to initiate them in the poetical art. It was indeed a poor 
excuse for being dull. Readers care very little for such excuses; and 
we find that modern pastorals have, generally speaking, proved failures. 
There are some distinguished exceptions, such as Tasso’s Amynta and 
Guarini’s Pastor Fido. Petrarch wrote some Latin pastorals, which 
he called Aiglogues, meaning the talk of goatherds ; a term afterwards 
adopted by Spenser. Sannazarius invented the piscatory eclogue, which 
has incurred the censure of Addison, but had the merit of introducing a 
novelty by substituting fishermen for shepherds. Among the multitude 
of English pastorals which have been transmitted to us, few are read, 
and not many heard of, at the present day. To rescue some of the most 
deserving from oblivion may not be without advantage. 

The most eminent of our pastoral poets is Edmund Spenser, whose 
Shepherd's Calendar is pronounced by Dryden “not to be matched in 
any modern language, not even by Tasso’s Amynta.” It was written 
in retirement in the north of England, soon after Spenser had left Cam- 
bridge. He had been disappointed at college in his hopes of obtaining 
a fellowship, and he was now doomed to be disappointed in love. An 
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unhappy passion for the beautiful Rosalind gave rise to the Shepherd's 
Calendar. Of the style Dryden says: “Spenser, being master of our 
northern dialect, and skilled in Chaucer’s English, has so exactly imitated 
the Doric of Theocritus, that his love is a perfect image of that passion 
which God infused into both sexes before it was corrupted with the 
knowledge of arts and the ceremonies of what we call good manners.” 
Pope speaks of the poem in high terms, though not quite so laudatory 
as Dryden. 

The poem is divided into twelve parts, called Aiglogues, each named 
after a month of the year. The first is a soliloquy by Colin Clout, a 
shepherd (so the poet designates himself), complaining of the cruelty of 
Rosalind, and comparing his own wretched condition to that of his flock 
at the present rigorous season (January). The second is a dialogue be- 
tween two shepherds, in which one, reproving the other for levity, tells 
the fable of the “ Oak and the Brier,” which he had learned from Tityrus 
(meaning Geoffrey Chaucer). The third is a dialogue concerning love. 
The fourth begins with the complaint of a shepherd, Hobbinol, to his 
companion, that Colin has neglected his friendship for the sake of Rosa- 
lind; and he takes occasion to recite a poem of Colin’s in praise of Eliza, 
queen of shepherds (meaning Queen Elizabeth). The fifth is of an alle- 
gorical character. It describes the happiness of the simple pastoral life 
before it was corrupted in evil times, when 

“Under colour of shepherds somewhile 
There crept in wolves, full of fraud and guile ;” 

by which he means the Christian religion before it was corrupted by the 
Romish Church. In the sixth Hobbinol urges Colin to quit the country 
in which his love has been so unfortunate. The seventh is on the same 
subject as the fifth. In the eighth two shepherds, Willy and Perigot, 
contend for a prize, and choose Cuddy for their umpire, as Menalcas and 
Dameetas choose Paleemon in Virgil. Their strains, however, are of a 
more purely rustic character. Cuddy cannot decide between them, and 
then recites a poem of Colin’s on Rosalind. The ninth recurs to the 
topic of the fifth and seventh. Diggon Davie complains to Hobbinol of 
the profligate lives of some of the shepherds whom he had seen in his 
travels, and the wretched condition of their flocks. The language is of 
a more obsolete and homely character than that of the other wglogues, 
and has a sprinkling of the Welsh dialect. It has incurred the censure 
of Johnson in a paper in the Rambler, which we shall quote presently. 
The tenth eglogue rises in style. It is a discourse on poetry by two 
shepherds, Piers and Cuddy. Piers urges Cuddy to quit the pasto- 
ral, and try some heroic subject. Cuddy complains of the lack of en- 
couragement to poets, and mentions Colin as the person best qualified for 
so arduous an attempt, if he were free from the trammels of love. In 
the eleventh Colin sings an elegy on the death of a shepherd’s daughter. 
In the twelfth he again laments his passion for Rosalind, and the man- 
ner in which his life has been wasted. 
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Spenser wrote some other poems of the pastoral kind, as Daphnaida 
and Astrophel ; which last is an elegy on the death of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. Colin Clout’s come home again is a pastoral written at Kilcol- 
man, in the county of Cork, where Spenser had received a grant of 
land from the queen. It is dedicated to his patron, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who is described as Shepherd of the Ocean. 

Samuel Johnson, in the thirty-seventh number of the Rambler, de- 
fines a pastoral to be “a poem in which any action or passion is repre- 
sented by its effects upon a country life.” It has nothing peculiar about 
it, he says, but its confinement to rural imagery; therefore the Pollio of 
Virgil, with all its elevation, is truly pastoral, because the images are all 
taken from the country, or from the religion of the age. He considers 
it improper to give the title of “pastoral” to a poem merely because shep- 
herds are introduced as speakers, who, after some slight mention of their 
flocks, begin to complain of errors in the Church or the government, or 
lamentations upon the death of some friend or illustrious person whom 
the poet chooses to call a shepherd. He allows that lofty sentiment and 
refined language is properly put in the mouths of shepherds, on the arti- 
ficial ground that they are the descendants of men who anciently conversed 
with the gods; and therefore he condemns the adoption of a rude or 
homely language. He comments thus upon a portion of the Shepherd's 
Calendar : 

“ Other writers, having the mean and despicable condition of a shep- 
. herd before them, conceive it necessary to degrade the language of pas- 
toral by obsolete terms and rustic words, which they very learnedly 
call Doric, without reflecting that they thus become authors ofa mangled 
dialect, which no human being ever could have spoken; that they may 
as well refine the speech as the sentiments of their personages ; and that 
none of the inconsistences which they endeavour to avoid is greater than 
that of joining elegance of thought with coarseness of diction. Spenser 
begins one of his pastorals with studied barbarity: 

‘Diggon Davie, I bid her good-day : 
Or Diggon her is, or I missay. 


Dig—Her was her while it was daylight ; 
But now her is a most wretched wight.’ 


What will the reader imagine to be the subject on which speakers like 
these exercise their eloquence? Will he not be somewhat disappointed 
when he finds them met together to condemn the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome? Surely, at the same time that a shepherd learns 
theology, he may gain some acquaintance with his native language.” 

The next English poet that we shall notice is Drayton, the author of 
Polyolbion. He has left ten Eclogues, of which we desire to say nothing 
further than that they are entirely devoid of interest, and it would not 
be easy to say what they are about. We quote an extract from his pre- 
face, to show what were the views of so learned a man upon the nature 
of pastorals : 
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“ Pastorals, as they are a species of poesy, signify feigned dialogues, 
or other speeches in verse, fathered upon herdsmen or shepherds. This, 
as all other forms of poesy, except, perhaps, the admirable Latin pisca- 
tories of that noble Neapolitan Sannazara, hath been received from 
the Greeks, and at second-hand from the Romans. The subject, as the 
language, ought to be poor, silly, and of the coarsest woof in appearance ; 
nevertheless the most high and noble matters may be shadowed in them. 
The Greek pastorals of Theocritus have the chief praise. Whether 
Virgil hath kept within pastoral humbleness, let Scaliger and learned 
censors dispute. The blessing which came in them to the testimonial 
majesty of the Christian name, out of Sibyl’s monuments, cited before 
Christ’s birth, must ever make Virgil venerable with me.” 

Phineas Fletcher, the famed author of the Purple Island, composed 
eight Piscatory Eclogues, in imitation of Sannazarius, which have con- 
siderable merit. They describe the toils, loves, and sufferings of fisher- 
men on the sea, or the streams of Cam, Medway, or Trent. The ordi- 
nary language of the bucolic is adapted to the watery element. The 
actors are called “fisher-swains.” The ocean is a “watery lea.” Sea- 
nymphs are invoked, instead of dryads or oreads. Griefs are made to 
“ebb and flow.” Hope and fear are “swelling waves.” Love, “a storm 
that cannot be allayed.” One of the prettiest eclogues is the fifth, 
where two fisher-boys, Damon and Algon, meet on the Trent: Algon 
tells Damon of his love for the nymph Niszea; Damon urges him to woo 
her boldly, which he does, upon her appearing on the banks with a rod 
and line, and does successfully. We subjoin one of the speeches of 
Damon : 

“ Algon, oft hast thou fished, but sped not straight ; 
With hook and net thou beat’st the waters round; 
Ofttimes the place thou changest, oft the bait, 
And catching nothing still, and still dost wait : 
Learn by thy trade to cure thee; time hath found 
In desperate cures a salve for every wound. 

The fish, long playing with the baited hook, 


At last is caught ; so many a nymph is took, 
Mocking the strokes of love, is with her striking strook.” 


The eighth eclogue is a contest for the prize of song between Daphnis, 
a shepherd, and Thomalin, a fisherman. The one praises his beloved 
Stella and a country life; the other extols his Mira and the fisherman’s 
trade. At the close they are invited to a dance, in which the shepherds 
and fishermen join. The following is a specimen : 


“ Dapunis. Thrice-happy swains! thrice happy shepherd's fate ! 
Tuomatry. Ah, blessed life, and happy fisher’s state ! 
Your pipes assuage your love; your nets maintain you. 
Darunis. Your lambkins clothe you warm; your flocks sustain you; 
You fear no stormy seas, nor tempest’s roaring. 
Toman. You sit not, rots or burning stars deploring ; 
In calms you fish, in roughs use songs and dances.” 


A few pastoral dialogues or elegies were written by Carew, Drum- 
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mond, Waller, Rochester, and Duke. Otway left the fragment of a pas- 
toral on the death of Charles II. Pomfret composed one on the death 
of Queen Mary. Dryden has left no original pastorals; but in his Art 
of Poetry he has given us a poetical description of what a pastoral ought 
to be, and which may be compared with what he says in his preface to 
the translation of Virgil. We cite a portion: 


“ As a fair nymph, when rising from her bed, 
With sparkling diamonds dresses not her head, 
But, without gold or pearl or costly scents, 
Gathers from neighbouring fields her ornaments : 
Such, lovely in its dress, but plain withal, 
Ought to appear a perfect pastoral : 

Its humble method nothing has of fierce, 

But hates the rattling of a lofty verse ; 

There native beauty pleases and excites, 

And never with harsh sounds the ear affrights. 
But in this style a poet, often spent, 

In rage throws by his rural instrument, 

And vainly, when disordered thoughts abound, 
Amidst the Eclogue makes the trumpet sound ; 
Pan flies, alarmed, into the neighbouring woods, 
And frighted nymphs dive down into the floods. 
Opposed to this, another, low in style, 

Makes shepherds speak a language base and vile; 
His writings flat and heavy, without sound, 
Kissing the earth, and creeping on the ground ; 
You’d swear that Randal, in his rustic strains, 
Again was quavering to the country swains, 
And changing, without care of sound or dress, 
Strephon and Phyllis into Tom and Bess. 

*Twixt these extremes ’tis hard to keep the right ; 
For guides take Virgil and read Theocrite.” 


Six pastoral eclogues have been left by Walsh, who also published an 
Essay on Pastoral Poetry, in which he defended Virgil against the censure 
of Fontenelle. He was called by Dryden the best critic of the nation. 
His poems are chiefly on the subject of love, for which he thought the 
pastoral best suited. One is a translation of Virgil’s eighth eclogue ; 
another is a political parody of the fourth; it begins: 


“The time is come, by ancient bards foretold, 
Restoring the Saturnian age of gold : 
The vile degenerate Whiggish offspring ends,— 
A High-Church progeny from Heaven descends.” 


Passing over some pastoral picces, of no great account, by Parnell, 
Hughes, Prior, Congreve, Fenton, and Granville, we come to those of 
Pope and Ambrose Philips. 

Pope’s pastorals were among the earliest productions of his accom- 
plished Muse. They were written at the age of sixteen, and published 
five years after, with a Discourse on Pastoral Poetry, which has been 
commended for its elegance and learning. In these poems he tried his 
hand at that smooth rhyming which afterwards became so conspicuous 
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in the Rape of the Lock and Eloisa’s Letter to Abelard. They make 
no pretensions to original thought. Their imitations of Virgil are, as 
Johnson says, “ambitiously frequent.” The four pieces inscribed with 
the names of the four seasons are strictly pastoral in character, and deal 
almost entirely with rural images applicable to the subject. Zhe Mes- 
siah, in imitation of Virgil’s Pollio, rises to a sublimer height, and is a 
noble specimen of versification. Johnson deemed it worthy to be trans- 
lated by himself into Latin hexameters. 

Shortly before Pope had made this first display of his powers, six 
pastorals had been published by Ambrose Philips. He had taken Spen- 
ser for his model; and having an extensive connexion among the wits 
and politicians of the day, he gained many admirers, when a ludicrous 
incident occurred, which reduced his fame to a lower level. Addison, 
being friendly to Philips, published a paper in the Guardian, No. 32, in 
which a history of pastoral poetry is given in the shape of an allegory: 
Menalcas, an Arcadian, descended from Pan, has a daughter, Amaryllis, 
beautiful in person, but of simple manners and country-bred. A pipe is 
given to him by a rural deity, who charges him not to give his daughter 
in marriage to any one who could not play as well as himself. Several 
suitors appear and are rejected: one for playing in too refined and artifi- 
cial a style; another, whose notes are too rude and harsh; and a third, 
whose tune is too intricate and perplexing. At length Amyntas comes 
and plays a strain, which, though wild and irregular, fills all hearts with 
delight. He wins the hand of Amaryllis, succeeds to the inheritance of 
her father, and governs Arcadia, the domain of pastoral poetry. They 
leave an heir, Theocritus, from whom the dominion descends in lineal 
succession to Virgil, Spenser, and Philips. Condemnation is obliquely 
pronounced on the Italian and French pastorals, and also upon the pis- 
catory eclogues of Sannazarius and his imitators. 

Pope took umbrage at this elevation of Philips to a throne which he 
did not deserve, and adopted a singular method of deposing him: he 
wrote a critique, drawing a comparison between Philips and himself, 
really to his own advantage, but ostensibly giving the preference to 
Philips. It was done so artfully that it deceived Steele, who published 
it in the Guardian, No. 40. The real purport of it soon transpired, and 
excited the fiercest rage in the breast of Philips, who not only assailed 
the character of Pope, but hung up a rod at Button’s and threatened 
personal chastisement. Pope retaliated, and charged Philips with keep- 
ing in his hands some of the subscriptions for his Homer which had 
been delivered to him by the Hanover Club. The result was, that a 
good deal of ridicule was thrown upon Philips, and his fame suffered by 
the indiscreet puffing of his friends. 

We come to another celebrated name, that of John Gay, whose first 
pastoral attempt is said to have been occasioned by the transaction last 
mentioned. Pope, not content with having exposed Philips in the 
Guardian, urged Gay to write a pastoral on real life, in order to show 
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that, if nature is to be followed, rusticity must be exhibited in its own 
coarse and vulgar dress. Gay composed the Shepherds Week, consist- 
ing of six eclogues, which had an effect beyond its original design. 
From its intrinsic merits, its truthful descriptions of rustic manners, and 
its humorous burlesque of the ancient pastoral, it became exceedingly 
popular, and continues to afford amusement at the present day. This 
was followed by the Zrivia, which Johnson allows to be sprightly, vari- 
ous, and pleasant, but censures for some of its ornaments. “ An honest 
blacksmith,” he says, “ might have done for Patty what is performed by 
Vulcan. The appearance of Cloacina is nauseous and superfluous; a 
shoe-boy could have been produced by the casual cohabitation of mere 
mortals.” Of Dione the same critic says: “It is a counterpart to 
Amynta and Pastor Fido, and other trifles of the same kind, easily imi- 
tated, and unworthy of imitation. There is something in the poetical 
Arcadia so remote from known reality and speculative possibility, that 
we can never support its representation through a long work. A pasto- 
ral of a hundred lines may be endured; but who will hear of sheep and 
goats and myrtle-bowers and purling rivulets through five acts ?” 

Gay, like Pope, is an imitator of Virgil, only his imitations are of 
the burlesque kind. Here it may not be amiss to give a few specimens, 
that the reader may contrast the three: 


Viren. 
 Parched are the plains, and frying is the field, 
Nor withering vines their juicy vintage yield: 
But if returning Phyllis bless the plain, 
The grass revives, the woods are green again, 
And Jove descends in showers of kindly rain.” 


Pore. 

“ All nature mourns, the skies relent in showers, 
Hushed are the birds, and closed the drooping flowers: 
If Delia smile, the flowers begin to spring, 

The skies to brighten, and the birds to sing.” 


Viren. 
“Daphnis, the guest of heaven, with wondering eyes 
Views in the milky-way the starry skies ; 
And far beneath him from the shining sphere 
Beholds the moving clouds and rolling year.” 


Pore, 
“But see where Daphne, wondering, mounts on high 
Above the clouds, above the starry sky: 
Eternal beauties grace the shining scene, 
Fields ever fresh and groves for ever green.” 


Vine. 
“With Mopsus Nisa’s matcht, and after this 
What lover need despair of nuptial bliss ? 
Let now be joined the griffin to the mare, 
Drink at one stream the beagle and the hare.” 
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Gay. 

“Let hares and hounds in coupling-straps unite, 
The clucking hen make friendship with the kite ; 
For love hath brought a stranger thing to pass,— 
The fairest shepherd weds the foulest lass.” 

Virein. 

 Alcides’ brows the poplar-leaves surround, 
Apollo’s beamy locks with bays are crowned, 
The myrtle, lovely queen of smiles, is thine, 

And jolly Bacchus loves the curling vine: 

But while my Phyllis loves the hazel-spray, 

To hazel yield the myrtle and the bay.” 
Gay. 

* Leek to the Welsh, to Dutchmen butter’s dear, 
Of Irish swains potato is the cheer ; 

Oats for their feast the Scottish shepherds grind ; 
Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind : 

While she loves turnips, butter I despise, 

Nor leek, nor oatmeal, nor potato prize.” 


Collins’s Asiatic pastorals, though his most laboured production, 
are by no means equal to some of his shorter poems. It is said that 
in his last illness he himself spoke of them with disapprobation, as not 
being sufficiently descriptive of Asiatic manners; and called them his 
Irish eclogues. Let us here observe, that we are far from agreeing with 
Johnson’s general remarks upon Collins’s poetry, “ that it may sometimes 
extort praise when it gives little pleasure.” His Ode on the Passions 
is one of the finest odes in our language. Yet Johnson, in his life of 
the poet, makes no mention of it. 

Shenstone’s pastoral ballad has merit as a light composition. Take 
the following specimens : 

“ When forced the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguish I felt in my heart ! 


Yet I thought (but it might not be so) 
*Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 


She gazed as I slowly withdrew ; 
My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return. 
% # * % # # 
I have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will say ‘twas a barbarous deed. 


For he ne’er could be true, she averred, 
Who could rob a poor bird of her young; 

And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue.” 


The English swain is more humane than Virgil’s Dameetas, who 
threatens to take the nest for his sweetheart. 

There are pastorals by Lyttelton, Logan, Blacklock, and Thomas 
Warton. One of Warton’s is an imitation of Theocritus; but his 
most ambitious effort was the composition in blank verse of five pastoral 
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eclogues, describing the miseries brought by war upon the German 
peasants. In his preface he tells us that they were formed upon a plan 
entirely new, and that in his style of verse he has endeavoured to 
imitate the simplicity of the ancients.’ 

Sir William Jones’s Arcadia is remarkable for having been com- 
posed (like Pope’s pastorals) at the age of sixteen. The subject is bor- 
rowed from the 32d number of the Guardian, but he has somewhat 
varied Addison’s story. In Jones, Menalcas (meaning Theocritus) has 
two daughters, Daphne and Hyla, who marry Tityrus and Colin (Virgil 
and Spenser). Tityrus has a son, Alexis (Pope); and to Colin is born 
Colinet (Gay). Thus the honour which Addison had assigned to 
Philips is by Jones transferred to Pope and Gay; and he thus de- 
scribes their respective excellencies : 

“ Alexis, fairer than a morn of May, 
In glades and forests tunes his rural lay, 
More soft than rills that through the valley flow, 
Or vernal gales that o’er the violets blow ; 
He sang the tender woes of artless swains, 
Their tuneful contest and their amorous pains. 
But Colinet in ruder numbers tells 
The loves of rustics and fair-boding spells ; 
Sings how they simply pass the livelong day, 
And softly mourn or innocently play.” 


He ends by telling us that there have been no pastoral poets since Pope 


and Gay: 
“ Since then no shepherd rules th’ Arcadian mead, 
But silent hangs Menalcas’ fatal reed.” 


The assertion of Sir William Jones has, in one sense, been verified 
even to the present time. There has been no attempt to revive the 
ancient pastoral. Yet it cannot be said that the field of pastoral poetry 
has been entirely forsaken. Country life, rural occupations and amuse- 
ments, have been sung by many illustrious votaries of the muse, but in 
a different style from their predecessors. Conventional pastoralism 
has been abandoned. We have no longer artificial dialogues or musical 
contests between Thyrsis and Corydon, or Damon and Phyllis. In 
lieu of this, we have a more natural sort of poetry, which not only 
describes in vivid colours all that is picturesque and sublime in external 
nature, and brings before us the incidents of daily life and varieties of 
human character, but treats these subjects in such a manner as to give 
us an insight into higher things, touch the chords of deeper feeling, 
awaken purer sympathies, and teach an exalted morality. Cowper was 
among the first to indicate this path, and others have followed it, the 
most eminent among whom is Wordsworth. A few only of his compo- 
sitions were inscribed with the title of pastoral; for example, Zhe Pet 
Lamb and Michael; but many of them, being conversant with rural 
matters and rural imagery, might perhaps be styled pastoral, according to 
Johnson’s definition. It is not worth while, indeed, to contend about 
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aname. According to the more general understanding, the term “ pas- 
toral” is confined to that conventional sort of poetry which has been 
transmitted from the ancients. It is capable of being extended, and 
applied to many other kinds of rural poetry; and thus, perhaps, it 
might be applied to a good deal of the poetry of Burns, and many of 
the Wordsworthian school, and some of our minor poets, such as Ten- 
nant, Clare, and Thurlow. Keats, treating as he does of shepherds and 
classic mythology, may fairly be called a pastoral poet, though the cha- 
racter of his writings is very dissimilar to the ancients. 

There are two eminent names, however, in connexion with the subject 
which demand our attention ; those of Bloomfield and Crabbe. Upon 
these men, if upon any, has devolved the Arcadian pipe formerly played 
on by Spenser and Gay ; yet the art of Spenser, or the playfulness of Gay, 
is not to be looked for in either of them. The object of both was to 
delineate the real events of rural and humble life ; not to burlesque or 
caricature, but to paint them faithfully, and at the same time poetically. 
Bloomfield has done this in the Farmer's Boy. Himself a farmer’s 
boy in Suffolk, he has given that title to the poem in which he records, 
in smooth and harmonious verse, his own experiences. He announces 
his object in the introduction : 


“No deeds of arms my humble lines rehearse, 
No Alpine wonders thunder through my verse ; 
Nature’s sublimer scenes ne’er charmed my eyes, 
Nor science led me through the boundless skies : 
From meaner objects far my raptures flow— 
Oh, point these raptures, bid my bosom glow, 
And lend my soul to ecstasies of praise. 
For all the blessings of my infant days! 
Bear me through regions where gay fancy dwells, 
But mould to truth’s fair form what memory tells. 
Live, trifling incidents, and grace my song, 
That to the humblest menial belong, 
To him whose drudgery unheeded goes, 
His joys unreckoned, as his cares or woes.” 


Crabbe had a further design, to dissipate the false notions of rural 
happiness and content which appeared to prevail among the higher classes. 
Being the minister of a retired parish near the sea-coast, he had every 
opportunity of seeing the miseries which he vigorously portrays in 
The Village and The Borough. He takes his reader to the peasant’s 
hut; shows him its ill-bound thatch, mud walls, and naked rafters ; 
the turf-fire, the miserable flock-bed, the scanty meal, and famishing 
children. He describes the drudgery of his hopeless life ; how he works 
like a slave, exposed to scorching suns and soaking showers, and dies in 
premature old age. He takes you to the haunts of the smuggler, “the 
lawless merchant of the main,” and the barbarous people who thrive 
by plundering wrecks. He takes you into the interior of the parish 
workhouse, which in his day was a different sort of building from the 
stately mansions which have been constructed under the new poor-law. 
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“Theirs is yon house that holds the parish poor, 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door: 
There, where the putrid vapours flagging play, 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day : 
There children dwell, who know no parent’s care ; 
Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there ; 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 

Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood’s fears.” 


He censures those writers who, by their false descriptions, have fostered 
the prevalent delusions concerning country life, and satirises with much 
humour the absurd fictions of pastoral poets, and their servile echoing 
of the classics. 


“ Fled are those times, when, in harmonious strains, 
The rustic poet praised his native plains: 
No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse, 
Their country’s beauty or their nymphs’ rehearse ; 
Yet still for these we frame the tender strain, 
Still in our lays fond Corydons complain, 
And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal, 
The only pains, alas! they never feel. 
On Mincio’s banks, in Cesar’s bounteous reign, 
If Tityrus found the Golden Age again, 
Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song ? 
From truth and nature shall we widely stray, 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way ? 

* * # * * * 

No; cast by fortune on a frowning coast, 
Which neither groves nor happy vales can boast ; 
Where other cares than those the muse relates, 
And other shepherds dwell with other mates: 
By such examples taught, I paint the cot, 
As Truth will paint it out and as bards will not. 
Nor you, ye poor, of lettered scorn complain, 
To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain: 
O’ercome by labour, and bow’d down by time, 
Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme? 
Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bread, 
By winding myrtles round your ruined shed?” 


Hazlitt’s strictures upon the writings of Crabbe are remarkable for 
their singularity rather than for their justice. “Crabbe,” he says, 
“takes an inventory of the human heart in the same manner as of the 
furniture of a sick-room. His sentiments have very much the air of 
fixtures; he gives you the petrifaction of a sigh, and carves a tear to 
the life in stone. Almost all his characters are tired of their lives, and 
you wish them heartily dead.” We quote with more pleasure a criticism 
of Hazlitt upon Bloomfield, and some remarks upon pastoral poetry, 
which will conclude this article: 

“As a painter of simple, natural scenery, and of the still life of the coun- 


try, few writers have more undeniable and unassuming pretensions than the 
ingenious and self-taught poet, Robert Bloomfield. Among the sketches of 
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this sort, I would mention, as equally distinguished for delicacy, faithful- 
ness, and uaiveté, the description of lambs racing, of the pigs going out an 
acorning, of the boy sent to feed his sheep before the break of day in win- 
ter, and also the innocently-told story of the poor bird-boy,—who in vain 
through the live-long day expects his companions at his hut, to share his 
feast of roasted sloes with him,—as an example of that humble pathos in 
which the author excels. The fault indeed of his genius is, that it is too 
humble: his Muse has something not only rustic but menial in her aspect. 
He seems afraid of elevating nature, lest she should be ashamed of him. 
Bloomfield very beautifully describes the lambs in spring-time as racing 
round the hillocks of green turf: Thomson, in describing the same image, 
makes the mound of earth the remains of an old Roman encampment. 
Bloomfield never gets beyond his own experience; and that is somewhat 
confined. He gives the simple appearance of nature ; but he gives it naked, 
shivering, and unclothed with the drapery of a moral imagination. His 
poetry has much the effect of the first approach of spring, ‘while yet the 
year is unconfirmed,’ when a few tender buds venture forth here and there, 
but are chilled by the early frosts and nipping breath of winter. 

The best descriptive poetry is not, after all, to be found in our descrip- 
tive poets. There are set descriptions of the flowers, for instance, in 
Thomson, Cowper, and others; but none equal to those in Milton’s Lycidas 
and the Winter's Tale. 

We have few good pastorals in the language. Our manners are not 
Arcadian ; our climate is not an eternal spring; our age is not the age of 
gold. We have no pastoral writers equal to Theocritus, nor any landscapes 
like those of Claude Lorraine’s. The best parts of Spenser’s Shepherd's 
Calendar are two fables, ‘Mother Hubbard’s Tale,’ and the ‘Oak and the’ 
Brier, which last is as splendid a piece of oratory as any to be found in the 
records of the eloquence of the British Senate. Brown, a contemporary of 
Spenser, and Withers have left some pleasing allegorical poems of this kind. 
Pope’s are as full of senseless finery as if a peer of the realm were to sit for 
his picture with a crook and cocked-hat on, smiling with an insipid air of 
no-meaning between nature and fashion. Perhaps the best pastoral in the 
language is that prose-poem, Walton’s Complete Angler. That well-known 
work has a beauty and romantic interest equal to its simplicity, and arising 
out of it.” 
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De Mortuis. 


No. II. 


De moribundis might seem a better phrase in this instance, perhaps. 
There is an appearance of decrepit vitality in what are called the beaux 
restes (the epithet being very contestable) of feudalism in the habits and 
manners of the Germans, whether at court, or in “high society,” or 
amidst the would-be-genteel bourgeoisie ; whether in “life” in the capi- 
tals and larger towns, or, still more, in what may be found of country 
life as understood in England. But it is an appearance only. The 
vitality is only galvanised by old-fashioned and not very skilful doctors. 
They cry, “Behold! this is yet life; the fine old corpse still moves.” 
But no such thing. It is only quivering with spasmodic and convul- 
sive twitchings. There is no real life in it ; and where there is no life, 
we all know, with due deference to the modern phraseology of our spirit- 
ualists, that there is death. So, without even accepting the title as pro- 
phetic—although, in such matters, the spirit of prophecy would be no 
great gift to arrogate—it may remain, duly and truly, De mortuis. 

Like so many other institutions and ideas, the more markedly rigid 
and exclusive state of society in Germany received its first stunning 
“crack on the head” from the first great French Revolution. It stag- 
gered violently; but it contrived to keep its legs. From the force of the 
blow, it saw (what the French term) “thirty-six candles” before its 
dazzled eyes—corpse-candles they were; but although still confused in 
brain, it fought out a good bold fight against revolutionary encroach- 
ments, and came out, to a great degree, victorious—not without sundry 
rents and tears in its stiff, pompous, heavily-brilliant garb, however. Ii 
looked down upon itself after the struggle, and saw, to its dismay, that 
many of its treasured jewels were gone in the fray—the exemptions from 
tithes and taxes, and a host of other preferences and privileges, that had 
served to distinguish the nobility from the dirty commonalty, and even 
the higher order of nobles from the lower. Jewels of price they were, 
and much to be lamented—none more than the fine fat benefices, and 
stalls of the wealthy abbeys and cathedrals, from which the great eccle- 
siastical princes had been hitherto elected, and which were filled only by 
the younger sons of the “all-highest” noble families, the “ primest” ani- 
mals to the best-fattening “stalls’—none more than the chapters, and 
canonries, and other semi-ecclesiastical endowments for the support of 
the “right honourable” young countesses and baronesses, whose purity of 
blood, evinced by—no matter how many—quarterings, alone entitled 
them to enjoy these misdirected revenues. It was indeed a sad and 
sickening sight to see these gauds clutched by the hands of the com- 
moner clergy, who had only their trumpery erudition and merit in lieu 
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of heraldic rights. The ladies, more favoured, picked up a few of their 
own especial gems out of the mud in the scramble—poor pearls and 
paste, for the most part, compared with what was lost, but still of suf- 
ficient price to give worth and glitter to their social garb. Take it all 
in all, German high society, though the blow received on the head by 
the French Revolution was often felt in sundry pains and aches, espe- 
cially when financial foul weather pinched it, and more often remem- 
bered in groans and lamentations, recovered itself to an astonishing 
degree, drew its somewhat tattered garments majestically around it, and 
draped them with the gilded scutcheons and heraldic devices, still 
exposed, with all remaining advantage, to the common public gaze of 
admiration. 

Very many years had not passed, and German society had only par- 
tially recovered itself from the first rude assault—audaciously rude the 
assault had been considered—when another blow fell upon it. This blow 
was far more difficult to parry, for it came from within, and it was dealt 
at home. It came, too, from temporary friends and allies, and was 
brought about by the force of circumstances. In thus much it was an 
accident, an unfortunate accident, which German society itself had called 
down upon itself. It shouted for rescue from French invasion. Rescue 
came: but it came with such a sweeping whirlwind, that it took German 
society off its legs, and, what was more, flung German society on its 
knees. The war of deliverance from the tyranny of the First French 
Empire was a great national and popular struggle. It brought all 
classes of men into united activity. It created fusion—to the feelings 
of German society, confusion. It did more ; for it taught the people of 
the untitled classes, the low as well as the middling, their strength; it 
taught them their individual rights,—most dangerous lessons, certainly, 
for such inferior souls to learn. The war of deliverance did its work for 
Germany; but, in its doing, it left German princes on their knees before 
their subjects, and German society on its knees before that plebs, face to 
face with which it now turned up its noble eyes in wondering supplica- 
tion, instead, as heretofore, of turning up its noble nose. German princes 
and German society, in this humiliating position, adopted the self-same 
policy of selfish hypocrisy. Both smiled blandly, and promised great re- 
wards to their deliverers. ‘Courageous and well-beloved patriots and 
compatriots!” said the German princes, “we will grant you free consti- 
tutions, and you yourselves shall rule with us, and watch over your own 
rights.” They made a frightful mistake in their bewilderment when 
they culled the word “rights” out of their political dictionary, did those 
German princes. Could not they have found a phrase that would have 
evaded an admission so disastrous? ‘You are fine fellows,” said Ger- 
man society; “let us swear eternal friendship; let us embrace!” Do we 
not all know the high-sounding phrase from Canning’s “ Anti-Jacobin”? 
German princes, when their fright was over, turned their backs upon 
their people, denied their words, or, at most, looked scornfully over their 
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shoulders, and said, in supercilious and almost ironical tone, “ Wait, my 
good people; wait! Why all this clamour and this haste? There is a 
good time coming. Wait.” And Germany waited patiently. Moreover, 
it was tired of clamour, and out of breath with its late exertions. But 
the good time did not come. How long it was in coming, and in what 
poor, petty, dribbling stream the fountain of constitutional bounty flowed 
at last, the world has learned; and such high matters are rather beyond 
the present purpose, although so much connected with it as to enforce 
a passing allusion. German society rose from its knees, lifted its head, 
found by degrees its due elevation of nose, and, from the distinguished 
altitude it had again assumed, held some such discourse to its deliverers 
as follows: “Have we not kept our words? Have we not embraced 
you? Have we not sworn eternal friendship? What do you want more? 
Do you not see that it is ous duty to ourselves to retire behind the gates 
of the great temple of ‘ Von’ our idol, and wash our hands, soiled by such 
shakings of fraternisation? Look on at us, employed in the task of puri- 
fication—look on at a distance, and admire; but don’t be such fools as to 
imagine that you can ever pass the gates of the great idol.” 

To the uninitiated be it known that the great idol “ Von,” of which 
the admitted members of German society are the high-priests, and be- 
fore which those cast into outer darkness beyond the temple have been 
so long accustomed to bow down and worship at a distance, is that dis- 
tinctive particle which, when attached to a name at once stamps nobility, 
is a brother idol to the great French demi-god “De ;” but it never ad- 
mits within its sacred precincts that herd of spurious neophytes which 
has so often sullied the less strictly guarded halls of the Gallic shrine. 
And so, with a simper and a lie, German society once more saved its 
dignity. And when the smoke of the war of deliverance had dispersed, 
it contrived to go on in much the same fashion as before. Not anite, 
though,—no, not quite; for it had a secret enemy called “ Public 
Opinion,” which had not learned to be noisy in Germany as it had in 
other countries, but whispered lowly in its “outer darkness,” with a 
persistent whisper that would be heard at last. 

Tt was the effort, as the boast, of German society to stand still. When 
any unusually audacious hand was laid upon the bridle of the animal by 
reforming, far-sighted, scribbling philosophers,—and, it must be owned, 
there were very few who could add the epithets of “sensible” and “ prac- 
tical” to their other attributes,—the mule stretched out its limbs stoutly 
and obstinately, and would not be moved. German society not only 
sneered at the framework of English society, and contemptuously denied 
that happy amalgamation of its parts, and nice dove-tailing of ranks one 
into the other, which, whilst preserving indispensable gradations, sub- 
jected no class to absurd and galling exclusions; but it utterly ignored, 
as a fiction and a myth, that spirit of gradual progress in England which 
left the staves of life’s ladder free to talent and ambition, and even wel- 
comed, without grudge, the aspirants who willed and dared to climb. It 
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worshiped the spirit of stagnation. The very essence of the religion of 
the great idol “Von” was stagnation ; and so stagnation was the reli- 
gious study of German society. What mattered it that the pool became 
duck-weedy, and slimy, and full of nasty “crawling things,” as long as it 
looked fair and bright to society’s dim eyes? So German society put its 
fat fingers in its ears, and deafened itself to the warning truth, “Stag- 
nation is death !” 

But as long as there was even a semblance of life in German society, 
stagnation could not be entire. The winds of revolution and war had 
already partially swept away the duck-weed of long time; and now other 
side-winds came across the pool, and cleared small spaces in the slime. 
The time was gone when the exclusive “ Von”-ites could monopolise not 
only the titles, and the royal smiles, and the low bows, but the very 
bread-and-cheese of life; the time was gone when all the prizes were 
attainable by no other passport than a prescribed number of quarterings of 
nobility. Ignored progress would thrust itself forward, and make itself 
heard—confound it! Talent and merit were necessary to oil the cogs of 
governmental machinery, and make the political wheels turn, so as to keep 
pace with other European state-machines that would go fast—confound 
them! Now talent and merit were not always necessary attributes of 
the exclusive worshipers of the great idol “Von.” These awkward and 
recalcitrant qualities had so frequently the bad taste to shower their fa- 
vours on the common and unclean. The precious erugo of antiquity on 
the noble “ Von”-ite’s escutcheon was scratched, but scratched in vain: 
there was so seldom the necessary sterling gold beneath. German kings 
and princes, in despair, were compelled, however unwillingly, to scrape at 
the despised mud of the bourgeois to find the precious gifts which the 
world’s progress, in despite of German society, had rendered imperative. 
For the first offices in government, and the first political charges, they had 
to seek thinking heads and working hands among the classes that had 
hitherto been looked upon as the very “dirt of the earth.” But German 
society could still be avenged on these intruders. It smote them with 
its contempt, and still excluded them from the unsullied halls of the 
temple of “Von.” It was compelled to admit that these poor, good, 
drudging men of routine were able to make excellent prime-ministers, 
and privy-councillors, and war-councillors, and what not; and even,— 
proh pudor!—in some cases, diplomatists to foreign courts. But the 
saloons of the nobility could still be closed to them. They might sit at 
the council-board of the sovereign in the palace; but they were not to 
set foot into the court drawing-rooms in the selfsame building. The 
cabinet of the king must, of course, be composed of a council of minis- 
ters; and such men might be at the head of all the departments of the 
government, act as mainsprings of the whole machinery of the country, 
communicate immediately with the monarch: servants of this kind were 
necessary in all political households. But did that entitle them to 
appear in any of the many courts of the temple of “Von,” and have a 
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chance, in such august places, of coming between the wind and German 
society’s nobility? Certainly not! 

This present writer can well remember the explosion of consternation, 
indignation, and moral expectoration among the privileged of “ Von,”— 
both great and small, of first and second classes, high-priests and neo- 
phytes,—which took place at one of the larger German courts—at a 
smaller, and consequently more obstinately select, court the mon- 
strosity complained of would have been impossible—when Herr Dings— 
mark the absence of the “ Von”—was admitted to the great court recep- 
tions. It is unnecessary to say, that at the select court-parties, the 

‘cammer-Biille (bals des appartements du roi), and more private royal 
réunions, such an appearance was totally beyond all power of question. 
But still the affront to the great “ Von”-ites was not to be borne without 
explosive murmurs. To be sure, the “good man” was prime-minister. 
But what of that? He had never been “born;” and, as such a phe- 
nomenon, he was but a phantom and a spectre in the eyes of those duly 
and highly brought into the world. He was a man of great and unques- 
tionable talent. That was, of course, admitted, as a feeble excuse for 
the indiscretion of the sovereign. But, again, what of that, after all? 
This stone thrown into the pool of Stagnation made a mighty splash; 
and the affrighted croakings of the courtly frogs that paddled in the 
slime still ring, after a long period of time, in the ears of the writer. 
They were not to be forgotten. One word more about this intrusive 
Herr Dings. The “good man,” in the leisure intervals of state-affairs, 
was wont to write tragedies, of no low order of merit, which were repre- 
sented at the court-theatre. Here was an opportunity of revenge for the 
affront. It became the fashion for the “ Von”-ites to go and laugh at 
the tragedies, as a compensation for their aggravation. 

Undaunted, however, at such anomalies as these, German society still 
fought a good fight for itself behind the rampart of its privileges. The 
favours, which were the greatest in its eyes, were still its own. The 
crosses and ribbons of the old and strict orders of knighthood were 
still hung up, to be clutched only by such hands as could be proved to 
hold already the requisite heraldic quarterings. Eligibility to the great 
household offices was reserved to the duly-qualified by “Von”-ism. The 
hautes charges, as these household appointments were called, in proud 
contradistinction to such petty positions as that of a cabinet-minister, 
or any other such minor official, did not call for any unreasonable por- 
tion of those tiresome qualities which were required for political func- 
tions, and were still monopolised by the proud enjoyers of pure blood. 
His Excellency the Grand Chamberlain, or Grand Marshal, who ordered 
the court-dinner and announced it when ready ; his Excellency the Grand 
Equerry, who rode a score of the sovereign’s nags every morning ; his 
Excellency the Ober-Ceremonien-Meister, who was the stage-manager 
of the brilliant comedy of the court ; nay, even the smallest Lord of the 
Bedchamber, or Kammer-Junker,—were, compared to such outerlings as & 
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Prime Minister or Chancellor of the Exchequer, Hyperions to Satyrs. 
Even the young Herr Baron, whose intelligence went no further than a 
commission in the Chevaux Légers, or a pottering charge attached to 
the court drawing-room, was a far greater individual, in his own estima- 
tion, than any adviser of his sovereign. 

Above all, were not the coat-tail buttons placed just upon the spine 
of noble “ Von”-ites specially reserved for the golden keys, that hung 
behind privileged backs, as distinctive marks of the Kammer-Herrn or 
Chamberlains ? Could any un-“von”-ned back ever be permitted to 
exhibit such posterior glories? No. 

So German society, behind its somewhat battered barrier of rank and 
privilege, still thought itself secure from mortal harm. The German world 
still preserved the outward form of cherished stagnation. There were 
still the upper and lower classes of nobility, religiously divided from 
each other,—the upper generally composed of her old families of the 
deceased empire—the lower of more modern families, who had been en- 
nobled by princes in the course of time. These two distinct classes 
carefully abstained from any intercourse with each other ; but they met 
at the court of the sovereign. Both were admitted into the inner or 
outer court of the temple of “Von;” and both looked down with su- 
preme contempt upon the dourgeoisie, of which consisted the common 
herd without. And, in this proud and anomalous position, German 
society thought to live for ever! But more and more side-winds came, 
sometimes from unexpected quarters, to disturb Stagnation’s duck-weed. 

Little by little the nobility of the outer courts began to press rudely 
into the inner. Certain sanctuaries they did not dare invade, such as 
those of the grandes hautes charges in household offices at court, and of 
grand-crosses of the stricter orders of knighthood; but still they in- 
truded more and more on other places of note ;.and the cry from the 
inner circles was still, “They come!” They could no longer be made to 
see that the first edition of a patent of nobility was not just as good as 
another that had gone through a dozen. So disturbance arose even in 
the temple itself. Little by little, too, clashings arose between the up- 
start place-holders of the bourgeoisie and the noblesse. The former, 
once admitted to high functions in the political direction of affairs, 
began to feel—in the most unreasonable manner, of course—the ridicu- 
lous inconsistency that subsisted in its scrupulous exclusion from society. 
It was absurd enough to make efforts at amalgamation. Society per- 
tinaciously refused to amalgamate. The two fiuids came to be more 
and more shaken in the great court-bottle ; but there was no bottle- 
conjuror on the throne, who could make any mixture of them, to dress a 
palatable court-salad. Indignant at the failure of every effort, at his 
persistent exclusion from penny-whist and tea-tables in the courts of the 
temple, where rouged baronesses and countesses sat with upturned aris- 
tocratic noses, and at his general state of pariah-ism as regarded society, 
the bourgeois place-holder, already grown consequential, as he had grown 
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important, found means of avenging himself by paying off old slights in 
the vantage-ground he had obtained. Hence the clashings to which 
allusion has been made. In many departments of the state all the 
financial and official business was in the hands of the rising bourgeoisie ; 
whilst the upper direction of the department was still possessed by the 
wearer of a coronet of more or fewer points. A special delight was 
afforded to the former by his efforts to thwart the Ober-Directoren in 
every scheme; to stand opposed to them in every channel; to dispute, in 
fact, every authority of men superior to the place-holders in position, 
but inferior, as was well felt, in talent and capacity. The collision of 
these currents caused elementary convulsions, which occasionally startled 
the state by a thunderclap, but did not always tend to clear the air. 
Society listened at a distance, and laughed. It never heeded the 
thunderclap as a warning. It never dreamed of the possibility of 
necessary regeneration and reformation of social distinctions, as un- 
dertaken in other countries, by the admission of talent and note in 
science, art, and literature into the inner courts of its temple. Its 
heavy obstinate head had no capacity for such ideas. The collisions, 
meanwhile, between the big levers and lesser cogs and wheels of all the 
state machinery rendered more and more intolerable the action of that 
heavy bureaucratic system, which was naturally made up of prohibitions 
and obstructions, of wearisome formalities and eternal protocolisms, so. 
dear to the German mind,—a system far exceeding, in its working, that 
famous one we know of, which strove “how not to do it;” for all its 
efforts went “to hinder it from being done.” The body politic, heed- 
less of the good old fable of the “ Belly and the Members,” was always 
“cutting off its nose to be revenged on its face.” The privileged noble 
threw all the blame upon the upstart bourgeois; the sharper-witted 
bourgeois retorted on the insolent and exclusive noble. Thus the body 
of the state limped more and more. But society still looked on and 
laughed, and deemed that its mightiness could not be wounded by such 
petty squabbles,—deemed far less that the wounds entailed would ever 
be the causes, among others, of its decay and dissolution. So high- 
nesses held their stiff “ circles,” as of yore, in season and out of season ; 
and fading maids-of-honour still talked scandal behind their fans ; and 
painted dowagers played their penny-whist ; and men knocked their 
heels together and thrust out their heads from between their shoulders, 
in bows @ la tortue; and all talked very questionable French, leaving 
native German to the “outer barbarians :” German society kept the 
intrusive plebs aloof,—or thought it did. But it was lamentably out 
in its reckoning. 

Not only did the upstart bourgeoisie grow more consequential and 
impertinent, but, following in the track of the lesser nobility of the outer 
courts, it strove more and more to push into the precincts of the temple, 
with a troublesome activity which the spirit of stagnation was little 
prepared to meet, and not likely to check by thick-headed obstinacy and 
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inane frivolity. Every now and then German society was startled out 
of its stiff propriety by lamentable accounts of further incursions. New . 
appointments and new favours were being bestowed upon the vile un- 
“von”-ned. They were advancing more and more up the steps of the 
sacred temple; they were accused of taking underground and dirty roads 
to obtain this progress in preferment. Perhaps German society was not 
always wrong in such surmises. The bourgeoisie had learned some les- 
sons of underhand intrigue from society itself; and perhaps, as is the 
case with inexperienced pupils, it somewhat “bettered the instruction.” 
But the stricter truth was, that the inertness of stagnation had not the 
real force to keep the gates of the temple closed; and pushing ambition 
thrust them further and further back upon their hinges. Society still 
let off its explosions of wrath; but these were but penny-crackers thrown 
in the face of the invading mob. While society was still absorbed in 
its worship of stagnation, some wary princes were gradually led to see 
that their thrones could not be based upon the slimy surface. Royal 
highnesses, spite of society, smiled on the intellect that alone could 
afford them a securer prop. Future heirs to thrones went further; they 
could not shut their eyes to rising influences: it was their policy to 
favour them. So royal highnesses in embryo and heirs-apparent actu- 
ally courted the plebs “upon the sly.” They had been discovered sneak- 
ing to the houses of the upstart bourgeois, especially if connected with 
the administration of the state finances,—cela va sans dire,—and taking 
cups of tea en famille with the whole un-“ von”-ned set. They would 
cajole the fat bowrgeoise mother, as she knitted on “for the dear life;” 
they would flirt with the sentimental daughter, listen to her maltreat- 
ment of Beethoven on the piano, praise her tasteless work in Berlin 
wools, and thus win the heart of the papa, who held the “ needful” of the 
state in his unborn but all-powerful hands. 

What was society to do under these circumstances but turn its august 
back upon the renegade princes themselves, and, while they felt in their 
hearts their declining importance, deny the actuality of the decline? 
The supremacy of society’s salons became an object of more chary pro- 
tection to it than ever; the greatness of society’s exclusiveness was to be 
the balsam for its political insignificance. Society still laughed scorn- 
fully; but it laughed more and more on “the wrong side of the mouth.” 
It did not, however, yet feel that it was lingering in a mortal illness. 

The outsiders, meanwhile, formed little intrenchments of their own, 
gave themselves all the airs of successful parvenus, and paraded proudly 
their new-born titles. The women shone especially in this strategy of 
retorted contempt. Mrs. Court-Councillor, and Mrs. Privy-Councillor, 
and Mrs. Finance-Councillor, and Mrs. War-Councillor, with their hun- 
dred associates of all the complicated gradations of councillors, greater 
and smaller, turned up their noses, in appearance, if not in the real feel- 
ings of their galled hearts, at Countesses and Baronesses who had no 
social title to attach to their great names. The idolatry of political 
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titulature was set up against the antique idolatry of “ Von.” The new 
religion could not supersede the old; but, like all new religions, it helped 
to the confusion of men’s minds: it did not clear and fortify them. 
Philosophers smilingly asserted that all this skirmishing of ranks and 
titles was mere “child’s play.” But “child’s play” it was none. Phi- 
losophy might smile with its consciousness that there was no real im- 
portance in the exclusion of the outsiders from the frivolous glories of 
the noble drawing-rooms. But human nature will be human nature, 
spite of philosophy. Human hearts were galled at the persistent infrac- 
tion of marked inferiority, even though only in admission to a tea-table 
or a ball-room; and human hearts, on the other hand, waxed sorer and 
sorer at the insolence, the aggression, the assumption of wealth and power, 
the rivalry, not always unsuccessful, and the growing importance of 
creatures looked down upon hitherto not only as inferiors, but as actu- 
ally “unborn,” and not of this world. So the whole social mass in Ger- 
many fermented with the sourest yeast; and German society was obliged 
to eat of the bitter bread of its own baking, until it was thoroughly poi- 
soned, and nearer and nearer dissolution. 

But German society had an enemy more powerful than all these 
seething and toiling adversaries among the bourgeoisie,—an enemy to 
which allusion has been already made. Public Opinion, at home and 
abroad, whispered and whispered with ever-growing voice, until it began 
to clamour loudly. If, in Germany, the public prints were dwarfed by 
repression into mere flimsy scanty records of court-appointments, royal 
movements, and dry facts of worthless import, literature shot its shafts 
against society in fiction and in satire; and, weak as often was the hand 
that shot them, yet repeated wounds told upon the decaying body of 
society. In other countries public opinion, if it ever troubled itself with 
German society at all, hit harder blows when it did hit; and the blows, 
although dealt at a distance, made German society of the old blood 
stagger once more upon its feet. It grew weaker and weaker; it was 
nigh to death; the blows told more and more. It was public opinion, 
after all, that gave German society its final deathblow. Society resisted 
to the last, of course. It was heavy, dunderheaded, obstinate, ridicu- 
lous; but it had “pluck,” as old blood often has,—not that wondrous 
stamina of pluck which infusion and transfusion, when rightly directed, 
best engender, but a good deal of passive opposing bravery, in its way. 
The German mind is generally as obstinate as it is, in truth, conserva- 
tive; it has a hankering after new ideas, yet rejects them in practical 
experience. The essence of the German mind was concentrated in s0- 
ciety, all the more as it had no hankering even after new ideas. But 
public opinion killed it at last; it fell crushed, if not convinced ; it 
draped itself, like Czesar, in its fall, and died with a certain degree of 
dignity, though with no Antony to hold a laudatory funeral oration over 
it. It died; but its ghost still haunts the earth, sobbing piteously, “1 
am still alive,” until public opinion shall lay that too. 
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Meanwhile public opinion has tougher work to do; it has a hard 
struggle before it against some of the rulers of the land—against one 
especially, whose German mind, once thought mistakenly to be of fair 
promise, has proved itself still imbued with the subtlest essence of obsti- 
nacy and exploded conservatism. But public opinion, working doggedly 
its own way, must and will win its hard-fought fight. It has another 
German prince, who leads its armies in somewhat unpractical Quixotic 
spirit sometimes, may be, and with minor power; and public opinion 
will own the benefit of his directing sway, even if the German mind 
should still fight against it. And so all success attend public opinion! 
Vox populi, vox Dei, has often proved an erroneous and mistaken doc- 
trine; but there zs a voice that must make itself heard in its work of 
regeneration. 

For the present, the necrology of German society, as it existed even 
in our times, with its glittering but obsolete rags of feudalism around it, 
may be accepted, it is to be hoped, as another addition to the list of 
gone-by conditions of things, of which records may be given as “ De 


Mortuis.” 
P. 











Love at First Sight. 


WE met as those who care not when they part, 
And spoke as those who care not what they say,— 
Slight things, that serve to pass an hour away. 


Next time we met—oh, what had chanced between ? 
We, who were strangers, met as parted friends, 
With clasp of lingering hands to make amends 


For days of absence, and for lonely pain. 
She raised her solemn eyes up to my face: 
What did they read there in a moment’s space, 


That they should droop beneath their trembling lids, 
That the warm blood should mantle in her cheek, 
And that the words should fail she strove to speak ? 


What need of speech? Without one whispered word, 
The secret of our love was there confessed : 
I hushed her beating heart upon my breast. 

A. M. 
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Che Crials of the Credgolds. 


By tHE AvutHor or “A Propicat Son,” &e. - 


CHAPTER XXXTJ. 


A CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


“Your ‘if? is the only peacemaker,” says Touchstone; “much virtue 
a it” 

If Clare could but have loved Clement Buckhurst, or could but have 
persuaded herself that she did so; if she had never met Noel Tredgold; 
or if he had been true to his purpose, and never made mention of his 
love for her,—into what new and different channels might not the cur- 
rent of the events of this history have been diverted? Possessed of 
Clare’s affection, and of course her fortune, Clem would have had no 
need to busy himself with vengeful schemes; would have had no occasion 
nor desire for Herbert’s ruin; would not have urged on his imprudent 
marriage, nor connived at the triumph of William Moyle and the frus- 
tration of Mr. Stap’s hopes. He would have been quite content ; not 
so difficult a state of mind to arrive at, when you have got all you can 
possibly want. He might even have developed into a creditable member 
of society, and have been to Clare a very tolerable sort of husband, as 
husbands go. Prosperous and comfortable, he might have gone on to 
the end, elegant and courtly and graceful; good fortune would have 
veiled his native bad qualities so completely that they might never have 
been discovered at all, or, at most, would have only come to the light 
in front of his own fireside now and then,—for a man’s own household 
do manage to see a little more behind his mask than other people. But 
this would have been in a small way only. With his every wish grati- 
fied, a man must be something of a monster who cannot comport him- 
self with a considerable show of respectability. Ill-fortune finds men 
out, however: cross them, and see if they are good-humoured still; let 
want pinch them, and see if they are honest; let them fancy they are 
wronged, and see if they endure patiently, or pant for vengeance. Sub- 
jected to such an ordeal, Clem Buckhurst did not emerge from it with 
much credit to himself. Speaking phrenologically, he had always had 
a plenty of “bad bumps” on his head; and opposition and ill-luck deve- 
loped these in quite a dreadful degree. In a passion of vindictiveness, 
he was capable of “going any lengths,” as people say; and he went 
them, as we have seen. He had no religion, of course; he had not a 
particle of principle; nor was he evgn a subscriber to any code of con- 
ventional propriety, such as, however heathen and worldly in its charac- 
ter, yet keeps the men who accept its authority from any very flagrant 
departure from a line of conduct which the society has agreed to consider 
honourable. 
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Colonel Alfred, for instance, was not a very good man,—the reader 
has probably quite made up his mind upon that subject,—but he was 
better than Clem. And not simply because he held revenge to be “ rub- 
bish;” but he would never have stooped to being ungentlemanly, which 
is the world’s synonym for acting dishonourably. He had a notion, no 
doubt, that women were sent into the world to be the toys of male 
creation ; did not regard them very seriously; thought that a man, espe- 
cially a soldier, might trifle with and jilt and deceive them, and yet no 
great harm done either; but as for any act of deliberate unkindness, any 
cruel retaliation, if he should be the tricked and jilted party,—any sys- 
tematic vengeance,—he would as soon have thought of felling them with 
his clenched fist. And he would play cards, certainly he would; and 
win if he could; and he did not object to sitting down with an inferior 
player :—“ a man must learn, sir, and pay for his lessons,” he would say; 
“it was the rule, sir, all the world over.” But for playing with cogged 
dice, or marked cards !—suggest such a thing to the Colonel, and you 
stood a certain risk of being kicked down-stairs or flung from the window 
—whichever might be the handiest course to adopt at the moment. 

If Clare had but loved Clem Buckhurst! How vast a superstructure 
of probabilities turns upon that small pivot! But she didn’t love him; 
she didn’t even dream that she did, but for a few minutes: otherwise 
she had not been the heroine of this history. 

And so Clem’s vengeance took its course. 


William Moyle had subsided on the hearthrug. The shock of his 
fall over, he accepted his situation with a sort of tipsy philosophy. He 
did not attempt to rise. Perhaps the assuring thought that he could not 
fall further comforted him, reconciled him to his situation. He resumed 
his discourse—took up his text again—and, beating upon the floor with 
his tumbler—emptied by his accident—he continued to wish health and 
happiness to the bride and bridegroom, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Gifford. 
He went on until he smashed the glass, and cut his hand. This stopped, 
if it did not sober, him. He gazed at his bleeding fingers with boozy 
bewilderment, as though something quite out of the nature of things had 
happened,—as though it was a thoroughly new idea to him that glass 
would break if violently handled, and flesh would bleed when lacerated. 
He then took to whining over the occurrence, holding up his hand in a 
piteous complaining way, and then trying clumsily to bind his wound 
up with his pocket-handkerchief. This was more than he could manage, 
however; and he relinquished the attempt in an effort to find a drop or 
two of liquor still left in the fragment of his tumbler—the salvage of the 
accident. ” 

** Help me up!” he cried. 

But Mr. Stap stretched forth no assisting hand, paid no heed; he was 
still occupied with the registrar’s certificate; reading over and over again 
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the writing and the printing,—trying, perchance, to detect some flaw in 
the document, to persuade himself that it had reference to a death or a 
birth, perhaps, not to a marriage. Vain effort! It was only too clear. 
Liz Moyle had become the wife of Herbert Gifford. He stared at the 
oblong slip of paper until his eyes were dim, the letters ran into each 
other, grew confused, and finally seemed to disappear altogether. He 
let the certificate glide from his fingers, and flutter away from him on to 
the floor. 

“ Who'd have thought it would have ended like this?” he said tremu- 
lously. The remark was addressed apparently to the reflected image of 
himself in the glass over the mantelshelf. 

“Mrs. Herbert Gifford’s very good health!” hiccuped the bride’s 
father on the hearthrug. ‘ Brayvo, Liz!” 

“T might have known what was going on,” Jemmy continued. “I 
knew she was a bad lot; that she wasn’t to be depended upon ; that every 
other word she uttered was a lie; but I didn’t quite think it would come 
to this. I don’t know what call she had to use me so bad. She might 
have told me plain that she didn’t care for me, and not gone on fooling 
me as she has done. Why couldn’t she have said straight out that she 
liked the other feller best? I could have borne that; I could have under- 
stood that.” 

“ How you do go on muttering, Jemmy! Why can’t you help me 
up, instead of turning round and round me like a horse at Ashley’s? 
Fill your tumbler any how, my man, and drink Liz’s health. Very good 
health,—Mrs. Herbert Gifford—bride and bridegroom !” 

“ And I don’t believe now that she really cares for him; she can’t 
care for him—the white-faced sneak! That’s what he is. It’s his money 
that’s tempted her; that’s where he’s had the pull of me. The rich are 
for ever trampling on the poor. But she ought to be ashamed of herself, 
that she ought. The way she’s led me on, and fooled me, and not cared 
a bit for me all the time! Why, she’s no more feeling—she hasn’t—no 
—no more than that bottle!” 

«The bottle’s the sun of our table,’ ” William Moyle began singing; 
“<Tts beams are rosy wine!’” But a fit of coughing interrupted the 
bacchanal ditty. 

“Where have they gone?” Mr. Stap demanded of his uncle. 

“The happy pair,” said William Moyle with tipsy solemnity,—punc- 
tuating his speech with hiccups,—“ the happy pair—have left town— 
for Dover—en route—for the Continent.” 

“T followed the cab as far as I could; but it was too fast for me; and 
I run against a post, and knocked all the breath out of my body. It’s a 
shameful cruel business; no good will come of it—you mark my words.” 
Mr. Stap assumed a grave prophetic air. “I say no good will come of 
it. It will end in shame and misery to all concerned. Good can’t come 
of a thing that’s been all lies, and treachery, and deceit, and—and”—he 
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paused for a sufficiently strong expression—“ cold-blooded hypocrisy and 
cowardice from the very beginning.” He felt relieved by the explosive 
utterance of these vehement words; he went on in a milder tone: “ How- 
ever, I’m out of it now; there’s that to be said. Perhaps I’ve cause to 
be grateful; I don’t know as I haven’t. It’s all over, so far as I’m con- 
cerned. I’ve nothing more to do with it. I’m altogether out of it now.” 
And, as though to give additional significance and force to this statement, 
he seized his hat, and abruptly quitted the room. 

Mr. Moyle had closed his eyes, and appeared to be composing himself 
to sleep upon the rug as comfortably as circumstances would permit. 

Jemmy was very angry; he was in a fever of excitement and indig- 
nation. It seerhed to him there wasn’t sufficient space to breathe in the 
confined parlour of his uncle’s house. He felt the open night-air coolly 
refreshing and invigorating. He took off his hat, so that his heated 
forehead might have the full benefit of the breeze. And so, bareheaded, 
he walked up and down Whitfield Street, very wrathful, yet terribly sad 
and downcast. It could never be the same Whitfield Street to him 
again. He thought how often he had come there occupied with his 
courtship of his cousin Liz. What a splendid girl she was! Even in 
his anger against her, he could admit that. What eyes! what ringlets! 
what red lips! what ancles! what a figure altogether! He knew no one 
who could come any way near her. Mentally he ran through a list of 
female acquaintances. 

“ Why, she beat ’em all by chalks!” he cried, in a quavering tone. 
* Not one of ’em could touch her! A feller might well be proud to be 
seen with such a bit o’ muslin on his arm.” 

But the “bit o’ muslin” was lost to him for ever now—secured by 
his rival—and carried away to Dover by the night-train, en route for the 
Continent. 

Disparagement followed quickly upon his praise. He took to very 
severe opinions of his cousin; just as a quick-tempered votary, in his 
disappointment that no particular result follows his prayers, rudely 
batters down the idol he was but now humbly bending before. He grew 
very abusive; he went over a long catalogue of ugly epithets, and fitted 
them all to his late mistress, Liz Moyle. And he was not very reason- 
able or consistent,—angry people seldom are. Now he gave all the blame 
of Liz’s going off to Herbert; now he attributed it wholly to the lady 
herself. Now it was Herbert’s doing: he had tempted her with money; 
he had bought her with his costly presents; he had won her with the 
bait of a superior station and a wealthy marriage. No wonder the poor 
girl had been lured away from her home and her friends and the man 
who truly loved her, and whom no doubt she still truly loved in secret, 
if only her own heart could be read, or its dictates consulted. It was 
thus ever the children of the poor were wiled away to betrayal and ruin 
by the heartless rich, who had no thought but for their own disgraceful 
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pleasures and infamous appetites! He had always been a Radical in 
his political opinions, so far as he had any—lawyers’ clerks always are 
Radicals—but he now became most sanguinary sans culottes in his 
views. Rating Herbert, of course, in his unreason, as a member of the 
aristocracy, he began to look forward to an upsetting of the government 
as at present constituted, and to a general stringing-up of the British 
nobility to the lamp-posts in Tottenham-Court Road. At that moment 
he would have cheerfully driven a tumbril full of peers to a guillotine in 
the Haymarket, or wherever else such an instrument of punishment might 
be set up. 

Then he turned from the subject of Herbert and his malefaction— 
having thoroughly worried it—to give Liz a turn, and four a fresh vial 
of wrath upon her head. It was all her doing, all—of course it was— 
from the very beginning ; it was easy to see that with half an eye. She 
had laid a trap for that poor pitiful fool of a young Gifford, and caught 
him. Of course he was quite powerless in her hands: like a mouse in 
the claws of a cat. What could he do, when she had made up her mind 
to marry him? No doubt she had coaxed, and pampered, and flattered 
him, as she well knew how—the artful, designing, impudent, brazen-faced 
vixen! She had led him on, with her smiles, and nods, and winning 
glances, and crocodile’s tears, until the poor idiot hardly knew whether 
he was standing upon his head or his heels. He run away with her? 
No, no; no such thing. He hadn’t the pluck to do it; he hadn’t the 
mind; though he might have found the money. It was all her doing— 
every bit. She had run away with him; she had made him marry her, 
and go off with her to France. The wicked, selfish, cruel, scheming hussy ! 
She had planned it all from first to last, and given notice to the regis- 
trar, and carried her husband there almost against his will. He do it? 
Not he. He didn’t dare. Why, see how he hung back in the cab, 
shivering, and afraid to show his ugly, sickly, puny white face at the 
window; while Liz was sitting by his side, keeping a sharp eye on the 
luggage, as bold as brass, as cool as a cucumber, as though she were 
quite accustomed to getting married and going abroad twice a week! 
Why, she was no more ashamed of herself than that cat! (And here he 
broke off, to pursue a feline wanderer of the night a long way down the 
street, until the chase evaded him by a vigorous leap through some area- 
railings, and then from a cistern on to the pavement below.) She was a 
shameless, infamous, artful, wicked, &c. &c., and so on, da capo. 

He had some slight acquaintance with Liz’s friend, Miss Minns the 
dressmaker, whose name appeared on the registrar’s certificate as one of 
the witnesses of the marriage. He found himself stopping in front of 
the house in which that lady resided. He went out into the road to 
look up at the window of her room on the second-floor. It was late; 
but Miss Minns’s candle was still burning: it was evident that she had 
not yet retired for the night. So he ventured to ring her bell,—the 
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second in a long file of bells at the doorpost, with a little zinc ticket over 
it inscribed with her name. He pulled the bell twice; and at last the 
light disappeared from the second-floor, and presently illumined the semi- 
circle of glass over the street-door. 

“ Who wants me at this hour?” Miss Minns inquired. 

The door was only opened to the extent of a few inches; it was, in- 
deed, prudently secured by the chain. 

Only half Miss Minns’s countenance was visible as she said through 
the opening, mysteriously, 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Mr. Stap? Wait a moment. Step into the 
passage, please.” 

And Jemmy*was admitted. 

Circumstances were not especially favourable to the appearance of 
Miss Minns. The passage was but dimly lit by a swaling inch of 
tallow candle in a large battered brass chamber-candlestick, shaped 
rather like a basin, and placed upon the lowest step of the flight of stairs 
in the background. Still there was sufficient light to reveal certain 
peculiarities in Miss Minns’s toilet, which plainly affirmed that she had 
already commenced to retire for the night. That her dress was unfas- 
tened at the back, for instance, was clear, by the resolute manner in 
which she squared her elbows to prevent it slipping from her shoulders, 
and the anxiety with which she was continually tacking about to pre- 
vent her visitor having any other than a full-face view of her. Her hair 
was rather scanty in point of quantity, and a dull fawn in hue, and was 
neatly done up in such a number of curl-papers, that her head was quite 
speckled with them, and looked rather like one of those savoy-cakes 
plentifully stuck about with almonds which are so much affected at 
evening-parties. She was small and thin, with a sallow complexion, white 
eyelashes, and pink eyelids. She spoke with a high, shrill voice and a 
rather affected air, and had a way of shutting her eyes every now and 
then, and gaping, and bowing her head, as though she were taking num- 
berless imaginary pills, which was a little alarming to bystanders until 
they became thoroughly accustomed to it. She seemed rather to gasp 
for breath as she spoke, which might arise in part from the haste with 
which she had come down-stairs, and in part from her anxiety to com- 
municate with Mr. Stap respecting her share in the marriage of his 
cousin. 

** Any body but you, Mr. Stap, of course I wouldn’t have seen. No, 
certinly not, this hour of the night and all; of course it would never 
have done; but with you it’s different. And indeed it was poor Liz—poor 
thing !”—and Miss Minns pronounced poor like paw,—* her last words, 
that I should see you and explain, if I had the chance; and I hardly 
thought to have had so soon ; though sooner or later, of course, you would 
come to hear of it, as was only natural ; and it really can’t matter which. 
And dear Liz, poor thing ! desired me to say that she hopes you'll forgive 
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her, and that her last thoughts on going off was of you; and think of 
you she always will, with loving-kindness, as a dear friend, who might 
have been something more if only Fate hadn’t otherwise ordered, and 
Mr. G. been so determined. Poor thing! it was a dreadful trial to her ; 
and I am sure I thought her heart it would have broke, and her tears 
flowed to that extent when she said good by to me, that it was well in- 
deed she had a spare handkerchief. While for Mr. G., poor young man, 
he was that nervous and timid and upset, that you might have knocked 
him down with a teaspoon ; and white as any sheet he was, I’m sure; for 
of course he had his feelings like any body else, and a marriage is the 
tryingest of all things, no doubt; and this being clandestine made it 
worse a great deal, very likely, to both parties. ‘Though of clandestine 
marriages I never did approve—no, Mr. Stap, nor never will; better all 
things open and above board, as I have always said. But what could I 
do? With dear Liz, poor thing! on her bended knecs imploring me, 
and Mr. G. beseeching me dreadful; and I’d always promised dear Liz 
to be her bridesmaid, though in this clandestine way I never dreamt of 
it. But there, it’s done now, and all the talking in the world won’t 
undo it, though I will say it, a marriage before the registrar doesn’t seem to 
me to be like a marriage at all; if he had only worn a surplus, and looked 
ever so little like a minister, it would have been something ; but no, not 
he, cool and sharp, with his pen behind his ear, and thinking no more of 
the importance of the thing than if he’d been selling a yard of tape be- 
hind a counter. And the bride looking no more like a bride than I do, 
poor thing! I’m sure, with my hair in papers and all—I don’t know what 
you'll think of me, Mr. Stap; but I was just going to bed, and never 
gave a thought to your coming to-night—and not even in a book-muslin 
dress, poor dear! but in her plum-silk which I turned for her last winter, 
trimmed up the front with blue ribbin, and a real-lace hedging round the 
neck, and her figure looking lovely, as it always does. Her bonnet was 
new, a sweet pink, and in that I did contrive to slip ever so tiddy a slip 
of orange-blossom, hid under the bow at the side. And how we should 
ever have got on without Mr. Buckidge,—I think his name was, but I 
didn’t quite ketch it,—the groomsman, a most genteel young man, but a 
wicked one, I’m sure; he nearly made me die of laughing with the things 
he said after the cirimony—the creecher—how would he like it himself? 
He kept us all up to the mark, and but for him I don’t believe poor Mr. 
G. would have got through with it at all.” 

Jemmy Stap registered mentally a malediction upon Mr. Buckidge 
the groomsman. 

“The turn it gave me,” Miss Minns continued, “ when I heard a cab 
stop during the cirimony! But it was nothing; only a gent called to 
register the death of his wife ; a bad omen, as I thought then, and think 
still; and dear Liz, poor thing! her breathing became that short, I 
thought it would have burst the seams of her dress. It was Mr. G.’s Pa 
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as objected, I believe, to the match; so Mr. Moyle he couldn’t do other 
than stay away, though of course the same objections don’t apply in 
his case; and I’m sure I hope they'll be happy, though of course if 
every marriage was to be clandestine it would be a poor look-out 
indeed for the dressmakers. Poor dear! she had nothing that you 
could call a trousseau, and I’m sure her luggage was no more than if 
she’d been going to Margate for a week’s bathing; but time was s0 
short, you see, and Mr. G. so urgent, that there was no help for it. And 
I'd always looked forward to making dear Liz’s bridal dress, and often 
and often, when she’s been here to have a friendly cup of tea with me— 
and always -kindly welcome she was, I’m sure—have I talked over her 
dress with her, and all but taken her order for it. And make it I did; 
but I little thought it would be that plum-silk I turned for her last 
winter, though it fitted her like a glove, it did, and became her com- 
plexion sweetly. And indeed I always thought as you was to be the 
happy man, Mr. Stap; but of course, what must be, must, as I always 
say ; and what can’t be, can’t. But, poor dear! she hoped and prayed so 
that you would forgive her, and not take on about her marrying Mr. G., nor 
do nothing rash. And she hoped you’d soon find some one else to love 
you, and as you could love, and might be happy with for ever and ever. 
Amen.” (Miss Minns spoke with quite religious fervour here.) ‘“ And 
as she said, poor thing! looking lovely the while, and the tears running 
down her cheeks—that she feared as you would have found her more ex- 
pensive than you could have afforded, and that perhaps what had hap- 
pened was, after all, the best for all parties. Good night, Mr. Stap; 
any time you're passing, shall of course be delighted, and a cup of tea 
always at five o’clock punctual, and sorry indeed it’s too late to ask you 
up-stairs now, and to have kep you talking in the ’all all this time ; but 
the neighbours must be considered; and such things as are now said 
about people for the veriest of trifles, it’s quite shocking, and dreadful 
malicious. Good night. So glad you thought of ringing the bell. And 
don’t be hard upon dear Liz, poor thing! was her last words, and so she 
begged me to say. Good night.” 

And Mr. Stap, not greatly consoled, left Miss Minns. He walked 
slowly home to Fetter Lane. He was very miserable. He quite mar- 
velled at himself and the state of depression into which he had sunk. 
His humble lodging reached, he sat down on his bed, and with a shiver 
hid his face in his hands. 

“T didn’t think I should ever have felt so shut up and miserable 
about any thing; least of all about a woman,” he said ruefully. “I 
know I never meant it. I liked Liz, confound her! but I didn’t think 
I cared for her so much as this comes to.” 

Poor fellow! He had not imagined that love was a sort of specula- 
tion in which there is no limited liability. You may begin indifferently, 
with a small investment ; but, sooner or later, your whole capital is pretty 
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sure to be drawn into the business. Like playing with fire : you may 
deem that you are merely amusing yourself with a few sparks ; but none 
the less you are running a dangerous risk of burning down your whole 
premises. He had intended that the “bit o’ muslin” should simply 
hang on to his arm as a sort of external ornament more than any thing 
else ; but somehow it had shifted its position, and got fixed to his heart, 
winding round it with curious closeness and intricacy, so that it came 
away at last with an awful wrench and terrible pain. 

Then he took a grim joy in kicking about the room and otherwise 
damaging the articles of hardware—great bargains—purchased in the 
New Cut, Liquorpond Street, and elsewhere, with a view to the change 
in his condition which could now never be. He continued this occupa- 
tion until the lodger on the floor beneath knocked on the ceiling with a 
poker, as it seemed, by way of hint that his rest was being disturbed by 
the noise, and he didn’t like it. So Jemmy stopped. 

“ What a fool 1 am!” he said. And then the tears blinded him, and 
he went to bed. He was very angry; yet, let it be said of him, he neyer 
once thought of any deed of vengeance against the lady who had jilted him. 

“Something’s disagreed with you,” observed Dawkins (Gashford’s 
Common-Law) when Mr. Stap entered the lawyer’s office on the follow- 
ing morning. Mr. Dawkins was a little mistaken; he dreamt that his 
young friend’s stomach was disordered ; but it was his heart. Perhaps 
the results of the two complaints are very similar. 

“Do you want a job? Here’s a capias out against a swell at the 
West End. You can go up with the sheriff’s officer and help nab him, 
if you like. He’s to be heard of at the Alcibiades Club; but you’re more 
likely to catch him at his lodgings in Jasmin Street.” 

The name of the “swell at the West End” was the Honourable 
Clement Buckhurst. 

“T’'ll go,” said Jemmy promptly; “it will do me good.” 

And he proceeded westward with a large-nosed, snuffy, soiled gentle- 
man, of the Jewish persuasion apparently; who was no bigot, however, 
for he consumed a pork-sausage roll, moistened by a pint of warm porter, 
with quite a Christian avidity and relish. Mr. Stap treated his com- 
panion to these choice refreshments. 

“ One thing,” Mr. Stap said, with a hollow laugh, “I shall have more 
money to spend now. I’ve no call now to save up against my marriage. 
We'll have another pint, Boses” (this was addressed playfully to the 
Jewish gentleman), “after we’ve nabbed the swell.” 

He looked forward to the capture of Mr. Clement Buckhurst with 
some interest, not simply because that gentleman had done duty as a 
witness on the occasion of a late marriage before the registrar-general of 
St. Pancras; but Mr. Stap felt himself to be at war with the world 
generally; that relations of an amicable kind were absolutely suspended 
between society and himself; and he longed to rush into action, and 
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strike a blow at somebody. It was a wonder he did not quarrel with 
the Jewish gentleman; but he perhaps felt that his companion was a 
sort of ally, equally at war with the rest of mankind. For the world 
does not entertain very kindly opinions concerning sheriffs’ officers, 
viewing them less in their real character as simple instruments of law 
and justice, than as birds of prey and enemies of their species. 


Very silent and sad, pale, with a look of suffering upon her face, and 
the traces of weeping about her eyes, Clare wandered from room to room 
in the house of Cumberland Crescent. She could find no occupation. 
Her embroidery—once loved so dearly, with all its delicate intricacy of 
silks and gold and silyer threads—had now lost its charms for her ; her 
piano was untouched ; once or twice she had tried to sing, but her voice 
gave way, breaking into sobs long before the end of her song was reached; 
even Sweep the kitten—that whilom darling—was neglected, missed 
many caresses and nursings, and luxurious breakfasts from the cream- 
jug. The poor girl moved about restlessly; could settle to nothing ; 
pursued by sad thoughts, with a burden upon her heart that seemed 
to be greater than she could bear. She had never known trouble before; 
and this was no light one. Yet all sympathy was denied to her; there 
was no one to whisper in her ear words of hope or comfort ; all were 
against her. She stood alone, fighting a hard fight with a foe so resolute, 
so powerful as Richard Gifford. Yet again and again she whispered to 
herself that she would sooner die than yield; that she would be true to 
the last to Noel Tredgold. 

Mrs. Gifford, stretched upon her couch in the drawing-room, warding 
off the light with her feather fan, watched her daughter with frightened 
eyes. She grew sick with alarm as she noted the change in her, as she 
considered each incident of her struggle with Richard Gifford. Her love 
for Clare gave the poor timid woman courage at last. She plucked up 
heart enough to say gently to her husband, 

“ Have you noticed Clare lately? She is really ill.” 

“A little pale; she will soon be better,” Mr. Gifford answered. 

“Yet, if she really wishes it,—I’m sure I would not oppose her for 
the world,—why should she not marry this man, if she really loves him, 
if he really loves her in return? She has money enough for both.” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“T am sure Clare would do nothing unworthy. With her fortune 
she has some claim to please herself in her marriage. If this Mr.—” 

“Tet me hear no more on this subject,” Mr. Gifford said sternly. 
“Clare must be protected against herself. She is capable of an act of 
romantic folly. But it must not be; I have already chosen a husband 
for her. She must marry Herbert.” 

* « Herbert !” 
* You will be kind enough to exert all your influence to accomplish 
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that object. It is imperatively necessary. The sooner the marriage can 
take place, the better for all concerned.” 

Mr. Gifford spoke in a sharp, incisive manner, and then turned away, 
as though there was nothing more to be said upon the subject. 

“I thought of Clement Buckhurst; I never dreamt of Herbert,” 
Mrs. Gifford said faintly. ‘I don’t think Clare will ever consent.” 

“She must. By the way, whereis Herbert? I have not seen him this 
day or two; and I’ve been so occupied and harassed with other things—” 

Where was Herbert? He was not to be found. No one knew any 
thing about him. He had absented himself from the house a good deal 
lately. He had gone, and left no trace. Yes, something was left—a 
letter for Clare. It contained an enclosure addressed to his father. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


MONEY-MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 


“THINGS are very queer in the City, very queer indeed.” 

So old Zachary Moyle mumbles over and over again, as he sits curved 
up, toasting his toes and knees before the kitchen-fire in Whitfield Street, 
watching the burning coals, with an eye now and then for the legs pass- 
ing the area-railings, working out in his mind—so he describes his men- 
tal occupation—the events happening around him, as though they were 
sums on a slate. But his calculations crowd upon him, and somehow he 
cannot make them come right so quickly as he used to. He admits that 
he is not the man he was; his cough troubles him greatly at times; 
and he speaks more and more often now of the great difficulties, when 
he is in a recumbent position, in the way of drawing his breath. There 
are things going on about him he cannot understand. His son 
William’s presence in the house, for instance, during the hours formerly 
devoted to Messrs. Fordyce and Fordyce and the City. No word of the 
quarrel with Mr. Gifford has reached him. Indeed, William Moyle sel- 
dom enters the kitchen now; it may be to avoid all discussion with the 
old man touching the great change that has taken place, or because he 
finds a secret. tavern he has lately discovered in the neighbourhood, and 
now visits constantly at all hours of the day, affords him more enjoyment 
and a greater variety of drinks than he can obtain in his own house. 
Liz too is away; and his grandson Jemmy never comes near Whitfield 
Street now. Poor old Zachary cannot understand it; and there is no one 
to assist him to an explanation. He is left wholly to the care of Nance— 
who is equal to the charge, be it said, and takes a pride in her toil in 
behalf of the old man; but who still regards him something too much in 
the light of a pet dog or cat or bird, and who will nod and smile, sing 
and talk nonsense to him by the hour together, but is quite incapable of 
giving him any lucid interpretation of the mysteries that are bewildering 
him. So the doings in Whitfield Street day by day pass more and more 
beyond the limits of his comprehension; and at last, just as a child over- 
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puzzled with a long sum sets down a purely fanciful array of figures, and 
tries to make believe that the correct answer is found and the task accom- 
plished, so old Zachary ends by persuading himself that he has discovered 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulties he is labouring under, and avers 
that “It’s all along of things being queer in the City.” He attributes 
every thing to this; and makes believe that he is quite content and at 
ease now upon the subject. Of course he understands the explanation 
no more than he understands the mystery; but he sets the one vagueness 
against the other, makes them balance, and closes the account. 

“Tt’s things being queer in the City. Yes, that’s what it is; things 
being queer in the City ;” and so on, mumbling the words over and over 
again. 

And now a thousand echoes seem to take up the tale. The same 
mysterious words are heard to issue from many other lips than poor old 
Zachary’s. It seems to be quite the talk of the world, this same strange 
fact, that things are queer in the City. The air seems quite heavy, as 
with thunder, it reverberates so with the incessant repetitions of these 
words. Men meeting in the street are fain to speak at once of the 
queerness of things in the City, even before they have made mention 
of the state of the weather, the quarter of the wind, or inquired concern- 
ing each other’s bodily condition of health. And yet it is probable that 
the majority of the speakers upon the subject can boast little more real 
enlightenment in regard to it than is possessed by poor old Zachary 
Moyle, retired market-gardener, crouching over the kitchen-fire in Whit- 
field Street. Like him, they know that matters of great importance are 
somehow wrapped up in those words; but further they cannot go; the 
length and breadth and depth of that importance they know nothing 
about, and can in no way define or comprehend. For “the City” is an 
enormous mystery; and the initiated are very reticent, or are without the 
faculty of imparting information. Outsiders can but gape and wonder 
and listen, repeating what they hear: syllables of an oracular sound, and 
a most vague significance, 

The cause and origin of commercial crises, who will be bold enough 
to trace out and declare? It is possible that they are governed by par- 
ticular laws, as are eclipses, earthquakes, and other natural phenomena; 
and to financial savans—there are such people—they may seem simple 
and normal matters enough. But to the unlearned, the panic that ap- 
pears on a sudden, like a ghost, on the money-market, frightening the 
merchants and the money-dealers from their propriety, will ever seem a 
something strange and very wonderful. The panic appears, the cry of 
sauve qui peut is heard, and pell-mell flight and confusion ensue as mat- 
ters of course. Men fling down their arms, desert their colours, and 
sometimes their country, and leave all sorts of stores and baggage and 
treasures upon the field. Every where is ruin and bankruptcy and deso- 
lation. All this may of course be wholly unavoidable. I am speaking 
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as one lamentably uninformed upon the subject. For all I know to the 
contrary, a panic is one of those ills the City is heir to, and cannot elude. 
A crisis is an inevitable malady of commerce, just as the measles are of 
man; and “business” must expect these epileptic sort of seizures, and 
progress as best it may in spite of them. Certainly the City seems to 
gain little by its former experiences of the same kind. The panic comes: 
its effect is just as marvellous and alarming this time as the last. It is 
just as new and horrible and unexpected as if it had never been known 
before; and there have been two or three periods of monetary convulsion 
within the knowledge of the present generation; they are matters of his- 
tory, and their recurrence is seemingly a matter of some regularity, and, 
one would think, might be calculated upon and prepared for in some 
way. But apparently this is never done, or thought worth doing. 

As yet, however, the panic is not. There is firing in the distance; 
the crack of it can be heard distinctly, is matter of notoriety; but it 
may be only a little skirmishing in the extreme front, or simply a 
trifling affair of outposts. Certainly the main body of the financial 
army are not engaged; they are reposing on their arms quietly enough, 
out of the reach of danger, apathetic rather than anxious; for no one ap- 
pears to expect that any thing serious is likely to come of the smoke upon 
the horizon, that “earnest” is meant, that an advance of the whole line 
will speedily become necessary, and a general engagement of a most des- 
perate character involve the entire force. But the firing is drawing 
nearer. Some combatants are perceptibly paling and clenching their 
teeth. Some are already looking eagerly towards the rear in the direc- 
tion of the supports. Men are dropping rather quickly on the outer 
fringe of the army, and now and then a shell finds its way to the centre 
and deals out destruction rather liberally. The article on City intel- 
ligence in the Times furnishes a daily list of disasters and casualties. 
Stoppages at Rio, at Valparaiso, at Singapore, at Smyrna, and elsewhere, 
have been noted. A regiment of hard-named Greek merchants have 
gone down, as at a blow, after a very slight resistance. Many colonial 
strongholds have surrendered. Numberless reputed strong men have 
succumbed. General officers are carried from the field grievously hurt; 
heads of houses are lying low: the excitement spreads and intensifies; 
the noise is tremendous; men can hardly hear themselves speak. The 
action has become universal; it is all-absorbing; men who deemed 
themselves far away, quite out of range, secure from harm, mere specta- 
tors, are soon drawn in, deeply involved. The battle rages; the reserves 
are employed—are already exhausted. The panic is now very near 
indeed. 

Mr. Gifford sits at his desk in the office of the old firm of Fordyce 
and Fordyce, near the Bank of England. Letters and papers crowd 
round him; there is hardly an available inch of clear space upon his 
desk; quite a spring-tide of documents has come in, surrounding him, 
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overflowing his table, and littering the floor. It seems just now in the 
nature of things that spring-tides of documents should be surging up in 
City-offices, threatening to swamp City men. Every counting-house is 
similarly situated. These great financial battles are carried on, as it 
were, with paper pellets, which inflict most mortal wounds notwithstand- 
ing. A sheet or two of bank-post paper from a long distance, delivered 
calmly by the postman at the office-door, brings down for ever very noble 
City celebrities at an instant’s warning. Great houses collapse with a 
frightful crash, as though a torpedo had been fired in the cellars beneath 
them. A man thousands of miles off effects ruin at home, as though he 
had despatched an electric spark along a hidden wire communicating 
with a mine beneath his correspondent’s desk. Letters and papers litter 
the City; they are as the cartridges which. strew the battle-field—where 
they lie the thickest, there, be sure, the battle has raged the most 
fiercely. 

At a first glance, perhaps, you might think that Mr. Gifford looked 
as calm and unmoved as ever he had done. For he withstood change 
very well. He had an habitual gravity of manner, was always solemn 
and stately, thin and pale, with a certain rigidity of features which effec- 
tually prevented any great variety of expression from appearing in his 
face. But examining him more carefully, you would be soon struck with 
the notion that he had aged very much of late. His body was still erect; 
but his head drooped forward, so that his shoulders seemed to have risen, 
and his chin was nearly resting on his chest. And of late the fringe of 
iron-gray hair at the back of his head had become quite white; the dark 
sallowness of his complexion had faded to an unhealthy ashy paleness; 
his eyes had dulled, were now quite lustreless, were sunken; his thinness 
approached emaciation; there was a slight tremble about his hands; and 
in the hollow of his cheek there was a restless nervous pulsing. 

Before him lay Herbert’s letter: he had read and read it repeatedly; 
he must have pretty well learnt it by ,heart at last. He had thrust it 
back into its envelope each time after perusing it. And now he was 
making notes upon the envelope; his gold pencil-case was jotting down 
lines upon lines of figures. He turned to consult other papers near him, 
and then set to work adding more and more figures; and then he would 
pause and gaze at the fireplace in front of him, with an air of painful 
abstraction. He next took up a legal-looking paper, something like a 
counsel’s brief,—many closely-written sheets, tied together at the top, at 
the left-hand corner, with red tape. By the endorsement on the outer 
sheet, it appeared that this was a copy of the settlement made on the mar- 
riage of the Honourable Ferdinand Edward Augustus Gray and Clare 
Adelaide Clinton. The deed bore date more than twenty years back. 

It was under this settlement, we may here note, that Clare Gray 
derived her fortune. She was the only issue of the marriage. Upon the 
death of her father, the Honourable Ferdinand Edward Augustus Gray, 
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as the reader has been already apprised, his widow, formerly Miss Clin- 
ton, had married Richard Gifford, a widower with one son, Herbert. 
The trustees of this deed had been selected to hold that office apparently 
for the reasons that appear generally to rule in the matter of the choice 
of trustees. They were people remarkably unaccustomed to. business 
affairs; and they were all of so advanced an age, that it was extremely 
unlikely they would survive to carry out the provisions of the trusts they 
were charged with. They were originally four in number, and were 
divided in character, as is also usual in such cases, between trustees of 
inflexible nature, who were so impressed with the importance of their 
duties that they would consent to nothing, and trustees of easy nature, 
who thought lightly of their labours, and would consent to any thing. 
Under these circumctances, it was, of course, quite a mercy that the set- 
tlement had been kept out of Chancery, and that Clare was not made a 
ward of court, and the victim of that most unfriendly of proceedings, a 
friendly suit. It was said that it had been only the interposition of Mr. 
Gifford that had saved his step-child from such a fate. Mr. Gifford was, 
however, assisted by death; for two of the trustees, the most preposter- 
ous of the four, had been relieved at their posts by that “ fell sergeant” 
while the settlement was but a young deed, and its parchment of quite 
a fair and delicate complexion. It had grown wrinkled and sallow 
enough since. No new trustees had been appointed in the room of 
these removed; and now, quite lately, another, who had been lunatic for 
some years, had departed. So that one only was left surviving,—a genial 
old clergyman (the others had been all military men, excellent trustees 
for home affairs, because they were nearly always abroad, in command of 
foreign stations), a West-of-England rector, of extreme age, who was 
profoundly ignorant of his duties; who never had been able to compre- 
hend why he had been made trustee at all, though he felt it somehow as 
a compliment, like having his health proposed at the wedding-breakfast 
(he had assisted the bishop who joined the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
at the altar); and who came up to town quarterly to have his hair cut, to 
pay his wine-merchant, and to say what enormous confidence he had in 
Mr. Gifford, and that to him he left all the business arrangements of the 
trusteeship. Of this worthy old gentleman it may further be said, that 
he took great pride in his signature,—it was certainly a good one,—and 
was fond of affixing it, upon the slightest provocation, to any thing that 
was put before him or that came in his way. But there: he is not the 
only man whose only chief notion of business consists in readiness to give 
a signature when asked; or, indeed, oftentimes when not asked so to do. 
With this excellent old gentleman Mr. Gifford had had considerable 
correspondence. The rector wrote good letters, and knew that he did so. 
They were a little wordy, but admirable English. The older he grew, 
the fonder he became of his letter-writing. He had not much else to do. 
He had been very many years in his rectory, during which time he had 
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cured all the few souls about him very thoroughly, and so had leisure. 
He wrote more and more to Mr. Gifford; and in one of his letters he 
mentioned incidentally that he was aware Miss Clare Gray would soon 
be of age. 

Among other papers, Mr. Gifford had been examining some recent 
letters from his correspondent the rector in the west. 

“T hope the old man is not going to give trouble. Can any body 
have got hold of him, and put him up to asking questions? It’s very 
provoking: at this time of all others.” 

And then he went over again the figures on the back of Herbert’s 
letter. Then he looked at his watch. 

“T am only losing time,” he said. 

It was about noon; yet he had been some hours at his desk: for 
some weeks past he had been early and late at his office. 

“ Strange,” he said, as he rose, “I feel quite giddy—from getting no 
rest last night, I suppose.” 

For a moment he seemed to breathe with difficulty, and pressed his 
hand upon his left side. He quite recovered himself, however, presently, 
and went out. He got into a hansom cab, and told the cabman to drive 
to Whitfield Street, Tottenham-Court Road. 

He found William Moyle at home; he was sitting in the parlour, 
smoking, and sipping what looked like plain water; but it was really 
something rather stronger. There was a scent as of spirits about the 
room, which there was no mistaking. Mr. Gifford ordered the cab to 
wait. 

William Moyle rose and bowed as his late employer entered the room. 

“T thought it possible I might have the honour of seeing you, Mr. 
Gifford.” He spoke nervously—was indeed a little frightened. Yet he 
wore a certain air of triumph. 

“T have here a letter from my son,” Mr. Gifford began, sternly, 
abruptly. “It seems he has left the country in company with your 
daughter.” 

“She is his wife.” 

“He says so. Don’t trouble yourself,”—for the other was fumbling 
in his pocket, and produced the registrar’s certificate,—‘ I will take for 
granted that it is as he says. No doubt, as a father, you have been care- 
ful that your daughter left you as a wife, rather than in a less reputable 
character. So far your scheme has been successful, and I congratulate 
you. Iam beaten, I admit it. I underrated my son’s capacity for folly, 
or rather perhaps I should say I overrated his honesty.” 

“Young people will be young people,” William Moyle said, with a 
smile. ‘ What’s done can’t be helped. It’s no use being angry now all 
the mischief’s over.” 

Mr. Gifford’s gesture signified impatience and contempt. 

“Tt was not this matter brought me here, or at least not this branch 
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of it. Myson has made his bed, and he may lie in it, though it may 
prove that he has made it in a felon’s prison.” 

William Moyle started. 

“You don’t mean to say, Mr. Gifford—” 

“My son, your daughter’s husband, has raised money by fraudulent 
means. He has forged the acceptance of the firm to bills for various 
sums. You knew of this?” 

“T—I would rather not say whether I had any notion of this or not. 
But I suppose he found he couldn’t go abroad without money. He 
reckoned upon your admitting him to partnership very shortly, and has 
been a little premature perhaps, and indiscreet. Such things have hap- 
pened before now. But what of that?” 

“He will take the consequences,” Mr. Gifford said quietly. 

William Moyle was incredulous. He laughed ; but it was rather a 
frightened, foolish sort of laugh, when he found the stern face before 
him did not move a muscle; when the fixed eyes that gazed into his did 
not blink; when no one sign of relenting was to. be perceived in the 
grim, calm man confronting him. 

“You can’t mean it, sir. You can’t know what you're saying.” He 
spoke breathlessly—in jerks. “Your own son, Mr. Gifford; a boy in 
years—a mere boy. Your only son.” 

“And your son-in-law. Don’t let us forget that.” 

“And this amount,—a mere trifle; a few poor pounds to pay his 
expenses abroad.” 

“A trifle, you call it!” Mr. Gifford interrupted. “You talk like a 
millionaire or a Chancellor of the Exchequer. It’s for lack of such trifles 
as these that houses in the City are now stopping payment. In sucha 
time as this one has no money to throw away; no such thing now as a 
balance lying idle. For every pound in one’s possession there is a hand 
stretched out. A sovereign to spare is almost more than one can count 
on. I tell you, the last ounces of the load are being laid on, and the 
camels’ backs are breaking—breaking every hour. No one is safe; no 
one can answer for himself. If my own house is solvent, it is more than 
I know.” 

He had raised his voice, and was speaking with some violence. He 
stopped, to press his side and pass his handkerchief across his forehead. 

“ And you expect me to provide suddenly for such ¢rifles as this?” he 
said bitterly. 

He held before William Moyle the envelope of Herbert’s letter, point- 
ing to a particular line of figures. 

“It’s not that amount? it can’t be!” William Moyle started back 
with a scream of alarm. Then, as though talking to himself, he con- 
tinued: “He said something of play-debts—debts of honour he called 
them—due to Mr. Buckhurst—” 

“T begin to understand the matter better now,” Mr. Gifford said, in 
a low voice. 
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There was silence for some time. 

“You won’t be hard upon him, Mr. Gifford,” William Moyle urged 
tremulously. “Think how young he is; have some pity for him.” 

“Did you show any consideration for his youth and his folly and his 
weakness when you laid your snares for him, and tricked him into a dis- 
graceful marriage with your trumpery daughter? Understand me, Moyle. 
You began this contest with me; it shall go on now to the end. Her- 
bert Gifford was no longer a son of mine when he became your son-in- 
law. He is now simply a forger and a thief. He has tried to rob me; 
perhaps not me so much as the creditors of my firm. Well, I have done 
with him. I hand him over to the law. I go from here to the police- 
office, to give information of the forgery. He will be pursued and brought 
back. You may expect to see him in England again very shortly, stand- 
ing in the felon’s dock, to answer the charge which I shall bring against 
him. Be sure JZ shall not flinch; do not think it fora moment. If I 
keep my word in nothing else, I swear to you that I will keep it in 
this.” 

William Moyle answered with a groan. He bowed his head over 
the table, so that his face was hidden, and clasped his hands at the back 
of his neck. Mr. Gifford rose. 

“T thought it right to inform you of the course I intended to 
pursue in regard to the gentleman who has so recently become a mem- 
ber of your family. Upon reflection, you will perhaps consider that 
altogether it would have been possible for your daughter to have made a 
more eligible match ; that it would have been better if she had been less 
ambitious—had married some one of her own rank and station, and, 
above all, an honest man.” 

Some one burst hurriedly into the room. 

“We've took him. He was caught last night. He would have 
settled and got out this morning; but the other creditors got wind of it, 
and the detainers came in in swarms. So he moves on from Cursitor 
Street to the Bench this afternoon.” 

Jemmy Stap was the speaker. The two men turned towards him 
inquiring eyes. 

“The Honourable Clement Buckhurst, I mean,” said Mr. Stap, 
apprehending that some explanation was necessary. Seeing Mr. Gif- 
ford, he went on: “I beg your pardon, sir; I thought my uncle was 
alone.” 

Mr. Gifford nodded, smiled curiously, and went out without saying 
another word. 

‘Where to?” asked the cabman. 

“ Back to the City.” 

And the cab rattled away. 

He did not return immediately, however, to the office of Messrs. 
Fordyce and Fordyce. Nor did he proceed to the police-office to give 
information of the forgery, as he had promised William Moyle that he 
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would do. He stopped at his banker’s, in one of the narrow side- 
streets twisting out of Lombard Street. It was called a “lane,” and 
was indeed quite a City green lane; for it boasted two or three pretty 
lively lime-trees, in a little enclosure bound with iron railings, which 
might be a burial-ground or a private garden, it was hard to say which; 
and it possessed also a City church,—the inside of which no man had 
ever seen,—with a projecting clock, like an old public-house sign, or as 
though it were hung out for sale, while in the hurry of business it 
had been forgotten to mark the price on it in plain figures. 

He entered the banker’s, passing the long counter where the cashiers, 
with a sort of brisk apathy, stood all day long shovelling gold out in 
copper scoops to the presenters of cheques. 

He went past this counter to the sacred precincts beyond. He found 
himself among a tribe of elderly functionaries with bald heads, in a 
region intersected by mahogany screens and green-silk curtains, with 
private parlours in the distance. He was received, not with ceremony, 
for they are not ceremonious in banking establishments, but still with 
some deference. Fordyce and Fordyce were old customers; their con- 
nexion with the bank had extended over a very long course of years; 
they were an extremely respectable house, and Mr. Gifford was now their 
representative—stood in their shoes, so to speak, so far as the bank was 
concerned. The visitor soon found himself closeted with a bland, clean, 
rather wise-looking gentleman of middle age, whose occupation seemed 
to be all day long to lean with his back against a marble mantelpiece 
summer and winter, and inform people who came to see him upon all 
sorts of propositions, that, “ Really now, he thought the bank could 
do it;” or, “ Really now, he thought the bank couldn’t do it,” just as 
the case might happen. 

To Mr. Gifford, whatever his proposal, the last form of answer was 
given, with polite sadness; but yet it was evident peremptorily. “ Really 
now, he thought the bank couldn’t do it,” said the bland gentleman of 
middle age. And it seemed to be understood that the answer was quite 
conclusive ; still the two men went on talking, as though it were but 
a trifling matter of business between them, of no real moment. The 
times were dreadful, quite dreadful; things in the City were in that 
state—! Mr. Gifford had seen the leader in the paper of that morning ? 
It had done a great deal of mischief, unquestionably it had. In the pre- 
sent excited condition of men’s minds, the smallest things had an extra- 
ordinary effect. Mr. Gifford had heard the news this afternoon? No? 
not what the bank had done? No? Nor the strange proceedings on 
the Bourse? No? These were the latest quotations. Such sudden 
falls were almost unprecedented ; it was very hard indeed to account 
for them in any satisfactory way. And then there were more failures ; 
more and more failures. Only just now he had learnt of the stoppage 
of So-and-so’s old-established East-Indian house, through over -dealing 
of the Calcutta branch with the paper of that confounded Cochin-China 
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Banking Company. One of the oldest houses in the City. It was 
most extraordinary. A had gone too, and B, and C, with a crash, 
There could only be the veriest trifle of a dividend. Poor D had been 
let in frightfully. It behoved men to be very careful; to distribute 
their liabilities. Nothing was so bad, so dangerous, as putting all your 
eggs in one basket. Mr. Gifford would be quite surprised if he only 
knew the paper they had but that morning, within the last few minutes, 
declined to have any thing to do with,—some of the best names in the 
City. But no; the bank appreciated the danger of its position. It was 
not possible to be too careful just now; they had determined to adopt 
a very strict course, and to adhere to it rigidly (he came back here to 
Mr. Gifford’s proposal). He had the greatest respect for Fordyce and 
Fordyce; but the bank had reached, if indeed it had not already ex- 
ceeded, the limits it had prescribed to itself. Yes, there was so much 
already on F. and F.’s paper; so much on the title-deeds of the estate in 
Hampshire ; so much on the lease of the house in Cumberland Crescent, 
—it was a large sum altogether. “ Really now, he thought the bank 
couldn’t do it.” And they parted in the most friendly way; they were 
quite laughing as the bland gentleman of middle age showed Mr. Gif- 
ford out of the private parlour. And then the bland gentleman leant 
again with his back against the marble mantelshelf, and tried to look 
as if nothing had happened, and he didn’t think that things were very 
queer indeed with the old firm of F. and F. 

“What to do?” Mr. Gifford asked himself, with a sort of gasp, as 
he sunk back in his cab. The cab had waited for him, the cabman 
enjoying himself immensely, eating nuts, while for fall twenty minutes 
he effectually blocked up the City green lane with his vehicle, and con- 
verted it into a “no thoroughfare,” to the impotent rage of a long line 
of carts and coaches, vans and trucks, &c. 

Mr. Gifford was next taken to an insurance office not far off; a 
gorgeous stucco edifice, with a tall flight of stone steps. Mr. Gifford 
had an interview with the secretary. Mr. Gifford was well known at 
the insurance office. He was one of its auditors, with a certainty of 
mounting to a seat at its direction at the first vacancy. His life was 
insured to a large amount. He proposed an advance from the company 
upon an assignment of his policy, a bond of idemnity, further charges 
upon his freehold estate in Hants and the house in Cumberland Cres- 
cent, of which he possessed a long lease. The secretary pondered a 
little, made a calculation upon his blotting-paper, then thought it pos- 
sible the directors might entertain the proposal; thought it, indeed, 
very likely; especially considering the position which Mr. Gifford occupied 
in regard to the company. But was certain of one thing,—the directors 
would require further insurance. (Mem. The directors were always 
insisting upon insurance; they made it a condition of every bargain 
they struck, every advance they made. It looked well in their annual 
report to say that so many thousands—or millions, as the case might be— 
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of new policies had been issued during the past year.) Mr. Gifford would 
make no difficulty about further insurance. Then, if Mr. Gifford had . 
no objection, it might be as well, perhaps, to get over that part of the 
business at once? It was a necessary preliminary. The medical officer 
of the company was still in attendance; would Mr. Gifford step into 
Dr. Moxon’s room for a few minutes? the examination was a mere 
form, but it was absolutely indispensable. Mr. Gifford would see Dr. 
Moxon ; and was forthwith ushered into the presence of that distin- 
guished physician by a very tall, and very broad, and altogether a very 
magnificent porter, with a crimson face, and a scarlet waistcoat edged 
with gold lace—the waistcoat only, not the face; that was handsomely 
edged with thick auburn whiskers, except at the top, which was 
bald. 

Dr. Moxon had been amusing himself with a glass or so of very dry 
sherry and a biscuit. He was now standing up by the window, per- 
forming a dexterous operation on his finger-nails with a sharp penknife. 
Dr. Moxon had some acquaintance with Mr. Gifford, and shook hands 
with him. They interchanged a few sentences about the weather, 
“things in the City,”—that universal topic,—and then proceeded to 
the business before them. Dr. Moxon had no doubt they could soon 
get through that. It'was some years, he thought, since he had examined 
Mr. Gifford with a view to insurance? And he had never had a day’s 
illness since? Well, come, that was very encouraging. The doctor 
wished he could say the same of himself. 

Your tongue? Thank you. Your pulse? Much obliged. Now, 
does that hurt you? No. Does that? The doctor questions, and 
talks, and taps, and listens. But gradually a change takes place in his 
manner. It is still cheery and friendly, but it has lost that indifferent 
“ matter-of-form” sort of air that at first distinguished it. He grows 
more particular and precise; he is evidently taking extreme pains with 
his examination,—extraordinary pains, as it would seem. There is 
quite an anxious look upon his face as he throws open Mr. Gifford’s 
waistcoat, and listens closely at his left side. 

“That will do, thank you,” he says; and he stands a little way off, 
fingering his chin, as though he rather fancied he might have cut him- 
self while shaving, and was feeling about for the place. 

“ All right, doctor?” Mr. Gifford inquires, buttoning his waistcoat 
leisurely. 

“ Well, do you know, I think I must defer my report for the present. 
I think I must ask you to let this matter of further insurance stand 
over for a few weeks. I don’t find you quite the thing. Don’t be 
alarmed. I dare say it’s nothing. Come again to me,—say the month 
after next. Meanwhile, I think I would recommend repose, coun- 
try air, very moderate diet, sedative medicine, and considerable deple- 
tion.” 

“It’s very important to me to complete this business with the com- 
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pany,” Mr. Gifford said. ‘I should not object to pay an increased pre- 
mium, if you think there is greater risk in my case than ordinary.” 

“T don’t say that; but—” 

“You can speak plainly, Dr. Moxon.” 

“Upon the report I should now make, the company would refuse 
the insurance to a certainty.” 

Mr. Gifford waited a few moments. 

“Thank you,” he said quietly. “I have had some suspicions in 
regard to my state of health; but only very recently. Pray tell me, 
is there any immediate danger? I am a plain man of business. I have 
many things to do. It is important that I should be informed of the 
exact state of the case.” 

“ You’ve a good nerve, Mr. Gifford. I congratulate you upon it. 
It’s so much in your favour. But you must not alarm yourself need- 
lessly. You know, I may be mistaken. I am far from speaking posi- 
tively. I don’t say for certain that there is aneurismal hypertrophy ; 
but I think it possible there may be. The sounds produced by percus- 
sion are dull; the pulsations are remarkably strong; the sounds I 
detect by auscultation are louder than I like. Hypertrophy of the left 
ventricle frequently results in apoplexy and hemorrhage. I won’t say 
any more. Take care of yourself; avoid exertion as much as possible, 
and all exciting influences. But don’t get frightened. We doctors, you 
know, are not infallible. And I think, if I were you, I’d get out of 
town ; a quiet seaside place, not too bracing,—let us say South Devon. 
I’m rather inclined to recommend Dawlish myself. Good by. Come 
again in a few weeks, and we'll see what we can do about this further 
insurance. Good by.” 

“ As pretty a case of that kind of thing as I think ever came under 
my notice,” said the doctor, as he helped himself to another glass of dry 
sherry. 

Mr. Gifford had gone. 

“JT might have guessed it,” he said in a low voice, arrived again at 
his office, and once more at his desk and papers. “There was little 
need for me to wonder what this strange feeling here was,”—he pressed 
his hand upon his side,—“1I, who remember my father, and how he 
died—with what terrible suddenness ; and what the doctors said was the 
cause of death. I was a mere child at the time; long ago now, long, 
long ago. Yet I remember it—how well!” . 

Then, after a long pause : 

“The worst may come, then. It is out of my hands now. Yet one 
thing they must say of me: I have done all that was possible for For- 
dyce and Fordyce. They must do me that justice. I have paid a price 
to have that said !” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE LAURELS, 


MEANWHILE the Honourable Clement Buckhurst was very angry in- 
deed, biting his nails in a sponging-house, the captive of Messrs. Gash- 
ford, of Gray’s Inn, at the suit of one of his numberless creditors. He 
walked up and down the sheriff's officer’s “‘coffee-room” in Cursitor Street, 
breathing close, unwholesome atmosphere, resulting from the fumes of 
bad tobacco and indifferent brandy. And now he would go up to the 
window, and look out scowling through the bars, as though vaguely 
expecting to see some one coming to his relief. Now he would turn away 
with an oath, and drum upon the table with his clenched fists, or beat 
impatiently upon the floor with his feet. 

“ How cursed unlucky !” he said. “If I had but gone yesterday, as 
Thad intended! But I stayed humouring every whim of that infernal 
jabbering idiot, Clotilde” (he alluded possibly to the lady dressed in the 
latest French fashions, with the artificially rosy cheeks and the chalk- 
white shoulders, in whose company he had been fond of publicly exhibit- 
ing himself of late, to the scandal of society); “and now it’s come to 
this! Little enough she'll care. I may make oath of that.” 

And he laughed bitterly, and swore, stamped, and bit his nails, pulled 
at his moustache, and looked very white and wicked, ugly and unplea- 
sant altogether. 

“Tt’s all U-P with me,” he went on. “They’ve got me now, and they'll 
keep me; and I can’t do any thing. Old Alfs away; and I’ve quar- 
relled with him. Even if he were here, I doubt if he could or would do 
any thing. He’s no money, of course; but he might, if ’d kept him in 
a good humour, have gone round to these fellows and made terms with 
them, or got time for me, or something. But that can’t be now. He's 
thrown me over, confound him. As for Beauflower or the Mater, they’re 
out of the question ; they’re too far off; and if they were nearer, they’d 
do nothing ; or they’d give me some tracts to read, and say I’d brought 
it on myself, and that it was a valuable lesson, and the best thing that 
. could happen to me; and now I had time to see the error of my 
ways, they’d hope I’d repent and amend; and so on. It’s infernally un- 
lucky !” 

He had money, of course. A great part of the plunder produced by 
his nefarious dealings with Herbert yet remained. But still his liabili- 
ties were very large. For years he had paid no one. His bill transac- 
tions had been on a ruinous scale. He had been in the habit of raising 
money at any price: and the claims against him were enormous. He 
was quite willing to throw a tub to the whale, as he termed it; but the 
whale declined to be satisfied with a tub. He would have paid off the 
first, and the second, and the third detaining creditors willingly, if he 
could have thus secured his liberty. But the whole body of his duns 
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had been roused; they had got scent of what was going on, and 
satisfied themselves that now or never was the time for spirited action 
on their part; and they came down upon him with wonderful unity of 
purpose ; they combined their forces, and their battle-cry was, “ All, or 
none. Pay, or go to prison.” Under these circumstances, Clem put his 
back to the wall and stood at bay. He determined to pay no one. 
Arrived at this conclusion, he brightened a little. 

*T’ll go to the Bench,” he declared. “It’s waste of time and money 
stopping here. It’s the dead time of year. Perhaps people won’t hear 
of it much. I believe a man can get on comfortably enough in the 
Bench if he’s got money ; and I’m pretty well off for the present in that 
respect. I'll tire these fellows out. They'll lower their tone when they 
find they can get nothing by it. A few weeks’ time, and they’ll be glad 
to let me out on my own terms.” 

So he quitted Cursitor Street, and was removed to the Queen’s 
Bench Prison in the Borough, where he made himself as comfortable as 
he could, found several people he had known formerly who had dis- 
appeared suddenly from society, no one knew why precisely, resumed his 
acquaintance with these, and took to the game of rackets very kindly. 


Mr. Gifford had congratulated his discharged clerk upon the success- 
ful issue of his scheming. Yet William Moyle, in the parlour in Whit- 
field Street, with his head bowed over the table, so that his face was 
hidden, and his hands clasped at the back of his neck, did not appear 
an especially fit subject for congratulations. Still he had succeeded ; 
his plans had been carried out to the letter; he had married his daugh- 
ter—his “trumpery daughter,” Mr. Gifford had called her—to his em- 
ployer’s son; he had achieved a splendid match for her,—“ like Dick 
Whittington, only upside downways,” as old Zachary had described it ; 
he had triumphed ; and yet how utterly miserable he was! The word of 
promise had been kept to his ear, and broken to his hope. 

At first, perhaps, there had been some vagueness, if not some timidity, 
about his plans. He had not been slow to perceive the advantage that 
would result from entangling Herbert Gifford in an engagement to 
marry Liz; and he rejoiced inwardly and in secret as he took note that 
this end was being reached without any movement on his part. He 
had simply to let things take their course ; his utmost aspiration at that 
time being to secure a considerable amount by way of compensation for 


the breach of engagement, which he made sure would ultimately ensue.. 


But he did not sufficiently rely upon Herbert’s infatuation or Liz’s clever- 
ness, which both pointed to marriage. He was a cautious, easily-fright- 
ened man, utterly without principle,—his only child took after him in 
that respect,—with certain mechanical plodding habits, which gave some 
value to his services in the City. He had no ambition for himself; he 
would have been content to have gone on to the end a merchant’s clerk, 
secure of his pipe, his grog, his mutton-chops, and his home near Tot- 
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tenham-Court Road, if only his growing intemperance had permitted 
him. But still he was pleased with the thought that his child should 
soar beyond his humble station ; he was proud of her,—loved her, in his 
way. So he accepted with eagerness at last the notion of her advan- 
tageous marriage, not the less pleased because he had now, as he fancied, 
a wrong to avenge. He had been discharged at a moment’s notice. 
And he longed to punish and humiliate his master. The marriage pro- 
mised an effectual method of effecting this. The mistake he had made 
arose from his own want of conscience and honesty. To him, Herbert’s 
method of providing funds seemed a misdeed certainly, but still one of 
a very trivial nature, which could not possibly be judged harshly, or 
punished in any way. Even now he had some difficulty in comprehend- 
ing, could not readily credit, Mr. Gifford’s stern views of his son’s frau- 
dulent conduct. Certainly, thanks to Clement Buckhurst, Herbert had 
dealt with the name of his father’s firm to an extent far beyond William 
Moyle’s anticipations, and that might make some difference. Still he 
asked, Could Mr. Gifford possibly mean to proceed with rigour against 
his son? Would he bring such a disgrace upon himself and upon his 
family? He had declared that he would. But would he? That was 
the question. Then William Moyle remembered how cold and hard and 
cruel Mr. Gifford was, and hope seemed to die out of him. With raised 
hands he moaned out, 

‘My poor child Liz! my poor child! Who would have dreamt of 
its ending like this!” 

He had dismissed his nephew Jemmy with some violence and 
abruptness. Mr. Stap, it appeared, had not been moved with any great 
sympathy for Herbert’s misfortunes ; had not condoled much concerning 
the disappointment likely to follow so closely upon Liz’s splendid mar- 
riage. Jemmy had even gone so far as to declare, with some approach 
to glee, “That it served them both jolly well right, and that he wasn’t 
sorry. And that now they might have some notion as to what his feel- 
ings were on the subject, and would know generally what disappointment 
was like.” After which announcement his uncle flung a tumbler at him, 
made a promising attempt at strangling him, and finally drove him from 
the house. 

So he sat alone, terribly cast down, incapable of any effort, whimper- 
ing over the success of his schemes, rocking himself to and fro, lament- 
ing the fate of his child. He knew not what to do. What would avail 
any attempt of his to inform Herbert of his danger? The police would 
be too quick for him. And probably the next thing he heard would be 
Herbert’s arrest. And he shrunk with horror as he pictured to himself 
Liz’s husband handcuffed, and brought in close custody before the 
magistrate ; and all the newspapers full of the forgeries. In his rage, he 
took to venting execrations against his late employer. 

“T hate him!” he screamed passionately, again and again, like a 
furious child. “I hate him! I hate him! I wish he were dead! I 
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wish he were dead! Why didn’t the roof fall in and crush him? Why 
didn’t his cab break down and kill him? Why didn’t the horse kick 
his brains out upon the roadway? Why doesn’t some one take a knife 
and stab him? Such things happen every day. Why not to him? I 
hate him—hate him! I wish he were dead, dead, dead, a hundred times !” 

Exhausted, he leant over the table, again hiding his face with his 
hands. For some time he remained silent, breathing hard. Then he 
started up with a cry. He felt himself touched on the shoulder. 

Noel Tredgold stood beside him. 

“You here! at this time, of all others!” cried the old clerk, pressing 
his hands upon his forehead. 

“Yes,” Noel answered. “Do you wonder at seeing me? I have 
not been able to come before; though I have tried hard. I think John 
suspected me. He never let me out of his sight. But I have escaped 
him at last.” 

“ What do you want with me?” William Moyle asked peevishly. 

“You told me my mother still lived. Where? Let me go to 
her.” 

There was something not quite natural about the tone of the young 
man’s voice. He spoke with a sort of studied quietude and forced dis- 
tinctness of articulation which was new to him. His apparent calmness 
of demeanour was probably costing him no slight effort. But the pas- 
sion stirring deep within him was kept from manifesting itself outwardly; 
except that he was very pale; a steady but a fierce light gleamed in his 
eyes ; and his hands were tightly clenched together,—so tightly that the 
blood was driven from his finger-ends, and his nails were biting into his 
flesh. 

William Moyle waited a few moments, trying to recollect. He had 
but a hazy memory of the scene in the studio in front of the medallion 
portrait, and the revelation he had there made. He asked himself, with 
a puzzled look, What did Noel know of his mother? Finally, he aban- 
doned all endeavour to settle the question, for an idea seemed to 
strike him. He started, and his face was lit up with a bitter, malignant, 
cunning look, which had something of savage joy about it. 

“Come, then,” he said. 

And they went out. 

Soon they were in a cab, hurrying along the high-road from London 
on the Middlesex side of the river leading westward. Did Noel remem- 
ber the road? He had travelled it before. The last time was when he 
fled from Dr. Rawson’s Academy, to join Bryan Tredgold in the studio 
in Quebec Street. He took little heed, however, of the way they were 
speeding, of the incidents of the journey. He leant back in the cab, 
silent, frowning, with closely-locked lips. William Moyle was more ex- 
cited, apparently ; talked noisily of many things, and oftentimes stopped 
the cab to obtain refreshment for himself and the driver. 

Some miles along the high-road, London a grimy cloud in their rear, 
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and then they turned sharply to the right, down a narrow cross-road 
pleasantly shaded with beech-trees, now strewing their leaves in a 
thick, tawny-hued carpet upon the way. Some twenty minutes along 
this cross-road, and they entered a private carriage-drive, between tall 
screens of dark shrubs and thick trees, with huge boughs stretched 
overhead, making in places quite a tunnel of foliage. They arrived in 
front of a large square stuccoed house, with a classical portico. This 
was The Laurels, Mr. Gurwood’s private asylum. 

They were ushered into the library. The room was little changed 
since the reader saw it on the occasion of Mr. Gifford’s visit, years ago 
now. Still over the fireplace was the long line of casts, the skulls of 
eccentric and deficient conformation,—all so bald, with such closely-shut 
eyes, such harshly-lined lips, some depressed grimly at the ends, others fixed 
in a desperate grin or a mocking simper. Noel contemplated them sadly. 
Even at such a time, with other so different thoughts to engross him, 
he could not but reflect how different was this row of casts to the more 
familiar rows in the studio in Quebec Street. It was not only that the 
casts before him were taken after death; they were the heads of the 
insane. He hardly appreciated as yet the character of the establishment 
to which William Moyle had brought him. And now the question 
came to him, thrilling, terrifying him, Was he to find his mother at last 
with a look upon her face—a dreadful look !—such as those faces wore ? 
Could he bear to see her so? He grew faint, and clutched a chair for 
support. 

The door opened, and Mr. Gurwood entered, bowing with an air of 
grave ceremony. 

He had grown very fat. His face was larger and fleshier than ever, 
looking the more so from the fact of his hair having retreated from his 
forehead. His complexion was very sallow; but his eyes were not less 
bright than formerly under his heavy beetling brows, and he had the 
old strong decided look about his large jaws and protruding under-lip. 
He still kept his thick white fingers wide apart, as though they were 
sticky, raising them every now and then, when he mentioned the nature 
of the disease he made the speciality of his practice, to touch his fore- 
head lightly, as though he were striking an octave of pianoforte notes. 
He contemplated his visitors calmly and thoughtfully. With William 
Moyle it was evident that he already possessed some acquaintance. 
They went apart, and held together a whispered conversation. 

“Tt was not necessary, not at all necessary, to give notice of your 
visit,” Mr. Gurwood said aloud. “I am quite ready to receive the 
friends of my patients at any hour they may do me the honour of visit- 
ing me. Pray sit down.” 

He pointed to seats, and sank into a large cushioned chair in front 
of a writing-table piled with books and papers. 

“Tt is painful to me,to have to state, that in the case of the patient 
in whom you are interested I am unable to report any successful issue 
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to my long labours in a curative direction. Indeed I may say simply, 
that the instance presented by our patient is one of the most distress- 
ing, indeed the most distressing, I ever met with in the whole course of 
- my professional experience,—not a slight one; I may say, without pre- 
sumption, not by any means a slight one. If we, who are charged 
with the care of sufferers under mental aberration, were ever to be in- 
duced to despond,—but we never are,—it would be in relation to such a 
case as that of our patient up-stairs.” 

He referred to one of the volumes before him, which appeared to be 
in manuscript, and to be arranged like a dictionary, with a list of cases in 
alphabetical order. He read, through gold-rimmed glasses, the heads of 
a long report, as it seemed. 

* Dear me, how time runs on! I had no idea that this was so old a 
case—really a very old case. But we occasionally find among the de- 
mented an extraordinary tenacity of life; really as though the body fed 
and thrived, if I may so say, upon the wreck of the mind. Dear me, the 
number of years this case has been under my charge! Here it is all at 
full length. ‘ANN REEVE’—” 

Noel repeated the name aloud, with a startled cry. 

“That is the name,” Mr. Gurwood went on calmly. “Then we have 
the date of her coming under my charge; ‘ aged twenty-two; height, 
five feet three inches, about; fair complexion ; sanguine temperament ; 
‘extreme debility;’ ‘ pulse very irregular;’ ‘exciting cause of mental aber- 
ration, domestic affliction,’ arising from circumstances not given; course 
of treatment pursued set out at great length, with the dates, medicines 
administered, &c., with full particulars—‘ acute dementia,’ ‘acetate of 
morphia, with warm baths,’ and so on. Then we come to ‘suicidal mo- 
nomania,’ and so on, a long story; until we arrive at ‘settled melancholia,’ 
Dear me, dear me! a very bad case; no intervals of reason that could 
properly be so called; ‘general health very bad; ‘extreme prostration of 
bodily strength,’ and now at last ‘ paralysis of the nether limbs.’” He 
closed the book. “Certainly a distressing case; if I were ever inclined 
to despond, as I said, it would be in relation to such a case as this, But 
the vicissitudes of insanity are very remarkable, very remarkable indeed. 
There is no predicting results in these cases. Still, I think I am almost 
justified in stating, that I cannot hold out any strong hopes of per- 
manent amendment; no, not of permanent amendment. Would you like 
to proceed up-stairs now?” 

He led the way out of the room. Noel followed, moving like one in 
adream. At the door he felt his arm grasped by William Moyle. 

“Keep up,” the old man said simply; and he did not release his 
hold, for he found that Noel had need of support—he was half-fainting. 

They followed Mr. Gurwood, mounting to the second-floor, and en- 
tered a small darkened room. A woman in spectacles, in a white cap, was 
sitting in the window mending stockings. She rose as they entered, and 
came forward. 
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* Well, nurse,” said Mr. Gurwood blandly, cheerfully, “how are we 
going on to-day? What can you tell us about our patient?” 

‘“‘ Weary work, sir; weary work,” said the woman, looking over her 
spectacles, as she rose and put down her work; “never a word, nor a 
look, nor a movement.” 

Mr. Gurwood turned to his companions with an air that seemed to 
say: “There, you see, is it not as I told you—as I read from the copious 
notes in my case-book?” 

As they grew more accustomed to the subdued light of the room, 
they could perceive a reclining figure in the small, neat, iron bedstead 
in the corner the farthest from the window ; a figure of a woman appar- 
ently asleep, for she was quite motionless, with her thin, terribly thin, 
ivory-looking hands stretched out before her on the coverlet. Her eyes 
were closed; the faded face, with no vestige of colour left in it, was very 
wan and livid, with a strange unnatural look of age upon it; hollowed 
at the temples and the cheeks; the lips quite blanched; the hair had been 
cut short, apparently; a scanty lock or two of ashen-gray had strayed 
from beneath the neat close cap that she wore. 

“No change from day to day?” Mr. Gurwood asked. 

“No change indeed, sir,” the nurse answered; “ weary, weary work,” 
she said again. 

“ As I said,”—and Mr. Gurwood turned again to his companions,— 
“one of the most painful cases that has ever come under my notice. I 
have adopted every known form of curative treatment; I grieve to say, 
without any result that I can consider wholly satisfactory. Still, if 
even science fails us, we have time and patience and care to look to, and 
these will do much, very much ; though I freely confess I should be sorry 
to hold out hopes that may only prove fallacious.” 

Noel had advanced to the bedside; he gazed on the worn lineaments, 
the waxen white face, so sunken and haggard and livid, it was pitiful 
to look on. He bowed his head reverently. Then, very tenderly, his 
fingers closed round the thin ivory hand upon the coverlet. A faint cry 
escaped him. 

“What is the matter, my dear sir?” asked Mr. Gurwood; and he 
joined Noel at the bedside. 

The woman’s hand was deathly cold. 

“This is very extra-ordinary, most extra-ordinary.” With professional 
swiftness the doctor’s fingers were at once on the wrist of the woman, 
then moved to her heart. A look of surprise and alarm appeared upon 
his face. 

“Dear me, I had no idea of this! How is this, Mrs. Thomson?” he 
cried to the nurse. 

“My poor mother!” cried Noel, falling upon his knees, “my poor 
mother! that I should see her thus!” 

‘What is it?” William Moyle asked eagerly. 

“She is dead! She is dead!” 
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It was true. Death had determined the curative labours of Mr. Gur- 
wood of The Laurels. The patient—Ann Reeve, according to the case- 
book—was no more; had been dead, apparently, some hours; had drifted 
into death, silently, peacefully, painlessly, while the nurse worked at 
the window. Only one more note to be added to Mr. Gurwood’s report 
now. “ Dead; such a date.” 

“Not a hopeful case from the first,” said Mr. Gurwood. “TI expressly 
guarded myself from ever saying that it was. But every thing possible 
was done for the patient. Be sure of that. It’s a consolation to remem- 
ber that now.” 

“And this was the work of Richard Gifford,” William Moyle hissed 
into the ear of Noel Tredgold; and then waited, as though to let the 
words sink deep and take root in the young man’s heart. Noel did not 
answer; made no sign; it was as though he had not heard. 

They were hurrying back to town again; the cabman lashing his 
steaming horse, eager to get from among the green fields and trees, back 
again to the streets and houses of town; lashing him perhaps unneces- 
sarily ; driving indeed rather unsteadily. 

“Noel,” William Moyle went on, “I saw your father, Bryan Tred- 
gold, the first thing when he came back from Australia, from transpor- 
tation. Would you like to hear what he said to me? I remember the 
words well. They frightened me, they were so fiercely spoken. For 
Bryan meant what he said. ‘Moyle,’ he said, ‘if ever I prayed at all, I 
prayed I might come home to have my fingers, for five minutes, at 
Richard Gifford’s throat! Five minutes!’ he cried, and he beat upon the 
table with his fist; I can see him do it now; I seem to hear his voice; 
‘half a minute would be enough.’ His eyes shone so brightly, you'd 
have thought they were flashing fire. The two men never met; it would 
have gone hard with Richard Gifford if they had. Poor Bryan died 
before he could make his words good; before he could be even with that 
villain. And listen; a word in your ear. Bryan never knew what we 
know; he had no notion of Gurwood’s patient; he thought her dead— 
your mother, Noel—dead of decline; letters were written to tell him so 
years and years ago. Ifhe had seen what we have seen to-day,—all 
Richard Gifford’s doing, mind you, Noel, don’t forget that,—if he had 
seen what we have, I wouldn’t have given much for Richard Gifford’s 
chance of life. Bryan wouldn’t have taken his hand from his throat till 
the man was dead, quite dead. And he’d have served him right— 
served him right. Bryan was a brave, strong man; he’d have killed that 
man as he would a wild-beast; and he’d have done well! Oh, if he’d 
but have known of Gurwood’s patient, not all the world would have 
held him back from Richard Gifford’s throat!” 

Still Noel made no answer. The cab whirled on, stopping only now 
and then at public-houses for drink for William Moyle and the. driver, 
who both had had quite enough—more than enough. In ‘their speed 
they failed to notice an old man journeying from town, who looked at 
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them curiously, stopping to turn round and look, long after they had 
passed. 

“What mad game is William playing?” asked John Moyle; for it 
was he. There was an expression of alarm upon his face as he cried: 
«Good Heavens! can it be? the scoundrel has been taking Noel to The 
Laurels!” 

He was proceeding there himself, bent on one of those pilgrimages 
he was in the habit of making at stated times, journeying on foot, as 
though to a shrine, by way of penance, self-imposed for some wrong-doing 
in the past. 

At The Laurels he was duly informed of all that had happened. 

“Poor soul!” he said, as he stood by the body of Dr. Gurwood’s 
patient; “her trials are over for ever.” Presently he added, “If she 
could but have seen and known her boy !”—the tears coursed down his 
cheeks,—“ her poor boy Noel !” 

Returning to town very late, he muffled up the medallion portrait in 
a cloud of crape. 

Then he inquired for Noel. But Noel had not returned to Quebec 
Street ; had not been seen since quite early in the morning. 
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Country Newspapers. 


THE fast four-horse coach, whose box-seat was so pleasant on a fine 
summer day, has disappeared from our roads. The grimy engine-driver 
has succeeded to the many-caped and thirsty coachman ; the shrieking 
steam-whistle has silenced the guard’s horn. To another generation the 
tales of adventure which are associated with the “old coaching times” 
will seem strangely unreal. Mr. Dickens’s inimitably graphic pages have 
immortalised the humour and picturesqueness of stage-coach travel; but 
it is easy to conceive that future readers, born to rapid and luxurious 
railway transit, may fail to fully, apprehend the truth of the great novel- 
ist’s descriptions. Mr. Dickens has also immortalised a couple of rival 
country editors; but the time will come when his amusing sketch, which 
is not a caricature, although it reads like one, will seem to most readers 
incredible. For railways, which have destroyed the royal mail, are 
rapidly destroying the country paper also. Both were famous institu- 
tions once; there was equal dignity about them; the people of the 
county-town were proud alike of the well-appointed coach, which 
started for London from their principal inn, and of the oracular broad- 
sheet which uttered its infallibilities every market-day. But alas for the 
old-established journal! The railway now brings down the Times and its 
contemporaries every day by breakfast-time ; and, worst of all, there are 
those terrible penny papers, which every body purchases as a matter of 
course, and against which it is vain to struggle. So the editor’s occupa- 
tion is rapidly going. Ifthe town be a large one, and at sufficient dis- 
tance from London, the old-fashioned journal astonishes its supporters 
by a transformation surpassing any thing in a pantomime, and appears 
as a penny daily. Hard, even then, is the struggle against the fuller 
information of the London penny papers; and if partial success be at- 
tained, the result is something quite different from the country newspaper 
of the past. 

The daily papers of a town like Manchester are of course entirely 
exceptional. Manchester is the metropolis of that busy region whose 
business has of late been so unhappily paralysed; and its journals reach 
towns farther north, which are inaccessible from London until a late 
hour of the day. There is logical reason for the existence of daily papers 
in towns of this class. Take, however, the case of a town with about 
eighty or a hundred thousand inhabitants, and without any central 
influence or importance. Such a place generally possessed two leading 
weekly papers, one Conservative and the other Liberal, with perhaps 
three or four others of minor importance. Suddenly a daily paper is 
started, either by the proprietors of one of the weeklies, or by an adven- 
turer from a distance. A second will certainly appear within a few 
weeks. Every body buys one or the other of them; the circulation and 
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advertisements of the older papers dwindle away; but it by no means 
follows that the new experiments are successful. The expenses of daily 
journals are very large, and country advertisers do not care to pay high 
prices; so that there may be very little profit about a penny paper, which 
every one appears to buy. And, then, when the first excitement is over, 
the sale begins to drop: men become disgusted with the necessary 
meagreness of the general news, and the necessary frivolity and trivi- 
ality of the local intelligence; and a person who can get the Times for 
threepence at eleven o’clock, or perhaps earlier, thinks even a penny 
wasted on the flimsy and illiterate production of his own town. The 
telegraphic news is generally the only important part of the paper; and 
in all large towns there are public rooms, where the telegrams are fixed 
up as they arrive. Those who deem the epithet “ illiterate” too harsh, 
should try to read the leading articles of half a dozen country papers: 
they are generally admirable for the perfection of their bad English 
and false logic. There are striking exceptions, certainly; but the average 
quality is dreadful. 

Starting a newspaper appears to have for some minds a singular fas- 
cination. Just as there are men who must back race-horses, or play 
chicken-hazard, so there are others to whom newspaper enterprise is a 
necessity of life. The oftener they fail, the better they seem to like it. 
Doubtless there is plenty of absurd speculation in every other class of 
commercial enterprise; but the places in which newspapers are started, 
and the style of journal produced, are positively amazing. There is a 
fishing-village in some pleasant nook of the coast: an adventurous tra- 
veller, hating London-super-Mare and its minor rivals, spends a pleasant 
month there, bathing and boating; he is unwise enough to mention his 
discovery to his acquaintances, who come down in force; and the little 
village sets up for a watering-place. There will be a weekly newspaper, 
‘with a correct list of distinguished visitors, in a year or two; the local 
poetaster will edit it, putting copious verses of his own in one corner. 
The local poetaster usually begins life as assistant to a tailor, shoe- 
maker, or schoolmaster; and it is almost as certain that he will culminate 
as editor of a small newspaper, as that a grub will become a butterfly. 
Absurd as the fishing-village journal may seem, the daily paper in a 
third or fourth class town is even more ridiculous, as involving harder 
work and greater loss. And the way in which such a speculation origi- 
nates is curious, and might perhaps be treated on scientific principles by 
Mr.‘Darwin. A year or two ago a speculator, coming I know not whence, 
started a daily paper in a town of the north, with perhaps 90,000 inha- 
bitants. Let him be called A. B, the proprietor of the chief weekly 
paper in the place, pooh-poohed the rival enterprise; but, much to his 
disgust, he soon discovered that it was injuring his journal. Wise 
enough to learn by experience, he looked about for a new field; and, 
travelling some hundreds of miles south-westward, he started a penny 
paper in an ancient city, which is proverbially slow to move. C, chief 
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newspaper proprietor in this city, was appalled; the course he took was 
to start a rival daily paper. D, a literary young gentleman with some 
capital in a town another hundred miles farther from Town, was edified 
by what he saw occurring, and started a daily paper in the place of his 
residence. , proprietor of a Liberal paper in that place, found himselt 
compelled to do likewise, and made a curious blunder in the commence- 
ment; for he published his penny paper only five times a week, expect- 
ing people to buy his exolete weekly, at three or four pence, on the other 
day. Between the city in which B and C held rivalry, and the town 
where D and E were at feud, and about equidistant from each, stood an 
old cathedral city, where E’s brother (call him F) published a most 
trenchant Radical paper. It hath been written, that 


“ Autumnal sunshine seems to fall 
With riper beauty, mellower, brighter, 
On every favoured garden-wall 
Whose owner wears the mystic mitre.” 


And again, concerning a certain fortunate and indolent dean : 


“Calm, silent, sunny; whispereth 
No tone about that sleepy Deanery, 
Save when the mighty organ’s breath 
Came hushed through endless aisles of greenery. 


No eastern breezes swung in air 

The great elm-boughs, or crisped the ivy; 
The powers of nature seemed aware 

Dean Willmott’s motto was Dormivi.” 


But if the wearer of the “mystic mitre” be the sharpest pamphleteer 
of the day, and if there be a truculent editor lying in wait for him at 
every turn, it is probable that the lotos-eating calm suggested in these 
verses will scarcely fall to the lot of the dean and the minor ecclesiastic 
dignitaries. Certes, the city in which F’s newspaper made so great a 
fuss is among the most tranquil in England to a man who does not 
trouble himself about episcopal pamphlets or country journals. How- 
ever, when F saw himself between the fires of B and C north-eastward, 
of D and E south-westward, all whose papers reached his neighbour- 
hood before he had his matutine bath, he thought he would start a 
daily paper too. He did so; it lasted either three or four days; and 
then, finding that the inhabitants of a cathedral town were too somno- 
lent a race to appreciate diurnal information and instruction, he incon- 
tinently gave it up. It was the great blunder of his life. Hereupon 
D, the young literary gentleman already mentioned, started a daily 
paper in the cathedral city, which was almost an exact duplicate of the 
one which he already published in a certain town to the south-west. 
This of course failed in a month or two. Professor Huxley has stated 
somewhere, that the existence of humble-bees is intimately connected 
with the existence of cats. Field-mice eat humble-bees ; cats eat field- 
mice: so, where cats are abundant, humble-bees will be abundant also. 
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Quite as unexpected an influence appears in the story (true to the letter, 
though algebraically stated) which is found above. A’s sudden appear- 
ance, with the determination to start a daily paper in a certain carbon- 
aceous town in the north, produced all the movements of B, C, D, E, 
and F, and was the initial cause of the establishment, hundreds of 
miles off, in one of the quietest and quaintest cathedral cities in Eng- 
land, of an unnecessary daily paper. It is impossible to say whence 
A got his primary impetus, or what F may be led to do. But we have 
had enough links of the catena to see how, in these days of unlimited 
intercourse, an incident at one end of England may produce important 
effects at the other end. 

Hitherto I have been dealing with the country newspaper in its 
transition state, struggling between extinction and existence as a daily 
journal. But the old-fashioned country newspaper, oracle of town and 
shire, was a far different production. The most perfect specimen of a 
thorough country newspaper was (perhaps is) the Stamford Mercury. 
Stamford is a little insignificant Lincolnshire town, far away from any 
important place; and in that very remoteness was the journalist’s oppor- 
tunity. The Stamford Mercury was essentially a bucolic journal. It 
did not condescend to the flippant absurdities called leading articles. 
It paragraphed (uncommonly well, too) all the general news of the 
week, It kept ample record of the borough and county news. It 
supplied the farmer with exactly what he wanted,—a newspaper which, 
reaching him on Saturday, would last him till the following Saturday. 
Farmers are slower readers than critics; the latter will floor a three- 
volume novel in a less period than the former would take over a tract 
or a prospectus. It is some time since I was down in Lincolnshire ; 
but I suspect that the new current of thought will be long in reaching 
Stamford, and that the most famous of modern bucolic journals will 
hold its own for some years yet. There was, long ago, a similarly suc- 
cessful georgic journal published at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire; but I 
think its reign is over. 

The chief point necessary for success in journals of this class is 
dulness, not to say stupidity. The English farmer is a splendid speci- 
men of the human race. He can generally ride well to hounds, and 
has of late years picked up some queer ideas at Cirencester and other 
centres of science ; and he is by no means a bad comrade, if you know 
how to draw him out. But the sort of writing which is intelligible to 
ordinary men is to him a mystery. He would make nothing of a Times 
leader. He would find the Saturday Review as inexplicable as if it 
were in Sanscrit. His mind has run in other grooves; and he would 
have much the better of you or me, intelligent reader, if it were a ques- 
tion of judging a short-horn or a crop of wheat. Small blame to our 
agricultural friend if he ignores what you and I think excessively inter- 
esting. Men cannot do every thing. And therefore I willingly accept 
as very sagacious the dictum of a newspaper proprietor at Salisbury, 
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who, when a brilliant friend of mine applied for the vacant editorship of 
his journal, made answer that he was too clever for the position. A 
stupid man was wanted. I have, however, been greatly perplexed by 
a similar reply which was made by the proprietors of a leading journal 
in Glasgow. From that great city some appreciation of intellectual 
capacity might be expected; yet I happen to know that a London 
journalist of note, highly recommended for the editorship of a lead- 
ing Glasgow journal, was unsuccessful solely on account of his great 
reputation for cleverness. After which, with Mr. Theodore Martin, we 
exclaim : 
“ Fades the great St. Rollox stalk 
Like a dingy pile of chalk.” 


One can pardon the little cathedral town of Sarum for setting stu- 
pidity at a premium. Its ecclesiastical residents in the Cathedral Close 
are satisfied with their Zimes and their Guardian ; and the farmers of 
Wilts may, for reasons already assigned, be forgiven for preferring a 
little crassitude. But Glasgow! 

And here it may be remarked, that the larger country towns of Eng- 
land seem incapable of supporting journals of a high class in which 
London abounds. Let us briefly glance at the weekly journals of Lon- 
don. There is the Saturday Review, sardonic and emasculate; the 
Spectator, outspoken and liberal; the Hcaminer, also liberal, but scarcely 
so brilliant as of old; the Press, a journal expressly dedicated to Tory- 
ism. There area couple of weekly periodicals devoted to criticism, and a 
couple more devoted to comicality. These have all their audience, some 
greater, and some less; but any attempt to imitate them elsewhere in- 
evitably results in failure. There was once a Liverpool Lion, some- 
thing after the fashion of Punch ; there was once a Manchester Revien, 
whose conductors intended it to be trenchant and incisive. The former 
disappeared when the brothers Brough, its chief supporters, were attracted 
by metropolitan magnetism; the latter came to an end through sheer 
dulness. It seems clear that Liverpool and Manchester, famous towns 
though they are, do not possess the power of retaining and occupying 
literary men of a high class. And this is more the case now than at an 
earlier period. More than one of our provincial cities had formerly a 
claim to some distinction, literary and theatrical. York and Bath are 
cases in point. It might, of course, be expected that the position of 
Edinburgh as the capital of a kingdom would have a manifest influence 
on its literature; and few circumstances are more singular than those 
connected with the literary history of “the gray metropolis of the 
north.” When the Whig literati of that “ energetic and unfragrant city,” 
as Sidney Smith called it, started the Edinburgh Review, with its terrify- 
ing motto, Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur, a new era began in 
criticism, Any thing like scientific analysis was previously unknown to 
periodical literature. The Review was often truculent, personal, pre- 
judiced; but it did great service in politics to the Whig party, in litera- 
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ture to the public at large. Curiously enough, the Edinburgh Tories 
possessed two writers, Wilson and Lockhart, able and willing to surpass 
even the Review in truculence and personality. Hence Blackwood’s 
Magazine, whose first few numbers were mild and insipid, became in 
their hands a terror to its opponents. Mr. William Blackwood was his 
own editor, and often rejected the articles of his two chief contributors 
on account of their extreme severity. He had easy business as a driver, 
his sole difficulty being to “hold in” his team. His successor on the 
box, I suspect, would be glad to encounter such a difficulty. It is re- 
markable that the Edinburgh Review and Blackwood have long been 
London periodicals in every thing but name. Their ancient feuds are 
over; they have become decorous, not to say dull; and their connexion 
with the capital of Scotland is a thing of the past. In the same way 
Chambers’s Journal, the excellent precursor of the cheap weekly miscel- 
lanies now so numerous, has its home in Paternoster Row. The attract- 
ive power of London is so great, that it becomes absurd in such cases as 
these to maintain the pretext of provincial publication. The writers 
are magnetised by the great metropolitan loadstone; the reviews and 
magazines, if they would exist, must follow. 

If a country newspaper could any where resemble a London news- 
paper, we might expect such resemblance in the capital of Scotland. It 
is not found there. The journals of Edinburgh have that unpractical 
provincial tone which is discoverable every where save in the London 
press. Their editors indulge in a little personal fighting occasionally, 
and make reference to each other’s peculiarities. This has lately been 
the case to a considerable extent, editorial pugnacity having for some 
reason been aggravated. The cause of all this doubtless is, that the 
chief London journals are absorbed by the great questions of the day, 
and cannot condescend to petty squabbles; while the country paper, 
whose judgment of those weightier matters is superseded by that of its 
metropolitan contemporaries, can only command interest by getting up 
a storm in its own local pond. Place of publication is not the sole cause 
of the difference; for journals like the City Press and the Clerkenwell 
Nens, devoted to the interests of a certain London quarter, are just as 
trivial in their scope and style as the most insignificant of the country 
newspapers. ‘They are, in fact, designed to supply what London heretofore 
allowed to pass unnoticed—the mere local gossip of the town or parish 
or district which they represent. We have no proof that an alderman 
of the City is a superior being to an alderman of Lancaster or Norwich, 
or feels less pleasure in seeing the announcement that “ Mr. Alderman 
—— and his lady entertained a select and distinguished party at dinner 
yesterday.” And there are little parochial squabbles in Clerkenwell and 
St. Pancras which would never be thoroughly fought out unless there 
Were newspapers to do it. The same provincialism is noted in the 
colonies. A copy of any colonial journal always astonishes a London 
reader by the crudeness of its style, the pugnacity about trifles which it 
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shows, its tendency to ignore great questions. The Melbourne Argus, 
for example, the Zimes of Australia, might be expected to take a higher 
tone; but it is entirely devoid of all the qualities which distinguish a 
first-class London journal. As to the Indian papers, the hot climate 
seems to make their editors more irritable and bellicose than any others 
of the species; and a few numbers of two opposition journals completely 
exhaust the uncomplimentary epithets of the English language. Re- 
moteness from the heart of the Empire appears to lessen men’s interest 
in important questions, and to quicken their irritability about trifles. 
The editors of Indian journals are generally English literary men of 
some standing, so that more might be expected from them; but the Aus- — 
tralian and Canadian newspapers read as if they were conducted by self- 
taught geniuses, similar in kind to those who edit the journals published 
in the smaller towns of England. Coleridge used to say that men seemed 
to take to journalism because they had failed in shoemaking or some 
similar trade. This, in his day, was true of even London papers, and is 
still true of many which are published in the country and the colonies. 

Among the oddities of literature few are greater than the London 
correspondence of some country newspapers. It is most exquisite trash. 
Its writers profess to know all about the proceedings of the Cabinet, the 
gossip of the Clubs, the secret reasons for every thing. They lurk 
behind screens while the Emperor Napoleon quarrels with his wife, 
while Palmerston exchanges biting words with Russell. Fictitious on 
the face of it, their correspondence seems to suit the provincial public. 
It is evident that men who will write weekly letters to the Slushborough 
Independent for a trifling consideration, are not likely to be members of 
Brooks’s or the Carlton. Yet the profession seems to flourish. The 
most amazing specimen of the London correspondent whom I remember 
was connected with the Liverpool Albion. His English was the vilest 
ever written by mortal. You would have said he was a wild Irishman 
who had learnt the language from a dictionary of polysyllables. I speak 
of him in the past tense, having an impression that he has ceased to 
court publicity since, for a disgusting personal description of Lord Mayor 
Cubitt, he was denounced in Punch as “a stupid and vulgar black- 
guard.” That the Liverpool public so long tolerated such a person— 
that, indeed, the Albion was actually purchased for the mere sake of his 
gossip—is curiously indicative of the low tone of thought and taste 
already described as provincial. Surely, if any town in the realm could 
be free from it, such freedom would be achieved by Liverpool—the com- 
mercial eye of England, watching the New World across leagues of ocean. 
But this person was popular for years, and a denunciation from London 
was required to extinguish him. 

London correspondents are not all of this type; nor is a weekly letter 
from the capital at all a bad thing for a country town. But such a 
letter should, above every thing, be truthful, and should not aim at creat- 
ing interest by personality and gossip. The views taken of politics and 
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literature by a London writer of some capacity may be a useful corrective 
of that provincialism which arises from the natural tendency to regard 
one’s own little town as the centre of the world. Here is a paragraph 
of London correspondence two years old: 

“ Knowledge of ‘the future is always tempting ; therefore there is an 
easy popularity for Dr. Cumming and the spirit-rappers, and for Zadkiel 
the almanac-maker. This last impostor advertises that his almanac has 
now a sale of 44,000. One might construct what Coleridge used to call 
a foolometer from the statistics of the sale of such a publication as this, 
and of the attendance on certain popular preachers. Zadkiel tells us that 
- 1862 is to be a year of trouble, and declares the death of Louis Napoleon, 
Lord Palmerston, and Lord Brougham to be very probable. Of course, 
if either of the illustrious trio should die, this precious prophet will 
crow over it.” 

There was nothing very brilliant, apparently, about the person who 
wrote this; but a weekly dose of the common sense which seems his 
chief characteristic could not hurt a country paper. Another gentle- 
man, equally sensible, attempts to be more facetious; he is reprobating 
the tendency to cram the pretty heads of our girls with classics and 
mathematics. “ Fancy,” he says, “a lady a wrangler, either in the 
common or the Cambridge sense: I would as soon one as the other. 
When you heard her talk of z, you would never think she meant 
wieieen7 .. . ” 

The English of the country journalist is not always first-rate. A 
newspaper in a town whose population is certainly not less than a quar- 
ter of a million criticises a play in these terms: “ The faults of its ab- 
surdly inconsistent plot and passions, and its blatant bathos, are covered 
in such a large democracy, and occasionally in such fine positions, that 
the former are completely clouded, and the play remains popular on the 
stage though discarded of the closet.” I wonder which is “ the former” 
in this sentence, and what in the world is meant by being “ covered in a 
large democracy”? However, we Londoners live in glass houses, and 
must not throw stones. The most pedantic and accurate of our periodi- 
cals—the superfine and satirical Saturday Review—can produce such 
English as the following, for the detection of which I am indebted to my 
favourite newspaper. The “old man” of the statement is old Fleming of 
Glasgow. “There, after a while, during Mrs. M‘Lachlan’s temporary 
absence, the old man murdered her with a cleaver. He then made her 
swear to tell no one, and gave her the property, that the blame might be 
laid upon robbers.” The person who could first murder a woman in her 
absence, and then make her swear to tell no one, must be the possessor 
of extraordinary powers. 

In the days when law made it requisite for a newspaper to be stamped, 
the Parliamentary Returns of the number of stamps used was a fertile 
source of editorial controversy. It was each editor’s duty to prove, by 
some means or other, that Ais journal had a higher circulation than 
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its rivals. No Chancellor of the Exchequer—not even Mr. Gladstone 
himself in his most ingenious moments—ever equalled the dexterous 
manipulation of figures which this annual crisis produced. When the 
impressed stamp became unnecessary, there was even a finer field for 
inventive argument, inasmuch as the returns left a portion of the circu- 
lation unknown, and omne ignotum pro magnifico. This absurdity did not 
originate in the country; the Zimes of this day does not disdain to make 
an excerpt from the Returns, in order to show how large is its scale in 
comparison with that of its contemporaries; and even the Saturday 
Review, while pointing out that such boasting of circulation is contemp- 
tibly vulgar, with characteristic ingenuity insinuated that its own sale 
was so many thousand copies. Nor have the publishers of a magazine of 
high standing thought it beneath them to advertise the amount of that 
periodical’s circulation. Strange that, in connexion with literature, a 
course should be taken which an ordinary tradesman would despise. A 
tailor or a wine-merchant who advertised the amount of his sales, and 
angrily declared that they exceeded those of some obnoxious rival, would 
fail to recommend himself to customers with any common sense. But 
it is not unusual, when the annual Stamp Returns are issued, to see the 
leading articles of all the papers in a country town devoted to analysing 
those Returns; and of course each irrefragably shows that its own is the 
largest circulation. Whatever momentous events, political or social, may 
be occurring, those Stamp Returns annihilate them for the country editor. 
He has to prove that the J/uddleton Mail is a better “advertising me- 
dium” than the Muddleton Journal; and this he will do, though there 
may be an invasion of England, or though Dr. Cumming’s predictions 
may be in course of fulfilment. And he must at the same time be con- 
scious that all his readers are insufferably bored by statements of whose 
falsehood they are perfectly aware. 

Without being severe towards the country editor,—an entity whose 
rapid disappearance is certain,—we may admit that for him to fulfil his 
duties properly is almost impossible. In the first place, he is badly paid. 
A man of education and literary aptitude can scarcely be expected to 
work for from one to two hundred a year. The result is, as I have 
already remarked, that the local poetaster, a self-educated genius,—a 
Quallon or a Close,—develops into the editor. Again, the editor is 
generally compelled to act as reporter also; and this menial work takes 
him to magistrates’ courts, obliges him to note down the obtusities of 
town-councillors, sends him to public-houses and police-stations in search 
of news. Will a gentleman do these things? Then, even in the larger 
towns of England, that mystery which enfolds the London editor is im- 
possible. Every body is known; that delightful metropolitan incognito 
which makes life so pleasant is quite out of the question. Why, here in 
London you may live in Holy Groves, say, with Anonyma on one side 
of you, and Jacob Omnium on the other, and the greatest swindler of 
the age in Elysium Villa across the way; and although you greatly ad- 
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mire the houri’s unapproachable brougham, the journalist’s mighty thews 
and sinews, the pseudo-millionaire’s charming strawberry-fétes, you may 
never know who either of them is. Neither do they know any thing 
about you. But in a country town every body is known; and you can- 
not have a quiet quarrel with your wife without Mrs. Grundy’s hearing 
of it. I can mention a case strictly in point. Negotiations were in pro- 
eress for engaging a London journalist of my acquaintance to conduct 
a daily paper in Birmingham. One of his preliminary suggestions was, 
that his name should not be generally known; that there should be 
some reticence maintained about the editorship of the paper. He was 
told that this was impracticable, there being reason to fear that the 
correspondence between him and the projectors of the journal was 
already talked about! If this were the case in Birmingham, what must 
it be in the minor towns of England? And if every body knows the 
editor of a country newspaper, it is scarcely possible for him to act 
independently. 

Sometimes the provinces produce an editor whose career is té that 
of his brethren as a comet’s to an ordinary orb’s. Some seven years ago 
I was staying at a fashionable watering-place, and received much delec- 
tation from a most abnormal journal. Strangely enough, its editor con- 
trived to envelop himself in mystery. He was great fun; so great, that 
I used the scissors freely upon his paper, and will now quote one or two 
of his prolusions. Piccolomini had just paid the town a visit. Quoth 
our editor: “She is a gem ofagirl. If she is a descendant of a line of 
popes, she does honour to St. Peter’s Chair. She acts perfectly; she 
sings deliciously. We went reluctantly to her concert, for the wretched 
old screech-owl that edits the Atheneum said she could not sing 
The very spirit of music dwells in her; she is eager to sing; she carries 
all the humour and pathos of Italy in that statuesque head of hers; her 
voice has the intoxication of champagne.” Pleasant for Piccolomini, if 
not for the editor of the Atheneum; let us hope the latter never saw 
his contemporary’s opinion of him. 

This unique editor had unique correspondents, and gave them unique 
“notices” in return. Here is a specimen of the latter: “H. MxHLeK: 
Jsxbe—ahy—ylgz—gu— elzzlxy —zu—zahz—hkkxlyy.” I hope his 
correspondent was edified. One gentleman wrote to him complaining 
that the Greek and Latin quotations had raised the price of dictionaries. 
Another lamented that the paper was unlike other papers. ‘ You have 
not had one solitary allusion to that ‘ wonderfully enormous gooseberry 
which our respected neighbour, Mr. Spring, of Hoggett Hill, picked last 
week from one of his bushes;’ nor have you announced the death, by the 
gun of a gamekeeper, of a yellow-hammer with a red tail as it was flying 
in the neighbourhood of Sandy-Potts.” 

Rhyme as well as prose, nicknames as well as more reputable figures 
of rhetoric, adorned the editorial page. There was a leader of the local 
politicians called Muddeman; our editor christened this gentleman’s 
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followers the “ Muddy-maniacs.” An extremely unpopular parish-doctor 
left the town, and went to Banbury; whereupon there appeared the fol- 
lowing parody of an antique nursery-rhyme: 


“ Ride an old horse 
To Banbury Cross, 
To see a quack doctor upon a pale horse: 
With phials in his fingers and boots on his toes, 
He shall have patients wherever he goes, 
And the folks will need patience wherever he goes.” 


Not so bad for a country paper in these unepigrammatical days. This 
was the period when Thackeray was delivering his lecture on The Four 
Georges ; his allusion to King George I.’s probable locus in guo may be 
remembered. The Countess of Kendal had fancied that he reappeared 
at Twickenham in the guise of a blackbird. ‘ Twickenham,” said Mr. 
Thackeray, “is a nice cool shady spot, and one might have fancied 
the poor wicked old king in a worse place.” “Is this wit?” asks our 
country editor. “Is it not rather the jeer of an elderly infidel buffoon, 
which might well be suppressed, if not in deference to the tone of 
modern society, at any rate in courtesy to the royal lady, descended 
from poor King George, whom this fellow professes to honour?” 

There was a charming coolness about this editor of ours, which must 
have made a good many people very angry. ‘Somebody proposed the 
other day,” he tells us, “that that singular entity the M.P. should be 
examined before achieving his full honours. The magistrate is an 
entity no less singular, and we think might as well have a little edu- 
cation before he reaches the bench. One of our magistrates had last 
week to lecture a girl who was suspected of larceny, and begun thus: 
‘Had you have been this case proved against you, &c. A course of 
Lindley Murray would do this individual good.” In the very same 
number we find a good story of a worthy member of the Local Board of 
Health. Ina contract drawn up by the solicitors of that body, it was 
announced that some difficulty had occurred by reason of “a clerical 
error.” This gentleman at once got up to say that “he didn’t see what 
the clergy had to do with it.” It may be supposed that the jourral 
which I have been describing did not soon permit him to hear the last 
of that. 

The town in which I was staying boasted a Master of the Ceremonies. 
Not easily forgotten will be the flutters caused by his call when first I 
took up my residence there. My wife and daughters were perfectly de- 
lighted by the intoxicating novelty. While we were in residence, the 
position was vacated; and I think a Rear-Admiral was succeeded by a 
Major. How is it that naval or military experience is necessary for an 
M.C.? Why should cannon-balls lead to the chief conduct of the ball- 
room? Our editor volunteered to teach him his duties. “He must not 
adhere to the aristocracy only. Members of the cottonocracy—with 
pretty daughters to whom they can give 50,000/. each—deserve introduc- 
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tions. Displacement of the English aspirate not to be objected to. .. . 
He must attend Board-of-Health meetings, keep the members in order, 
and send Mr. away in charge of a police-sergeant when he gets on 
the table and gesticulates.” The first of these clauses has a good deal in 
it, I suspect. Fashionable watering-places with an M.C., and plenty of 
balls, fancy-fairs, and archery-meetings, are mere girl-markets. They 
are the very places, too, in which rank and money may best come to an 
understanding. Doubtless the gallant Major has done infinite service in 
this way during the years which have elapsed. 

Lord Palmerston visited Manchester in 1856. A correspondent in 
that city describes the veteran Viscount’s adventures very much in the 
editor’s own style. “Cotton pays its respects to its illustrious visitor in 
a most wholesale manner. It sticks Lord Palmerston up in Peel Park, 
and reads him an address. Cotton then carries him off to the Town 
Hall, and reads him several more addresses. The Chamber of This, the 
Chamber of That, and the Chamber of the Other, poured speeches on his 
devoted head, till the wearied Premier must have wished, long before the 
ceremony was over, that one of the Chambers had been a bed-chamber. 
Cotton takes Lord Palmerston to the Mechanics’ Institute, and follows 
him about note-book in hand. Lord P. makes a remark: Cotton takes 
it down. Lord P. relates an anecdote : Cotton laughs approvingly, and 
books it. Lord P. looks rather tired with speeches, addresses, and 
crowds of odoriferous people: Cotton thinks he pales before the glory of 
Manchester.” The last touch is exquisite. We are elsewhere told that 
“the Premier is a man whose common sense is so perfect as to be almost 
wit;” and the definition is not a bad one. 

The establishment of a Free Public Library was an object for which 
this newspaper fought gallantly and victoriously. It was decidedly un- 
popular, except with the poorer rate-payers. Your fashionable watcring- 
place has always its half-dozen private libraries, which suffice for the 
visitors and opulent residents. The rich tradesmen who form the local 
government of such a town are seldom alive to the importance of pro- 
viding intellectual food for the working classés. One strong argument 
against it was, that it would injure “the vested interests.” On inquiry, 
this phrase was found to mean the library-keepers and the licensed 
victuallers; and it was declared on all hands that their resolute opposition 
would be fatal to the scheme. Our editor ridiculed the notion. ‘These 
two occupations,” he remarked, “do not form a majority of the rate- 
payers, or the town would be queerly peopled; its inhabitants being 
all either booksellers fond of alcoholic liquids, or innkeepers who did 
nothing but read novels.” It is satisfactory to know that the “vested 
interests” were beaten, and that the town of mineral waters and flirta- 
tions had its Free Library. 

Of course there were other journals in this town, and their intense 
dislike for their rival was very amusing. One of them prophesied — 
our editor revenged himself by reprinting the prediction—that a few 
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months would “witness a stinging close, that very few hoodwinked 
partisans now opposed to us little dream of. Let he that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” Here you have a specimen of the 
ordinary country editor, so enraged that he loses all his small stock of 
grammar, and cannot even quote Scripture without an error of syntax. 
Against the keen blade of the unique journalist whom I have described, 
what chance had this poor fellow? And our editor had the cruelty to 
ridicule him in verse also. Certain legends, imitations of Tom In- 
goldsby’s, were published in the paper; and one of these recounted the 
discomfiture in his wooing of Sir Guy Deloraine, and how he consoled 
himself by starting the Mirror,—the opposition journal whose exquisite 
English has been quoted above. 
“ And from that to this (say historians wise) 
The Mirror has always been managed by Guys ; 
And the race has gone on getting better so fast, 
That each one was a much greater Guy than the last : 
Which renders, I guess, 
The hebdomadal mess 


Of whoever may read it by no means a pleasant one ; 
For fancy! a much greater Guy than the present one!” 


An eccentric editor this: there are a good many English country 
towns that would be none the worse for a similar writer, to remove their 
stagnation and shock their prejudices. I also recollect an audacious 
journalist in Bristol, who coolly took to criticising the clergy of that 


city and neighbourhood. Every Sunday he looked in upon one of them, 
and gave a clever and caustic summary of what he saw and heard. 
There was marvellous improvement in the quality of Bristol sermons 
while this series of papers lasted. I have often thought that London 
might advantageously imitate this practice of Bristol journalism, with 
some modifications. Criticism is good for us all; but the preacher 
utters his opinions where he cannot be answered, and is entirely free 
from critical treatment. The best of modern writers would scarcely 
do his work thoroughly if he were in similar case. Now, if the clergy 
knew that their faults, blunders, platitudes, would be as relentlessly 
exposed as if they had occurred in a speech or a book instead of in a 
sermon, we should soon have a reform in the style of our pulpit prolu- 
sions. Educated men are in the present day afraid to go to church, 
so wearisome is the sermon by which the noble prayers are followed. 
It has been suggested that to read a sermon by some eminent author, 
or to give no sermon at all, would be better than the present plan. 
Unquestionably it would; but there are prejudices against either 
arrangement; and a good sermon, not too long, dealing with such 
points as are especially important to the congregation assembled, is an 
excellent thing in its way. A clergyman ought to know something 
about his parishioners—ought to have something to say to them be- 
sides mere abstract divinity once every week. If he were subjected to 
constant criticism, he would be compelled to learn the art of preaching. 
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I have remarked that starting a newspaper has a strange fascination 
for some men: if there is any capitalist who wants such occupation at 
this moment, let him start a Sermon Critic, or a Church and Chapel 
Goer, which shall bring under scientific analysis the various preachers 
of London. Well done, it would have a prodigious sale. He may offer 
me the editorship, if he likes. 

But, as I began by saying, the country newspaper is essentially a 
thing of the past. In days gone by, when the influence of the Church 
upon the State was greater than it is now, and when an Archbishop was 
a very great man indeed, the Archbishops of York were no mean rivals of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury. The pulpit in those days performed 
many of the functions of the press, and the only existing literature was 
combined with theology. The north and south were almost in equilibrio ; 
but our social centre of gravity has been slowly travelling southward ; 
and now, though an Archbishop is nothing particular, Cantuar has 
entirely superseded Ebor. It has been shown how the literary produc- 
tions of Edinburgh have migrated to London. It may, moreover, be 
observed, that Oxford and Cambridge, where the Muses have their 
private residence, never have succeeded in producing a good University 
Magazine, and that the newspapers of those towns are not above the 
provincial average. Even the Dublin University Magazine has been 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett; and if any city in the Empire 
hath independence and idiosyncrasy, surely it is our dear delightful 
Dublin. Every thing gravitates towards London, and recent legislative 
and scientific movements have been entirely in favour of this gravita- 
tion. So we suspect that the days will soon arrive when there will, 
with an exception or two, be no country newspapers in England; when 
London will supply all the journalism of the kingdom; when the de- 
lightfully ungrammatical country editor, and the delightfully eccentric 
country editor, will be extinct species of the human animal. We shall 
regret it, certainly. London is very charming; but the greatest lover 
of breakfasts and balls, Richmond dinners and the Opera, may think it 
worth while occasionally to hear the cuckoo and nightingale, to inhale 
the perfume of eglantine and honeysuckle. And London literature is 
capital in its way; but we shall certainly miss the amazing stupidities, 
and no less amazing eccentricities, of the obsolescent country newspaper. 


C. 
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Playing at Soldiers, 


“ PLAYING at Soldiers,” a disease from which many princes suffered 
during the last century, had taken the strange turn with Frederick 
William I., King of Prussia, that he insisted on having, not only the 
most, but the tallest soldiers. Owing to his exertions, one of the great 
curiosities of his capital was the Potsdam Guard,—a collection of giants 
such as the world had never seen before or since. As recruits of such a 
size were naturally scarce, the king not only sent out recruiting-officers 
to look them up, but had special agents in foreign parts, with orders to 
enlist tall fellows for the guard. No expense was spared in the matter, 
and improper means and representations were not despised. Mr. Carlyle 
has collected a good many anecdotes on this head, to which we are ena- 
bled to add another curious assortment, not generally known, from the 
copious archives of the Saxon Court, which Carl von Weber has recently 
published, under the title of Aus Vier Jahrhunderten. 

A young Courland gentleman, belonging to a very rich and respected 
family, went to Germany at the age of nineteen for the purpose of study- 
ing; his great height attracted the attention of a Prussian recruiting- 
officer, who joined him on the journey, feigned great interest in him, 
and induced him to pass through Berlin, where he promised to show him 
the sights. When they arrived, he took the young man to a wine-house, 
where they drank the king’s health ; then a picket entered, seized the 
recruit, as the officer declared him to be, and led him to the main-guard; 
he was really compelled to enlist, and regarded it as a great favour that 
it was promised he should be a non-commissioned officer within a year, 
and an ensign in three. 

Another instance of a similar nature occurred at Genoa in 1739. A 
Prussian officer, who had been residing there for some time, formed an 
acquaintance with the family of the Marquis de Brezé, and became inti- 
mate with that nobleman’s son, the Chevalier d’Argentera, who was 
remarkably tall. He often talked to him about the Prussian army, the 
brilliant career that offered in it, and induced the young gentleman to 
accompany him home. Several months elapsed ere his family heard 
any thing from him, and they at last applied to the Saxon minister Von 
Wackerbarth, who made inquiries, and really found him a prisoner in 
the guard-house. The Prussian officer had made him a present to the 
Margrave Frederick von Schwedt; but no persuasion would induce him 
to enlist. Hence he had been locked up to break his temper. All the 
consolation Von Wackerbarth could offer his despairing family was, “ It 
seems to me that he will have no better chance of escape than the other 
foreign marquises, counts, and barons who have been brought here 
through great promises, and after all were put in the ranks.” 

When there was any extra-fine specimen of food for powder, who 
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could not be got hold of in another way, the recruiters did not hesitate 
to employ force, even if they had to invade foreign territory. Thus, in 
1724 a captain of Prince Leopold of Dessau’s regiment carried off a tall 
man from the neighbourhood of Darmstadt. He was gagged, and thrown 
into a cart; but he contrived to raise an alarm. People ran up, and pre- 
vented the cart from starting; the commandant of the garrison arrested 
the Prussian officer, and sent him to Cassel, where he remained a pri- 
soner till the affair was arranged. 

In January 1733 Prussian troops crossed the frontier of Anhalt- 
Céthen to seize a tall shepherd; they succeeded in carrying him off, but 
he made a desperate effort to escape. The cornet in command rode after 
him, and shot him dead. 

On another occasion the recruiters laid an ambush in the road 
between Harburg and Liineburg for a Hanoverian postillion, who had 
resisted all their persuasions. When he arrived with the letter-bag, they 
dragged him off his horse, and carried him away; but they let the horse 
with the bag go. The latter event occurred shortly before the king’s 
death; and Frederick the Great, immediately after ascending the throne, 
ordered the postillion to be liberated, and his abductors severely pun- 
ished. 

The king had a regular inventory drawn up by his spies in Electoral 
Saxony, in which every man a few inches above the average height was 
entered. With this “liste des grands hommes qui se trouvent en Saxe,” 
Frederick William regularly surprised Field-Marshal von Flemming, who, 
himself an amateur, had no idea what a treasure in giants Saxony con- 
tained; at the same time the king begged to have the individuals. Count 
von Flemming replied that, although he was prevented by the laws from 
executing the order perforce, he would do his best to satisfy the royal 
wish. He collected twelve men “of the height of the third rank of gre- 
nadiers,” whom he sent to the king perfectly armed and equipped, ac- 
cording to the Potsdam regulations. This present was not made in 
perfect disinterestedness; for Count von Wackerbarth was expressly told 
to drop a hint that the Court of Dresden expected a return, in the shape 
of rarities from the Berlin Museum; but the appearance of any formal 
exchange must be avoided, “ pour éviter,” as Count Flemming wrote, 
“de troquer des raretés contre des figures vivantes.” This bashfulness, 
so extraordinary for the age, was, however, not recognised at Berlin. 
The recruits were thankfully received; but the rarities were not offered. 
Some time after, a hint was dropped to the Saxon resident at Berlin that 
the king felt disposed to swap his museum, cabinet of medals, and library 
for tall men. Suhm went through the collection with Privy-Councillor 
von Marschall, and selected several things which he fancied adapted for 
a barter. Among these, fifteen in number, we may more especially men- 
tion—the coins; the collection of an old Duke of Pomerania; four marble 
statues (Diana of Ephesus, a large and a small Priapus, and a Momus); 
an equestrian statue of Frederick William; a St. George in bronze; and, 
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finally, “‘des peaux extraordinaires des Indes.” These articles were 
valued at the sum of 500,000 thalers by Von Marschall; while, on the 
other hand, he offered a very low price for the objects taken in exchange 
—but 300 thalers for the very. tallest recruit. Suhm, in his despatches, 
turns up the whites of his eyes at the low estimate placed on Saxon 
human flesh, and the whole affair fell to the ground. 

Flemming still continued his private dealings with the King of 
Prussia in long fellows. On one occasion he sold him four men for 
5000 dollars; on another, gave him two, in order “ to obtain the pardon 
of M. de Sparfeld.” With a similar object he wrote to a Saxon officer : 
“Tf I can get hold of that handsome tall fellow, Andreas Hessen by 
name, of Crieger’s regiment, I shall be pleased; and better still if he 
does not cost much. I intend to exchange him with the King of P. 
for a bassoon-player; but he must not be in uniform.” This musician 
was one of the first virtwost on his instrument, and a great favourite of 
the Queen of Prussia; but though she deeply lamented his loss, Flem- 
ming secured him for his private band. As early as 1716, Flemming 
resolved to make the king a present of six fine fellows; and ordered 
Von Manteuffel, at that time Saxon envoy at Berlin, to inform the king 
of the fact. The envoy considered it, however, thorough extravagance, 
and resolved to economise. At the next audience he imparted to the king 
that Count Flemming begged to lay himself at his majesty’s feet, and 
implore a favour. To the query, What is it? Manteuffel replied, with 
a serious look, “ Your majesty has several fine fellows in your guards.” 
The king interrupted him in alarm: “I am sure he wants to get one 
off.” “ Not at all,” the diplomatist made answer; “on the contrary, the 
marshal desires to augment their number, and begs permission to offer 
your majesty three or four picked men.” The king testified the 
greatest delight, embraced Manteuffel, and begged him to offer Flem- 
ming his most hearty thanks. Flemming was much pleased with the 
saving, and ordered General von Wostromirski to deliver three of the men 
to the king, and keep the other three “in store” for him. The Saxon 
cabinet-minister Von Wackerbarth also managed to gain the king’s 
favour in the same way. On his majesty’s birthday, August 14th, 1715, 
he sent him, by the hands of a tall, well-built man, a large bundle of 
tobacco-leaves, with two handsome Turkish pipes, and an embroidered 
bag of fragrant Lataki¢h, and begged him also to accept “le cupidon 
qui en etait le porteur.” The king was highly delighted at the polite 
attention; and we read in a letter “that he was in such good humour, 
and his companions the same, that they did not spare the wine, and the 
majority of them drank more than they could carry.” Field- Marshal 
Count Seckendorf also presented the king, in 1733, with a Tyrolese as 
tall as his native mountains, for whom he declared he had paid 5000 
thalers. In 1725 Flemming again presented the King of Prussia with 
two “tall fellows,” for whom he stated he had been offered 4000 thalers 
by dealers who wished to drive a bargain with the king. 
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When the man-hunt proved difficult, the recruiters did not hesitate to 
violate the Saxon territory; and serious disputes arose in consequence. 
When, in 1727, a Prussian non-commissioned officer was arrested in 
Saxony, and sentenced to be hanged,‘ the King of Prussia at once inti- 
mated to the Saxon envoy at Berlin, Von Suhm, that “he would have to 
answer for it in person.” Whereupon the envoy fled with his family 
to Liibben until the difference was settled. The King of Saxony wrote 
that he did not insist upon the punishment of the culprit, because he 
“was not naturally inclined to cause any body annoyance, much less 
his majesty’s subjects ;” and Frederick William thanked him very 
heartily for his generosity. But the quarrel was renewed in 1739. A 
Prussian captain of Prince Eugene von Anhalt’s regiment went to 
Warsaw under the pretext that he had left the service: he secretly 
enlisted several gardes du corps, and made off with them; but was 
followed and arrested. In vain did he offer 500 ducats to be set at 
liberty; he was carried back to Warsaw, and kept in prison for a length- 
ened period. 

In England, which country supplied a number of splendid fellows, 
though at a high figure, the Prussian ambassador, Von Bork, had 
played the go-between on several occasions, and aroused great dissatis- 
faction among the public. When he went to Berlin on leave, the English 
government expressed a wish that he might not return to his post, as 
there was reason to fear that the mob would insult him. The King of 
Prussia, who had yielded to England before on a similar matter, was 
very angry at the hint, declared that he would not recall Von Bork, and 
“if any thing happened to him in London, he would take it out of the 
English ambassador at Berlin.” The king was repeatedly urged to 
check the behaviour of his recruiting agents. Wackerbarth, writing 
to Flemming in 1732, says: “I know that the empress, as well as 
Prince Eugene, has made serious representations to his Prussian 
Majesty on his passion for tall men, and the means he employs and 
the expense he incurs to get hold of them: and it is believed that this 
remonstrance has made an impression on his mind.” This hope, how- 
ever, was not confirmed, although the most serious conflicts with neigh- 
bouring states were impending. The Elector of Cologne, from whose 
states several men had been carried off perforce, had an equal number 
of Prussian subjects arrested “ until he could get his people back again.” 
The same elector entered into negotiations with the Elector of the Palati- 
nate, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and several other governments, for the pur- 
pose of forming an offensive and defensive alliance against the Prussian 
recruiting agents. The emperor, too, who had permitted the king to 
enlist “long fellows” in his states, was compelled to recall his sanction 
in 1737, in consequence of the excesses that took place. The King of 
Prussia was beside himself on hearing’ of this. Without informing his 
ministers, he issued an order forbidding his people to supply any im- 
perialist soldier with quarters and provisions, no matter what sum he 
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might offer for them. At the same time he sent his minister, Von 
Marschall, who had the management of the recruiting chest, and 
hence obtained the sobriquet of “Sanctus Recrutius,” to the Austrian 
envoy at Berlin, to inform him of this measure. The result was, that 
the king was compelled to recall the decree willy-nilly, and gave the 
excuse that it had arisen from a misunderstanding. 

In the Netherlands the repeated excesses of the recruiters had aroused 
equally great bitterness; and the Saxon minister, Flemming, all but became 
an innocent victim to it. While travelling through Holland, in 1724, 
with a numerous escort, he was taken in a town for his majesty of Prus- 
sia travelling incog. A mob collected before the inn where he had put 
up, and whenever the count showed himself at a window, they shouted 
mockingly, “Right face, left fage; twenty-five stripes.” Tall recruits 
were offered to one of the escort to get him into a trap, and thus give 
occasion for a row; and the mob was not appeased till the mistake was 
cleared up. As the most earnest representations remained ineffectual, 
a Prussian officer and sergeant were shot at Miistricht, and a recruiter 
hung. In reprisal Frederick William I. arrested several Netherlands 
officers who were accidentally in his states, and demanded a compensa- 
tion of 250,000 thalers, under menace of laying an embargo on all Dutch 
goods. The difference, it is true, was made up for the time; but the re- 
cruiting excesses did not cease, and consequently a Prussian officer, caught 
red-handed at Liége in 1739, was hung in full-dress uniform, with the 
order pour le mérite suspended round his neck. Such examples naturally 
created great alarm among the recruiters in foreign parts, and many 
gave up a profession in which zeal received such a reward. This, how- 
ever, caused great embarrassment to the captains of companies, because 
the king expected that each of them should have long fellows at the 
right wing, and, as far as possible, foreigners: if he missed such orna- 
ments on parade, cashiering or Spandau was the usual punishment. 
According to Manteuffel, the king, in November 1739, sent a major to the 
fortress for six years because he had no foreign recruits. General von 
Forcade once implored Marshal von Flemming to help him out with a 
few tall recruits, because “the king,” he wrote, “has declared that the 
man who had no good recruits should be broken like a glass.” That 
this threat was meant seriously is proved by a letter from the Saxon 
secretary of legation, dated from Berlin, June 16th, 1739, in which he 
states: “ H. M. has broken, in front of their companies, two majors, one 
of the name of Katt, of Glasenapp’s regiment; the other belonging to 
Prince Charles. No other reason can be alleged than that they had not 
a sufficient number of recruits of great height. M. de Katt had spent 
out of his own pocket, during the last year, upwards of 10,000 crowns, 
in order to have good recruits.” To escape such a fate, the officers 
were constantly compelled to make large pecuniary sacrifices, as a single 
man frequently cost them several thousand thalers, Manteuffel tells us, 
inter alia, that an Austrian gentleman sold his son, a lad of seventeen, 
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to a captain at Magdeburg for 4000 thalers, and a monthly pension of 
ten thalers. They were consequently expensive parade articles, whose loss 
through death or desertion was a serious affair. Thus, during 1739 the 
fugleman of a regiment at Berlin drank too deeply at an inn. On his 
return he fell into the Spree, off a bridge whose railing was broken, and 
was drowned: he was a foreigner, and cost the captain of his company 
1500 thalers. The latter applied to the king, represented that the acci- 
dent had occurred through the neglect of the officials, and requested that 
the culprit should be compelled to repay the 1500 thalers. The king 
agreed to this; and at once ordered that, until the money was paid, the 
official should have a corporal and six men quartered on him. 

The crown-prince was also obliged to try and satisfy his father’s 
wishes in this matter; but, strange to say for the period, spurned all 
violent and illegal steps. In 1735 the Council of Danzig had promised 
him deua Colosses, but they did not arrive; and when an officer of the 
prince’s suite brought up the subject without his knowledge, he received 
an answer from Danzig, that, to their great regret, they were unable to 
fulfil their promise, because the men declined to enter the Prussian ser- 
vice. At the same time, Count Manteuffel was requested by the town- 
council to support this excuse; but when he spoke to the prince on the 
subject, the latter was extremely angry at the unbidden zeal of his 
officer, and added, “I should be very pleased to have these two men, if 
they would serve the king willingly; but I do not desire the magistrates 
to force them, or incur expenses in order to procure them forme. I 
would sooner give them up.” On one occasion, however, the crown-prince 
had a most unexpected addition to his income to cover the expense which 
his recruits entailed on him. We will describe the scene in the language 
of the Saxon secretary of legation: 

“When, last week, his royal majesty, with the whole of his royal 
family, as well as the other princes of the house, and the chiefs of regi- 
ments, was seated at dinner at the royal table, General von Schwerin 
rose and said, how every faithful subject would feel delighted, if he 
could see the royal family thus happy together. Upon this the king 
turned to the crown-prince, and said to him, ‘ Fritze, I love thee from 
my heart; I have now at length learned to know thee thoroughly; there is 
a Frederick William in thee, and I will give thee whatever thou mayst 
wish to have.’ The crown-prince, upon this gracious speech, rose, in 
order to kiss his majesty’s coat; but the king did not allow it, and rose 
from his seat and embraced the crown-prince, saying, ‘Thou art my 
dear son; tell me what thou desirest, and thou shalt have it” Upon this 
the crown-prince made answer, that he would implore his majesty’s con- 
stant love and favour, and returned to his seat. They had scarce seated 
themselves ere General von Schwerin began speaking again, and said, 
‘ Your majesty, the annual recruits cost a deal of money.’ ‘ Now, Fritze,’ 
the king said, ‘I give thee, in the first place, 100,000 thalers; and if that 
is not enough, tell me so.’ Upon this gracious statement the crown- 
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prince rose again, in order to kiss the coat and express his thanks; but 
his majesty embraced him once more with the same tenderness, and 
other matters were spoken about.” 

A curious bargain, in which the king swapped a horse for recruits, 
is also told us by the Saxon resident. King Frederick I. had bought 
a Spanish stallion, for which he paid 1500 thalers; but it did not reach 
Berlin till after the monareh’s death. Wackerbarth was greatly pleased 
with the splendid animal; and Frederick William, who noticed this, ex- 
pressed his readiness to let him have it for twenty-four recruits, and 
Wackerbath offered twelve grenadiers. After the deal had been going 
on for some time without any settlement, the king, after a dinner at 
which all had drunk stoutly, brought the matter up in the presence of 
the Duke of Wurtemberg, the Prince of Anhalt, and other generals, by 
saying, ‘‘ Come, to oblige you, Wackerbarth, I will knock off four fellows; 
but you won’t have the horse any cheaper.” Wackerbarth replied, that 
his majesty had certainly allowed him time to reflect; but he had scruples 
of conscience, because his grenadiers were baptised, which the stallion 
was not ; still he would give twelve grenadiers. The Prince of Anhalt 
here interposed by saying, ‘“‘ What the deuce, your majesty, are you 
about? The Spaniard for twenty grenadiers? T’ll give you thirty, and 
all of the first height.” The king looked at Wackerbarth, and said, “If 
he does not make up his mind at once, I shall accept the prince’s offer.” 
The count politely remarked that he should never pardon himself if he let 
slip so favourable an opportunity to oblige the king and the prince at 
the same time. The prince, whom Wackerbarth suspected of “standing 
in” with the king, fell into his own trap; for Frederick William accepted 
the offer, and the prince really obtained the horse for the thirty recruits. 
When the Duke of Wurtemberg shortly after offered 1000 florins for the 
animal, Wackerbarth told him that he desired to secure the stallion for 
the King of Saxony, and begged that he might have the refusal. The 
prince assented, and the count obtained the horse for 300 ducats. 

How the king took advantage of every opportunity to increase his 
collection of giants is proved by the events of 1735. When the last 
battle of Stanislaus Leczynski for the Polish crown ended with his flight, 
many of his partisans followed him to Kénigsberg, and saw that there 
was no better way of securing Frederick William’s favour than promising 
to procure him tall recruits. A number of these Poles consequently 
signed agreements, by which each of them bound himself to procure the 
king a certain number. The Bishop of Wilna did this too, and pledged 
himself not to quit the Prussian states till he had fulfilled his obligations. 
He was unable to do so, however; and when he wished to return to 
Poland after the treaty of Vienna, he attempted flight, but was stopped 
at Kénigsberg. Manteuffel, who was entreated to intercede for him, de- 
clined to do so for the following reasons: “I would readily attempt to 
help him were he accused, for instance, of having tried to dethrone the 
King of Prussia, or attempt his life; but to interfere for a person who 
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had promised tall men would be exposing myself to the most unpleasant 
consequences without the slightest hope of success.” The bishop and 
his companions in misfortune finally applied to the King of France, who, 
“in a strong and very dry letter,” seriously besought the King of Prussia 
“to let them go, without asking any thing of them.” The French am- 
bassador, De la Chetardie, was ordered to hand this letter to the king; 
but he preferred evading the unpleasant audience, and sent the letter 
to Potsdam, accompanying it “by a few sugared lines in his fashion.” 
But the king was stung to the quick, and sent back the letter without 
any answer. 

Although, as we have seen, Frederick William was forced to over- 
come his saving propensities in enlisting foreigners, he used to enrol his 
own subjects at slighter cost, and personally interfere. If he met in his 
walks abroad a good-looking citizen or peasant, he attempted to enlist 
him; and if he did not find a readiness to obey, “H. M. fastened him 
to a long whip which he generally carried, and hauled him off thus to 
the main-guard.” A respectable position was no protection against such 
force. Von Arnheim, a wealthy gentleman in the Uckermark, had an 
only son, remarkable even in his sixteenth year for height and good . 
looks. The Margrave of Schwedt, whom Manteuffel describes as “ na- 
turally very brutal, and the scourge of the gentry whose estates border 
his,” had noticed the lad, and begged the king to induce him to enter his 
regiment as ensign. The king told the father of this, with the words, 
“he had made the margrave a present of his son.” Though Herr von 
Arnheim was most loyal, such a disposal of his son in favour of the de- 
tested margrave seemed to him to go beyond the bounds of the royal 
power. Hence he went to Berlin, in order to effect the recall of the pro- 
mise; and it cost him a very large sum to do so. 

The grown-up generation did not suffice the recruiters, and they an- 
ticipated the rising one. The officers hunted down all boys who promised 
to be tall; sent non-commissioned officers to their houses; had their names 
entered in a list; gave them a pass; and made them wear a red cravat. 
Although these cravats might be regarded with pride by some of the 
boys, their parents liked them the less, because they had to pay a heavy 
sum to buy them off. Thus no less an amount than 4000 thalers was 
demanded ofa privy councillor for his son’s discharge. Excesses and 
collisions of various descriptions were the result. A cobbler, whose son 
came home delighted with the new ornament a captain had given him, 
drove him back with his strap, saying that the captain might feed him, 
as he did not mean to support soldiers; whereupon the officer was in- 
duced to take his present back. A peasant behaved much more tragi- 
cally; for he cleft with a hatchet the head of a sergeant who had enlisted 
his son, and fled. The matter was hushed up, and an order was issued 
that the recruiters should refrain from entering houses, and content 
themselves with the lads they found in the streets. 

’ The king’s passion for “long fellows” was played on, not only by 
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officers who wished to obtain promotion in that way, but also by 
others; for it was notorious that the presentation of a few giants to 
Frederick William would insure his assent even to the most unjust pro- 
positions. How far this went is proved by Manteuffel. A rich man 
living at Amsterdam had relations in Prussia, with whom he quarrelled ; 
the result was, he resolved to leave his fortune away from them. They 
consequently applied to the king, and promised him a number of tall 
fellows for the Potsdam Guard, if he would imprison the rich cousin 
for life in Spandau. The proposal was accepted ; the Amsterdam cousin 
was induced to move to Cleves, where he was arrested ; and he had been 
some weeks in the fortress, when the king’s death probably liberated him, 
We hardly think that he left much to his Prussian cousins. The King 
of Denmark had the greatest difficulty in procuring the extradition of a 
runaway criminal who had murdered Count von Rautzau, and he was 
positively compelled to exchange twelve tall recruits for him. 

It need not surprise us to find that soldiers who had been enlisted 
against their will showed no devotion to their colours, or that desertions 
were frequent. In spite of all the precautions, escapes were made now 
and then. One of the handsomest fellows in the front rank of the 
Potsdam Guard, a Bohemian by birth, had gained the heart of a well-to- 
do widow in Potsdam; but permission to marry was refused him, and 
the couple resolved to fly. They took their measures cautiously ; they 
left the city before daybreak in a carriage drawn by swift horses, and 
had relays in readiness as far as the Saxon frontier. The deserter was 
not missed till eight o’clock p.m. The king was in the Tobacco College, 
when a sergeant arrived to make the report privily to him; and the eye- 
witness who reported the facts to Manteuffel declared “that he never 
saw a more marked terror than this communication caused his majesty.” 
The king turned pale, heaved a heavy sigh, and let his pipe fall. With- 
out saying a word he left the room; a few minutes after, he sent for an 
officer, to whom he gave secret orders, and remained profoundly silent 
the whole evening. The guests assembled in the Tabagie racked their 
brains in vain about the heavy misfortune which must have befallen the 
king and the monarchy. Two detachments of hussars were sent after 
the deserter, one along the road to Saxony, the other towards Magde- 
burg; and the strictest investigation was made, in order, at least, to dis- 
cover who had helped the couple to escape; but it was all in vain. They 
were never seen again in Prussia. 

Less successful were those deserters who fled from Magdeburg by 
letting themselves down the town-wall by the aid of a rope. Their flight 
was discovered the next morning, and the alarm-gun gave the signal 
for their pursuit. Four mounted officers followed them, and found them 
in a village belonging to Anhalt-Zerbst. A captain, whose fugleman 
was among the deserters, went into the village to try and induce the 
fugitives to return voluntarily; but his exertions were in vain. In the 
interim, however, the other three officers had ridden off to the Duke of 
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Anhalt, and obtained his permission to surround the village with Prussian 
grenadiers who had come after them. No attempt was made to storm 
the village ; but the state of siege was protracted, until the deserters were 
compelled to surrender. A tall Englishman, who had been led to enlist by 
the misrepresentations of an officer of high rank, took personal satisfac- 
tion. The fugleman met his tempter, whom he had not seen since in 
the palace-yard of Potsdam, just as he was going to the king. Regardless 
of subordination, he challenged the gentleman ; and as the latter would 
not listen to his complaints, the fugleman gave him such a thrashing 
that he was compelled to keep his bed for a week. The king was re- 
luctant to give greater publicity to the affair by punishing the culprit, 
and ordered it to be kept a profound secret. 

In another letter we read of a regular plot on an evening in Septem- 
ber 1724, The king was smoking a pipe in the palace-square of Pots- 
dam, when a drummer approached him, and on being asked what he 
wanted, replied that he had a secret communication to make to the 
king. After his majesty had retired with him to a secluded spot, the 
drummer stated that upwards of twenty soldiers, mostly Frenchmen, had 
sworn to escape together, to defend themselves to the utmost if pursued, 
and that they had consequently tried to supply themselves with ammuni- 
tion. The accused were at once arrested, and a large number of bullets 
was found upon them; but they had been unable to procure any powder. 
When the king had one of the leaders brought before him, and questioned 
him, “the latter stuck his hat on his head @ la Morbleu, stemmed his 
fists in his side, and said that he could not stand it any longer; he was 
heartily. tired of his life, and the sooner the king had him hung the bet- 
ter.” This wish, however, in which several of his comrades joined, was not 
satisfied. The chief criminal did not lose his life, but his ears and nose; 
the second was flogged by the hangman; both were declared infamous, 
and sent to Spandau for life, while the remainder ran the gauntlet. 

Several of the impressed wretches even sought relief by killing them- 
selves, while numerous cases are reported to us in which desperate men 
murdered others merely to suffer death. A young noble belonging to a 
rich and respected family had completed his studies, and was making a 
lengthened tour, when, to his sorrow, his great height attracted the 
attention of a recruiting-officer. He was carried off by force, and made 
a non-commissioned officer. He bore his melancholy lot for a whole 
year, but then earnestly implored his discharge. It was refused him ; 
and he then threatened to commit a crime if he were kept any longer. 
His parents hastened to console him, and induce him to wait a little 
while longer. Their departure heightened his desperation, and he 
rushed into the street with the resolve to stab the first person he came 
across. A child was his unhappy victim. Covered with its blood, he 
went and denounced himself as the murderer, while openly confessing 
the motive for the awful deed. At the beginning of 1738 a fugleman at 
Potsdam slew his landlord, and also declared, upon examination, that he 
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had only done it in order to be executed, as he was wearied of life, and 
had not obtained his discharge, though he had served his time. He 
was condemned to death ; but the king, who was not disposed to make 
a tall guardsman a head ‘shorter, would probably have pardoned him, 
had it not been objected that an example was indispensable. Notices 
had been found in the streets of Potsdam to the effect that the soldiers 
of the tall guard who could not obtain their legal discharge had sworn 
to fire the town, and desert en masse, unless their claim was conceded. 
As this did not take place, one of the soldiers discharged his ramrod at 
the king during a review held on May 15th, 1739 ; but as the firing was 
very rapid, he could not take steady aim, and hit a person in the ribs 
instead of the king. Reports of similar attacks in earlier years are also 
hinted at by Manteuffel. 

It is a pleasing feature to find that Frederick William, towards the 
end of his life, earnestly repented the cruelty to which his liking for tall 
soldiers had led him. .Shortly before his death he conversed with the 
crown-prince about the Potsdam Guard, and recognised how wrongly 
he had acted “in making the regiment his hobby, and expending above 
700,000 thalers upon it. He also declared that he should have broken 
up the corps long before, had not a false point @honneur prevented him. 
To this confession he added, he hoped that the prince would act more 
wisely on succeeding him, and dismiss the fellows.” On the day after 
his father’s death, Frederick IT. informed the regiment of guards, before 
they took the oath of allegiance, that any men who desired their dis- 
charge should step out of the ranks, and it would be granted at once. 
Only one man, however, came forward, stating that he had intended to 
desert, but should now remain. According to Manteuffel, only one 
battalion of the giant regiment was in existence in July 1740 ; the rest 
had been picked as heyducks, discharged, or told off to other regiments. 

Frederick William’s example was followed at several courts, and a 
regular hunt began of those who had the misfortune to be a few inches 
taller than their fellow-men. The Saxon princes, Frederick Augustus 
I. and IL., shared in their royal neighbour’s passion. In 1721 an order 
was issued to the Saxon regiments to send in all their tall fellows; 
but the colonels hesitated, and hence only two were supplied. The har- 
vest, however, was more productive in Poland, where the nobility eagerly 
strove to satisfy the royal wishes. With this assistance the Rutowski 
Battalion was formed, which was supposed at Dresden worthily to rival 
the Potsdam Guard. In order to have something extra good, the 
King of Poland sent two officers, in 1730, to Venice, to visit the 
Dalmatian Provinces, which he fancied had not yet been drained by 
recruiters, and select at least twenty-five of the finest and tallest men. 
But just as nowadays you are sure of meeting with English travellers 
in the remotest districts, so it was in that day with Prussian recruiters. 
Such had already penetrated into Dalmatia, and sought in every possible 
way to foil the dangerous competition of the Saxons. The latter, there- 
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fore, resolved to “send dragomans campaigning,” and with their aid 
they succeeded in obtaining twenty-five Morlachs of the tallest breed, at 
an average rate of th"ty sequins,—a ridiculous sum according to the 
prices ruling at the time. They were secretly conveyed to Trieste ; but 
it was a tough job to guard the fellows, for the farther they got from 
home, the more they desired to return to it. There was almost a rebel- 
lion; for the giants were half naked, and exactly resembled a band of 
robbers. The Saxon officers hesitated to pass through Germany with 
such a ragged company, and hence bought cloth, probably for its cheap- 
ness, of a yellow colour, and dressed their men in it. But the Mor- 
lachs, who, as one of the officers said, “ although beggars, are as proud 
as peacocks,” would not stand this galley-slave colour, refused it, and 
insisted tumultuously on being attired in red and blue; and this had to 
be done, for the sake of peace. When this concession had been made, 
the Morlachs continued their journey to Dresden like lambs. 
L. W. 











The Fisherman. 


FISHERMAN, speak to me: why so lonely, 
Sailing away as the boats come home? 

“ T have a little one; I must find him 
Out where the sunset kindles the foam. 


Dying, he talked to the wild green water ; 
' Out of his window he saw the spray : 
How should the daisies have power to keep him ? 
Somewhere the sea-birds watch him at play. 


Empty and cold is the land without him ; 
Empty and dry must it ever be. 

Let me alone, for the sea consoles me ; 
Soft is the foam where he hides from me. 


Empty and cold is the house without him,— 
Empty and dark through the open door : 
Will he not laugh when he hears me coming,— 
Coming to carry him home once more ?” 


Bars of wet sunshine the boat sprang over, 
Shaking her sails into sheets of gold ; 

Home through the moonlight she darkly drifted, 
Rocking at random, empty and cold. 





